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PREFACE. 


Ix sending out tliis new edition of “This Son of Vulcan,” we 
are anxious to say a ,few words of preface. The works 
of ours, which preceded “This Son of Vulcan” in order of 
publication, have been reproduced, principally by })irat es. in 
America, Canada, India, Victoria, and South Australia. As 
regards America, we desire to express our sense of the hon¬ 
ourable treatment we have received from Messrs. Osgood, 
of Boston; and if we only considered the advantage of 
widening indefinitely our circle of readers, we ought also to 
e.xpress our gratitude for the treatment we have received 
from our friends the pirates. The sale of a three-volume 
novel thus does not represent the circulation, because the 
readers of all those j)apcrs which have done us the honour of 
unlicensed reproduction are like the midges of the river side 
for multitude. But there are other considerations besich's 
notorietj'. And, with these before us, wo are not grateful. 
It was perhaps kind in one honourable gentleman, who runs 
a jiaper in New York, to reprint “My Little Girl” in his 
journ.al, even though he changed the title to “The Mulatto’s 
Son, or. The Stain of Blood ; ” but we cannot altogether forgive 
him for printing it, as if it were a comedy from the French, as 
an entirely new and original piece, written expressly for his 
paper. We are waiting, also, for proofs of the repentance of 
ifiat Canadian editor who sent us word, on exposbilation, that 
we might bring an action against him and be blanked, but 
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tliat, meantime, he intended to go on reprinting our novel. 
We did not bring that action, and ho did go on with the 
novel. Again, we shall perhaps never know what atonement 
the Melbourne editor who infringed our copyright may be 
willing to make. And we remind the proprietors of a certain 
agricultural journal in Adelaide, and an Indian weekly whibh 
shall be nameless, that the eighth commandment is stiU sup¬ 
posed to be binding. Meantime, as these reproductions of 
novels take place every day in Greater Britain, to the serious 
loss and injury of writers, we most earnestly beg any of our 
readers who may notice one of our novels in a colonial jiaper 
to forward us, through our publishers, a copy of the journal. 

We have next to express our liest thanks to the kindly 
critics who have reviewed our book.s. They have given us 
more favourable notices than we could have hoped or even 
wished; and, on the whole, their fault-finding, now that wo 
can look back on a past book as if it were the work of some¬ 
body else, was fair and just. In one or two little points we 
still kee]) our own oiiinion. The pretended marriage in “ My 
Little Girl” was said to be inipo.ssible. Veryw'ell: a year 
after the novel appeared, a case was reported in the papers 
which exactly reproduced all our details, and might have been 
copied from our pages. And ihe girl in real life was deceived, 
in just the same manner as the girl in fiction. So, again, the 
character of Dicky Carew was said to be taken from that of 
Dick Swiveller. It was not. Dicky was a real character: 
his real life, somewhat softened, because it was a life of 
degradation and failure, far worse than we dared to draw, is 
sketched in the novel of “ With Harp and Crown,” with 
certain incidents which actually befell him. But the end is 
altered. The real Dicky, after losing through drunkenness 
the two or three small literary posts which he held, went 
upon the stage at Drury Lane as a super, wore armour, carried 
a banner, and in this occupation died of drink. One critic 
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has also accused us of using “ mock slaug ” in the early part 
of this present novel. Perhaps it is mock slang, but it is the 
exact language used by the persons from whom we received 
the information which enabled us to write these chapters. For 
all the cha’’acters in them are real, and sometimes not even 
the names are changed. The incidents in “ This Son of 
Vulcan ” are not inventions, and some of the persons whose 
experience is here embodied are still living. The real Caz'diff 
Jack is dcivd, and he died, we are sorry to say, like the real 
Dicky Carew, of intemperance. The Bastables are well known 
to all spiritualists and miracle-mongers under their real name: 
)>eo]zle will show you in the North of Eizgland a m.azz who 
has the marvellous power which Jiick Aiinstrong aczpzii’cd: 
Cziptain Perrymont still casts nativities, and labours to trans¬ 
mute metals : Cuolahan, wIkj has kept the temper.ance pledge 
for five-aizd-twenty years, is hale and hearty, in spite of his 
.sixty summers : and we are very much mistaken if we did not 
meet Mrs. Merrion only yestci'day in liegent Street, about 
four o’clock in the afternoon. 


V’. 




THIS SON OF VULCAN. 


PROLOGUE. 

I. 

The place is Esbrougli, a rising—not yet risen—town in the 
North of England. The time is eleven o’clock, on the last night 
of the year ] 849. 

Myles Cuolahan, standing on the steps of the Packhorse and 
Talbot public-house, recognises his acquaintance, Mr. Paul Bayliss, 
who is pasising down the High Street on his way home. Seizing 
him in a very friendly manner by the arm, he gives him “ Good 
evening." 

“ Ay, ay! good night, Myles; good night,” says Bayliss, frying 
to pass on, and with the roughness of one who does not wish to 
be stopped; but the strong fingers that clutch the sleeve of his 
rough pilot-coat hold him too tightly ; he cannot slip from their 
grasp. 

“ Ye’ll not have the heart to say no to a glass of just whativer 
ye like best with Myles Cuolahan this night, Misther Bayliss j 
an’ if ye do, I’ll not belave ye, nor be the mane man to tak’ ye 
at your word nayther. So there! ’’ he cries, making a move of 
a yard or so in the direction of mine host of the Packhorse’s snug 
red-curtained parlour. 

There is a suspicion of mellowness in the tone of voice in 
which Bayliss’s captor says this ; and Bayliss replies— 

“ But you must let me say no, and thank ye with it, Cuolahan, 
lad.” 

“It’s New Year’s Eve,” urges Myles, never relaxing his gj-ip 
of Bayliss’s coat sleeve, “ .an’ divil’s the bit o’ luck ye’ll have the 
year to come, Misther Bayliss, if ye don’t have one glass of whisky 
wi’ me on this present occasion." 
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A shrewd observer, noting the look on the Englishman’s face 
as the Irishman said this, would probably have inferred that the 
goddess Fortune could not well treat Paul Bayliss worse in the 
year to come than she had done in the year past. Which, indeecl, 
was nearly true. 

“ Ye’ll come into the Packhorae ? ” said Myles. 

“ No, no, Cuolahan,” Bayliss persisted; “ I’ll not take .another* 
glass this year : and I’ll just remind 3'ou, my lad, you’ve got the 
walk to Back End before you, and if you like to walk with me 
as far as I go, I’ll be glad of your company ; and if not, I’ll wish 
you a happy new year when it comes, and say good )iight.” 

“ Tell that to the marines for a tale, Misther Bayliss,” cried 
Myles; “ ye’ll not be for Back End yet.”* 

“Yes, but I shall,” said Bayliss, sinking his voice to the tone 
of a confidential whisper. “ You see, Mylc.«, if I’m out many 
seconds after oiir kitchen clock strikes eleven, either on New 
Year’s Eve or any other eve, we don’t w.ant vinegar with our 
cabbage for a week after. My sister Barbar.a, is, I suppose, .about 
as near perfection as a mortal Methodist can be. Now you 
undenstand.” 

He tapped Myles playfully on the shoulder, and freed himself 
from his grasp. 

Under the lamp .at the street-door of the Packhorsc and Talbot, 
Myles Cuolahan winked a wink of passing comprehension. 'Dien 
he responded to Bayliss’s invitation to walk home with him. 

“Misther Bayliss,” he said, “I’d come out just to take a 
momentary peep at the stars .and all the other heavenly bodies— 
including, av coorse, the planets and the comets—when who 
should I see but yourself, looking as br.ave as the best of them ; 
an’ wh.at would I do in d.accucy but ask you to step in and 
dhrink a glass with me ? It’s hard that you won’t, on you and 
on me. But I am not the boy to bo after getting you into trouble 
with a Lady—least of all Miss Barbiira Bayliss. Bless her party 
eyes !—if they are purty, which I don’t rightly remember. An’, 
thanking you all the same. I’ll not want for company home as 
far as 1 go, an’ farther. Johnny’s inside ”—pointing over his 
shoulder. “ Somebody ’ll have to see Johnny homo to his own 
door, an’ it’s likely I’ll be the man.” 

As CuoLahan finished speaking, there was a .shufiling noise of 
footsteps on the stone floor of the passage. Both Myles and 
Bayliss looked round, as the Company, in the form of Bayliss 
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and Co., Ironfonnders, General and Jobbing Smiths, &c., <fcc., 
Holcotes, near Esbrough,” came slowly but .surely into the full 
light of the lamp which hung over the door of the inn, and 
advertised boldly, in red glass and white letters, those neat wines 
and genuine spirits the said Company loved too well. 

The rSood of the Company, as convoyed by two boon fellows 
he reached the threshold, was thickly sportive. 

“What—sort—of—night .... eh, Myles?” he asked, in 
seven very deliberate jerks, before he steadied himself against 
the door-post. 

“ Ilonld your whisht, Johnny: here’s Bayliss !” said Cnolahan, 
in his friend’s ear. 

The Company, whose faculties wore not at their brightest, had 
failed to notice the presence of the head of t he firm. Cuolahan’s 
hint fell short of its jmrpose also; for .Tohnny Armstrong only said, 
“ Ell ? ” with a very wide sense of interrogation generall}'. “ We’re- 
going down to the Yorkshire Grey. Lot him come if he likes.” 

“ Johnny,” said Myle.s, giving his friend a good shake, “ you 
don’t hear me. Look round you, man ; it’s Misther Bayliss.” 

Johnny being now made to understand, suddenly lost his 
jovial tone, and became absurdly dignified. 

Ho looked sulkily at his partner, and resented with some spirit 
the uncalled-for innuendo conveyed in the offer of a friendly arm 
to support him. 

But his legs mo.st inopportunely spoke the truth in the plainest 
language; and having .served him this shabby trick, left him at 
the mercy of Cuolahari and Bayliss, who, taking his arm in theirs, 
turned his back for him on the Yorkshire Grey and the convoy 
who had brought him from the parlour of the I’ackhorse, and 
walked him off in the direction of Marsh Road, a mile and a half 
away in the outskirts of Esbrough. 'I’heir way led through the 
town, where, though it was eleven o’clock, the shops were ablaze 
with gas, and thronged with customcr.s. 

For it is Friday night, and the streets, which at Christmas 
time are almost like a fair, arc crowded with buyers and lookers- 
311 ; people with baskets, and good folk who have come out to 
stare about them, see the sights in the shop-windows, enjoy the 
bustle, hear the politic patter of Cheap Jack, and S[)cnd divers 
pence, one at a time, for the privilege of an interview wdtli the 
“ Giant American Sisters, the Fattest Women in the World,” the 
largest horse ever known, the curious blue ring-tailed “Gorilla 
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Apo from Central Africay,” and other vaunted celebrities of the 
market-place. 

Being still Christmas time, everything,to eat is bedecked with 
Lolly, and the darkest shops are bright with unaccustomed light.** 
In the by-streets. New Year’s Eve i.s kept in every house wliero 
there are children or old people; kept mostly in the simple fa.shioii 
of something extra to cat and drink. In the public-house,s, that 
orthodox tribe, the topers, wlio neglect no privileged occasion of 
rejoicing, keep the feast after their own manner, and as they keep 
every feast, saint’s day or lioliday, either of State or Cliurcli, by 
making it a day more than usually unhol}’. It is a night when 
the pulse of the noisy little manufacturing to'ivn, always (piick 
and active, beats fierce and feveri.sh. Fot generally, as becomes 
a young towui whose future is all before*it, by eleven o’clock its 
lights are put out, and the workers are in bed and a.sleei>, and 
nothing is left stirring but the policeman Avho keeps watch and 
ward. 

The stream of people in the streets is already setting home¬ 
ward, but not before the butchers’ shops have been pretty nearly 
cleared of the great piles of yellow and red meat, on which 
Esbrough housewives look with loving but critical eyes; not 
before the grocer, wiping his brow, has remarked, wdtli a sober 
joy that will lend a brightness to next Sunday’s services, the 
lightness of his shelves and the fulne.ss of his till; ’not before the 
fruiterer has got rid of those pyramids of gohlen oranges, bursting 
figs, brown nuts, and rosy apples, which will form the children's 
feast of the morrow. 

As Cuolahan .and Bayliss, with their staggering charge, ]ias3 
through the full streets, they meet plenty of people they know. 
But Johnny Armstrong’s ways are familiar, and they only remark 
to each other— 

“ It’s Johnny : they’re taking him home.” 

Observe, that it is a bad sign when a man p.ast thirty is called 
by the diminutive Christian name that belongs to a boy. Arm¬ 
strong the toper—for he had no other occupation—was, with all 
the world except his wife, “ Johnny,” and nothing else. In the 
last ten years he had been steadily drinking, drinking and singing 
songs, had done no manner of work, got no money and cared to 
get none. People began to whisjjer that Johnny Armstrong rvas 
coming to the end of his resources ; it was even said that he had 
begun to raise money by means of the house with the three golden 
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balls. And liis wife was growing more and more careful as tbe 
inevitable day of destitution drew near. 

“ It’s Jolinny Armstrong going homo. Happy New Year, all 
three ! Johnny’s drunk as usual. A pretty New Year he’ll 
sl)0nd, poor fellow’! ” 

Ay ! another New Year’s D.ay would be his. For it vvas the 
Ja.st time he was to stagger homo. 

Johnny Armstrong had sung his la.st song, smoked his last pipe, 
draineil bis last glass, and was staggering blindly down the street 
to meet his miserable doom—drunk. 

'Ihey left the town behind them and walked along the road in 
the open country. In the fields it was a clear, cold Christmas 
night; the .stars as bright as on that eve when the angels sang 
their song— the only soi^g of lieaven ever heard on earth, and the 
shepherds listene<l and wondered with hearts that burned within 
them; one of tho.se niglits w’hen the world seems to have for¬ 
gotten its troubles and to be at j)cace for ever; when you might 
wamler abroad like the great Sheikh Abraham, listening and 
waiting for the word of the Lord. To him it c.ame in a Voice ; 
to us it comes in a restful calm and trust. 

Hut the holy stillness of the night found no reflection in the 
hearts of the three men .as they w.alked along the frost-bound 
road. 'Iho one idea that posse.ssed Armstrong was that of making 
llayliss believe that nobody w.as so much surprised at the unrea¬ 
sonable refusal of his legs to carry him steadily as their owner 
was himself. As if Bayliss was ignorant of his partner’s weak¬ 
nesses 1 B.ayliss, cogitating of the hopelessly insolvent state of 
the firm of which he was the head and Armstrong the tail, specu¬ 
lated on his chance of getting rid of Johnny without .an hour's 
delay, and then wheedling his sister out of another loan ; or 
making a new appear.ance in the “ Gazette.” Myles Cnolahan’s 
conscience smote him hard fur having left an appreciative com¬ 
pany of jiarticularly jolly fellows jinst as the ball was rolling 
fastest, and his sense of what was decent in the w.ay of behaviour 
being thu.s outraged by his own wilful act, the light-he.arted Celt 
w.a.s as gloomy as M3'lcs could be. So, without having inter¬ 
changed many words by the w.ay, they leave .Johnny at the 
wicket-gale of his little garden at Back End. He staggers up 
^the path alone. Ili.s wife, who is waiting up for him, he.aring 
his w'ell-known footsteps on the stones outside, springs to her 
feet and runs to open the door. It is no new sight to her, this 
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of her husband’s slow and heavy entry. She is not surprised 
when he sits at the table, and, leaning his head upon his hands, 
falls sound asleep. She goes on quickly -with her work, her thin, 
nimble fingers setting stitch after stitch.' Not even a sigh—not 
even a reproach; for this wife has passed all that. She is tied 
to a drunkard, and she knows that her fate is beyond all hope. 
Other men may change. The passionate man may grow calni' 
and long-sufiering; the wilful man may listen kindly to the 
voice of reason; the selfish man may—I have never known a 
case, but he may—learn to feel sympathy for others ; the cruel 
man become softened ; the malicious man may become generous; 
the nervous, contented; the iin])rovident man may take to the 
ways of thrift: but the drunkard never improves. For him there 
is but one remedy; and sitico he seldum takes it, there is but 
one end—misery, shame, an uuhonoured and premature old age. 
Look at Johnny Armstrong as he sleeps in his chair ! In those 
swelling veins, that red and bloated face, that hair grey too soon, 
would you recognise the handsome young fellow, the last of the 
Armstrong race, owners of Esbrough for seven hundred years, 
who brought home with him, ten years ago, his boimy bride from 
the Border country, where the Armstrongs first carac from 1 
How handsome he was tlien ! How hopeful was the household ! 
How full of projects was its master for the restoration of the 
fallen Armstrong fortunes ! And for her, his wife, who can tell 
the tmgedy of a life wasted and ]io])es shattered 1 There is no 
tragedy in history, no drama of the Greek stage, grander, more 
sublime, more full of pity, and terror, than that of a woman’s 
life, as the hero of her youthful love slowly, bit by bit—not 
letting fall a borrowed draper^', but adding others to his own 
features, putting out new and hideous limbs as a tree puts forth 
new branches—develops into a monster like the laidly worm of 
Dunstanburgh. It is a tragedy which has never been written, 
perhaps because we see it before us every day. Some day, another 
Shakespeare shall put it on the stage for us. 

“ I am going to bed, John,” she said at last, as the clock struck 
one, shaking him by the shoulder. 

He looked up, shook his head and went to sleep again. iShe 
put away her work, raked out the last embers of the fire, took 
away the candle and went upstairs. 

At two, Johnny Armstrong woke again, stupid, cold, trying 
to think. 
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“Bayliss,” lie said—“Bayliss is to come to-morrow to pay bk 
rent.” Then he struck a match and looked about for the candle. 
Then lie sliiipcd something from his pocket and stooiied to find 
H. The light dropjied but of his hand, his head grew heavy as 
lead, and he lay along the floor insensible and breathing ster- 
torously. 

Presently a little wreath of light smoke crept stealthily upwards, 
as if avoiding the sleeper’s face ; then there came a dull-red glow, 
visible, had Johnny Armstrong’s eyes been open, which they 
were not, between the boards of the carpetle.ss floor where the 
lighted match had fallen; then the glow brightened into a broad 
light with crackling and sputtering of wood, for the laths of the 
ceiling were on fire, and. in the kitchen below the flame was run¬ 
ning out tongues of fire here and there, that caught the wains¬ 
coting of the old house, crept behind the wall with the whispered 
hiss of a serpent, and mounted higher and higher, intent to 
destroy, but resolved upon silence till the moment for deckive 
action arrived. The woman slept upstairs, dreaming of her 
Northumbrian home or of the unborn child. 

Downstairs her husband, Johnny Armstrong, lay snoring loudly, 
too drunk for any dreams. 

Pire ! fire! 'The flames were roaring and screaming as they 
devoured the last rafter of Johnny Armstrong’s cottage, and 
what had l)een, an hour before, a man with his infinite possi¬ 
bilities was now an inij)()s.siblo heap of ashes, usele.ss for ever ! 

When the clock struck three, the terrified people, some dozen 
or so from the neighbouring works, were carrying to the nearest 
place of shelter, the works themselves, for no other hou.so stood 
near Johnny Armstrong’s, the one thing saved from the fire—his 
wife. Two or three -womon followed the men as they bore her, 
helpless and swooning, from the scene of the dkaster. The town 
was asleep. Too late help came. The bright light in the sky 
above Armstrong’s house had quite faded out before the engine 
started from Esbrough. 

“ Lay her in the foundry—it is the only place,” said one. 

They spoke in whispers; for in face of a great calamity, we 
arc in a kind of church, conscious of our own weakness, recogni.s- 
ing, in spite of ourselves, the dangers that surround us. She 
opened her eyes and moaned. They made haste to lay her down 
on some rough bed extemporised out of workmen’s coats. It was 
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a long, low slied, lit hero and tliero by flaming gas jets, roofed 
with a great gliiss arch, of which lialf the panes were broken, 
those, namely, at the upper end where the furnace stood, and 
through the broken glass you might watch, if you looked up— 
though these men never did look up—the tranquil stars gazing 
upon the scene. And you might fancy they gazed with a sort 
of curiosit)’, us if here was a noticeable thing in the world’s' 
history. Noticeable indeed, though it happens every day, for a 
child was to be born, and a woman was to die. The working 
men never looked round, hearing and seeing nothing but the 
surly roaring of the furnace, and watching for the moment to 
begin the pouring out. Lr front of the fire, dre.ssed in some 
rough wraps, kept wet, were those whose duty it was to guide 
the streaming mass of molten metal into the ladles, great iron 
buckets with huge handles, which stood ready to receive it when 
the time should come : and close at hand rvere the moulds, long 
prisons as they seemed, cut regularly in the floor. 

Johnny Armstrong’s wife they had laid at the other end of 
the shed. She was left alone with the women behind a rude 
screen of canvas and shawls. Presently, these gathered close 
round her under the gas flame over their heads. 

“John,” she murmured faintly, with lips that grew whiter 
every moment, “ John, dear John, don’t drink it all; leave some¬ 
thing for the baby and me—leave something, John.” 

John would drink no more; but that she did not know. ’They 
laid her baby by her side. She revived for a moment to kiss the 
new-born check, so soft, so fragile; then she looked round her, 
and saw the women bending over her. All was strange to her 
in these last moments when life was ebbing away. 

“It’s a boy, dear,” said one, “a beautiful boy.” 

“ Try to bear up, poor thing 1 ” said another, in kindly accents. 

But she lay back on the rough bed quite still, and they saw 
she was dead. 

“Let be; let be!” said a man. Miles Cuolahan, no other; 
his face was blackened, his hair singed, and clothes torn, and 
his hand bleeding, “ My Biddy will take the child. ’Twill do 
instead of the little one we buried last week. God bless him ! ” , 

Presently came the doctor, too late. By this time the iron, 
molten, was pouring out from the furnace in a white stream into 
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the ladles. As they dragged them to the moulds it streamed 
across tlie floor in rivulets of silver. 

“ Strong ! ” cried the woman who held the child; “ he’s the 
strongest baby I ever handled. Give me another pin, and he’ll 
be beautiful. To think, poor lamb, that his mother only just 
had time to set her eyes on him ! ” 

. “ The mother is dead,” said the doctor, though they knew that 
already. “ Poor thing ! the fright has killed her. Where is her 
drunken husband t ” 

Nobody answered for a while. 

“ Myles Cuolahan saved her,” said one, pointing to the shrink¬ 
ing hero, who had that night performed a deed worthy to be 
chronicled among the gests even of the London X’ire Brigade; 
“ but her husband was not in the bed-room.” 

“ Perhaps he never went home.” 

“ But he did; he was taken home to his own door.” 

“Then ho”- 

“ lie’s dead,” said Myles. “ Burned in the Cro, he is. Poor 
Johnny Armstrong ! The drink was in him, and he hadn’t the 
sinse to get out.” 

The doctor shook his head and looked at the speaker, who 
turned away his face uneasily, for he read in the doctor’s eyes 
the w.arning to himself that was left unspoken. 

“Gome, come!” he said, tuniing to the wom.in who held 
the child, “wo must .see after the living. Now then, Mrs. 
Guolahan, let us . . . ”—he glanced at the furnace, the stream¬ 
ing metal, the men of the night shift, the lurid light that played 
upon the poor helpless bundle in the woman’s arms, and hesitated 
for a moment—“now then, let us look at this Son of Vulcan.” 


II. 

Five .and twenty years ago ill news flew as fast .at Esbrough .as 
at place.s more and less im])ortant. But it was nearly breakfast¬ 
time with Paul B.ayliss when the news of .Tohnny Armstrong’s 
death re.achud him : for the simple reason that nobody thought 
of starting olf to fetch him, in the excitement of the fire .and the 
.anxiety of the scene that followed it. So Bayliss snored while 
his partner and his p.artner’s house were perishing. But the 
morning brought the news to him. A puddler from the works 
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came over to his sister’s house to tell him, as it was argued 
among the men that he was one of those who “ ought to know.” 
Not that it was felt he could do anything in particular pending 
the coroner’s inquest, but, in general ‘terras, the opinion was 
expressed that he should be told. The volunteer who arrived 
with the message did not even get thanks for his pains. Bayliss 
was too much moved by his news to be punctilious in the matter 
of the minor civilities. In one second he was out of bed. In 
six minutes he was striding along at a swinging pace to the .scene 
of the catastrophe. 

We have to see more of him, and may descriifc him at 
once. 

Paul Bayliss is now a man of about thirty years of age—tlie same 
age as his partner, Johnny Armstrong, dead and gone, lie is a 
man rather below the middle height, fresh-coloured, healthy, 
vigorous of appearance. Perhaps his eyes are too small and 
too close together; jrarlmps it i.s his chin, which is coarse and 
full j perhaps it is something about his mouth, which is large, 
and generally a little open ; perha])s it is the redness of his hair 
and whiskers; pcrhaj)s it is his big, heavy nose; perhaps it is 
the presence of all the.se featurc.s together, which gives the 
impression that Paul Bayliss would be a man of passably good 
looks, if something were not in the way. He is not a handsome 
man, nor is he even pre])os.scssing. On the other hand, he has 
a free, open way with him. He laughs loudly ; he tells a story; 
he is always ready to say the pro])cr thing that stands for sym¬ 
pathy ; he can sing a good song; he can drink with any man 
of his inches, and does too, when he gets the chance of doing it 
for nothing. He is affable, to every one. He never foi-gcts a 
face, to commit which fault has brought thousands of short¬ 
sighted men to grief. He pays his way as far as he can, and 
W'ould wish to owe no man anything. And yet, with all these 
admirable qualities, Paul is not popular. To be sure, he has 
had, as he is never tired of saying, luck dead against him. To 
be only thirty, aird to have failed as a blacksmith and imple¬ 
ment-maker, the trade to whieh he was brought up—as a farmer 
and seedsman, the trade which he tried next—and as an auctioneer 
and estate agent; and now, to be in a bad way as a farmer and job¬ 
bing smith, shows a malignity of fate against which few men could, 
struggle. At the same time, there are not wanting those who 
say that Paul Bayliss has only himself to thank; that he had 
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good cliOTces, and that, if lie could Lave kept out of the way of 
Johnny Armstrong, and the seductions of Lis convivial set, Le 
would not have failed in any of Lis undertakings, and might 
Lave Loeii a well-to-do man by this time. But, with all this, Lo 
was still a hopeful man, and Lad one answer always ready for 
the “candid” reuiavk.s of friends: “You wait till I turn up 
trumps.” To the friends it seemed that the turn of his suit 
never came. Candour coinjie.lled them to exjiress a pious doubt 
that it ever would come. Such was Paul Bayliss at the time my 
story begins. \Ve left him, with busy mind and quick strides, 
making the best of Lis w.ay to tlie Lot a.shes of Johnny Arm¬ 
strong’s roof-tree. 

A mile on Lis way was a point where three roads met. He 
came to a stop. After sill, four bliiekened walls and a Leap of 
charred ddbris could Lave nothing more to tell him than Le 
knew already. Myles Cuolahan, on the other Land, might know 
a good deal more. He Lad learned froin the mes.setiger the bravo 
jiart jJayed by the Iri.slinian, and Le took the road that led to 
hfyles’s habitation, lie came luc.sently to a row of small two- 
storey Louses, all exactly alike, all with green doors, green shutters, 
white blinds, only some of them whiter than others ; all bearing 
an air of meekness and dependence, which proclaimed the fact 
that they were occupied by the employd-s at tin; uorks. I’lven 
at this early Lour their tenants, Lead.s of the familie.s, were away 
at the factory. The door of the Jir.st, like all the rest, .stood 
hospitably back, and opened, as is the practice r>f such doors, 
upon the living-room. In this room—his throat tied round with 
a red silk handkerchief, dressed in a thick pea-jacket, rusty black 
hat, and a dilapidated pair of trousers, such duds and gleanings 
in the way of clothes as his friends could lend him to reidacc 
the garments destroyed by the fire—sat Myles Cuolahan. Myles 
—a little man, thin and spare, with a sharp, clear-cut nostril, 
black eyes as bright as beads and as clear as a bell, cri.s[) curly 
black hair, thin checks, and a long straight chin—was sitting 
on an inverted box, his own pack-box, in front of the fire ; in 
his lips was a pipe, but it was empty; and in his arms—Bayliss 
noticed it with great surprise—hugged by about the biggest pair 
of hands that ever belonged to man, was a baby; and to the 
baby—a tiny creature, wrapped find swathed in flannel, with its 
little face sleepily turned upwards—Myles was singing, in a high- 
toned voice that might have been heard miles off, some sort of 
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nonsense, a reminiscence of liis native country and his own 
childish days:— 

“ A turf and n clod 
Spoils Nabuchod; 

A knife and a razor 
Spells Nabucliodiiezzar; 

A silver siswn and a gold ring 
Spells Niibucliodnczzar tlio king; 

All old pair of slippers, and a new pair of shoes, 

Spells Nabuebodnezzar the king of tlie Jews.” 

As for the tune, it was a queer old Irish melody, Sfoorc never 
heard it, forluiiatcly, and so yon will not find it in those five 
big volumes, wlicre there is so much sweet old music, and so 
much sugary, brand-new sentiment. 1 heard an imitation of it 
myself the other day, played and sung by a j’oiing lady, to some 
affecting words about love and parting, which made me laugh, 
because I thought of ilyles and Nabuchod. 

He beat time to the music with his right hand, keeping the 
left leg a foot and a half or so above tlie ground, so as to preserve 
the equilibrium of tlie baby. Paul Bayliss moved softly towards 
him. 

“ A turf and a clod spells Nabuchod. 

Thim’s Irish liieroglyjdiics, Masther Jobnny Armstrong. There’s 
Egyptian hieroglyphics, too; but I’ll tell ye all about tbim 
when you get older and 1 get wiser. Faith, now, ye see, there’s 
room for improvement for both of us. Don’t sliut your eyes 
again, ye little divil. The strongest habhy I ever see. Keep 
’em wide open, for manners, while I’m talking to ye. And 
never a cry since ye was born 1 Why don’t j'c cry, thin, with 
your father burned to a cinder, and nothing better, Lord forgive 
ns ! than a handful of sut and ashes, and ycr mother lying in 
her cowld coffin, ye ungrateful little divil. 

A knife and a razor siiells Nalmcliodncz-zar.” 

Bayliss had not made his entrance heard, lie now stepped 
up to Myles, and touched him on the shoulder. 

“ Cuolahan ! ” 

The Irishman, startled, dropped his left leg, and brought up 
his right with a sudden jerk that caught the infant, fortunately, 
in the safest place possible, and threw it a good foot or so into 
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tho air. Myles caught it cleverly in Lis two great open 
hatids. 

“ Bcd.ad, now, Paul Bayliss, ’tis easy to see ye’re not a married 
man. Stcalin’ on a man* in that secret way, when he’s got a few 
hours’ old babby in his arms, .and his wife wiishin’ up, and the 
b.abby miglit have been bruk, and kilt. Then where should we 
be ?—where should wo be, I axes you, Paul Bayliss 1 The beaks 
sitting on us—six months only, and no hard labour, for Myles 
Cuolahan, licensed hawker, in considcnition of his excellent 
character—six years, and the treadmill, for Paul Bayliss, Esquire, 
because he’s such an unlucky divil. But sit down, P.aul; sit 
down, .and have a dhrink in memory of the poor departed. 
Johnny’s no more, P.aul; the Co.’s come to .an end intirely. 
Here’s all that’s left of Jiim. Biddy won’t cry over the child, 
for fear of b.ad luck.” 

Bayliss shook his head mournfully. 

“Ye’ve he.ard, av coorse, wli.at ’tis with 2'oor Johnny. Why, 
’tis murder, Paul, or next door to it, becase a man c.in’t bo 
hanged for murdherin’ himself. There can’t even be a funeral, 
becase there’s nothing left to bury, 'riiey wouldn’t do that, not 
even in jwor ould Ireland—God bless her! No, sir; the base 
S.axon tyrants ”- 

“ Never mind the Saxons, Jlyles. 'Tell me all about Arm¬ 
strong.” 

“ Lord rest his soul for a good, honest, dnre-divil ch.aj) that 
never refused his gl.ass ! ” Myles heaved a natural sigh. 

“Wo tuk him home s.afe to his own door, you and me, and 
then he sets fire to the house .and himself, and everything’s burnt 
iq). All the sticks and the be.autiful ould ijictures he was so 
fond of, the ])ictures of the ould Armstrongs; and the jjoor wife’s 
dead with this little sj)alpeen hero, nothing at all saved for him ; 
and I’m hero, wasting my time nursing of him, and that’s all 
about it. Paul, it’s lucky for Johnny that it w’.as at Christmas- 
tide he dieil, for blessed Peter leaves the doors of heaven wide 
open till 'Twelfth Night, and no questions axed. We’re six 
nights off that. Johnny ’ll be in by this, i)raisc the Lord ! and 
plenty of time to spare.” 

A curious expression came over Bayliss’s face But just then 
Mrs. Cuolahan ap2)eared at the door, and he sytokc to her. An 
Irish girl, bright-faced and rosy-cheeked, some five and twenty 
years old. She looked inquiringly at her husband. 
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“ It’s Paul Bayliss, Mary, and he’s come to see after liis friend 
and partner Johnny Armstrong, dead, poor chap ! ” 

“ Friend, were you ? ” she replied. “ Then you might have done 
him the good turn to keep him away from the dhrink. Partners 
in what, were you ? was it in the whisky ? ” 

“ Hoiild your tongue, Biddy ! With poor Johnny and his 
■wife dead as an ould turf^’ said Myles; “ arid .about as much 
of hini left, more’s the pity.” 

“If you’re a friend,” went on the woman, “you’ll give a 
Chrislian burial to his wife. It’s hard on her, poor respectable 
woman, toiling and slaving for the b.abby that w.as to come ; 
hard on her to have nothing but a pauper’s funeral.” 

“Ay,” said Paul, “it’s hard. Was.nothing 8.aved from the 
fire?” 

■“ Nothing,” said Myles. 

“ Come to the cott.age with me,” returned I’aul in whose face 
the strange expression still dwelt. “ Come to the cottage, and 
let us look at the mins.” 

'fhe two walked away to the roofless and burnt-out wreck, and 
Bayliss, getting inside the ruins, began poking about with his 
stick among the hot and smoking embers. 

Tliere were chaired ends of timber, bits of broken pottery, 
glass melted dowm and run in shapeless heaps, metal also melted, 
but not a scrap of anything whole. As for p.apers, these, of 
course, were all gone together. 

“Nothing saved”—he spoke to himself, not to Myles—“not 
a scrap of paper; not a vestige of anything left.” 

“ Sorrur a bit of paper at all, at all.” 

“ I shall go to Esbrough, and see what is to be done,” said 
Bayliss. “ No, no, don’t come with me; I can’t talk now. 'This 
has been a great shock to me.” 

He left the Irishman standing outside the ruins, and strode 
off down the road. 

Now, this man, who had had so many failures and disappoint¬ 
ments, whoso appearance in the Bankruptcy Court was an event 
regularly looked for and anticipated by his friends, was, up to 
this moment, one of the most honest creatures in the whole 
world. He had never robbed, defrauded, stolen, nor cheated. 
Simply a plain ne’er-do-well. Temptation assailed him, doubt¬ 
less, in other forms, but never in the form of dishonesty. Lais, 
who lures everybody, might have lured him; Bacchus, in the 
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shape of Johnny Armstrong, had certainly often beguiled him ; 
Mercury, the god of thieves and speculators, never. And now, 
as he marched along the road, with his hands in his pockets,'the 
colpur in his face came And went as an idea in his brain took 
form and coherency. 

“If Cindahan were to lake the child . . He s{)oke the 
words to himself as he sat on a stile by the roadside, deep in 
thought. After remaining seated for several minutes, he rose 
with a look of resolution, wiped his forehead hurriedly with his 
handkerchief, and walked briskly by the field-path into Esbrough. 

Across fields which had once been owned in fee by Armstrongs, 
ancestors of Johnny’s, but which, generations back, had passed 
into the hands of a thriftier race. There had remained, however, 
to John the Last—they were all Johns—of the broad but some¬ 
what barren acres around Esbrough, held by the Armstrongs 
in the times of the Tudors and Stuarts, two farms, one close to 
the town, large and good; the other, three or four miles away, 
.small and bad. The land on this farm—Holcotes, it was called 
—would feed geese indifferently, and starve a few head of inferior 
cattle. Oats in favourable seasons came to something, barley 
struggled for existence, and wheat declined to grow at all. On 
the property were a huge barn and three labourers’ cottages, 
dilapidated, curious for their antiquity—one had a stone built 
into the front, bearing the date 1585—and adapted to the domestic 
requirements of pigs of homely tastes. There was no homestead, 
and two or three rotting wooden structures did duty for farm 
buildings. An old grand-uncle of Johnny’s left the two farms 
to him, with the stock on both and the furniture in the large 
substantial house on the good farm. Johnny Armstrong, one 
and twenty, came from Northumberland, whither his grandfather, 
an Esbrough Armstrong, had withdrawn to find other far-ofi 
Cousin Armstrongs, to enter into possession of his unexpected 
own. He brought his young and comely wife with him j and 
everybody thought him a lucky fellow. This grand-uncle had 
“ gone oyer to the majority ” in the very nick of time. Too 
soon, as the result showed. For Johnny was young, inexperi¬ 
enced, and a jolly fellow in company. Before six harvests had 
been garnered, the good farm was the property of Captain Perry- 
mout, a local liuidowner. The sale was cfi'ccted through the 
agency of Bayliss, and w-as his only transaction during his short 
career as an estate agent. After mortgages were paid off, and 
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debts, of wliicli there were plenty, paid, there was not very much 
money left for Johnny. But a few hundreds remained. Johnny 
removed, “ till he got a farm to suit him,” to the house he died 
in; for he never got the farm to suit Mm, nor, as far as anybody 
knew, ever looked for it. There was money in the ancient metal 
cashbox in the old grand-uncle’s bureau to dig at, siud Johnny 
dug. Bayliss also took his shovel there. For ho liked Johimy 
well enough “in company,” and Johnny liked him well enough, 
to lend him certain portions of his small stock of cash, taking 
“ a memorandum ” in return for each successive loan. And 
Bayliss was the tenant of the ninety-three acres some odd perches 
at Holcotos, and carried on a small smith’s and foundry busi¬ 
ness in the barn metamorphosed into a factory. And at length 
Johnny, being a gentleman with unoccupied time and c.apital, 
and Bayliss a too persuasive friend of a versatile turn as to matters 
generally, the two men became partners in the business of black¬ 
smiths, makers and menders of the neighbouring farmers’ ploughs 
and harrows, and smitlis’ work in general. One sensible stipula¬ 
tion Johnny made. lie knew something about farming ; knew 
warm land from cold; and he made a proviso that the farm 
should be no pjirt of the partnership. But Bayliss should carry 
on the Holcotes geese and cows, and barley and oats, on his own 
sole account. And he took “ a memorandum ” about all this. 
Between friends this was enough, and Johnny hated the prospect 
of “ lawing.” Bayliss, too, had a clear head, and wrote a good 
hand. Under such princii)als it is not SHrj)rising that business 
was bad, or that the two or three men employed in the black¬ 
smith’s shop followed the cxanij)le of the masters pretty often, 
and let Punch wait for his new sot of shoe.s, and little Ilodgo 
call a good many times for the new ploughshare. So Johnny 
lived upon the capital that lay still, a starveling remnant, in the 
bureau, instead of upon the expected profits of “ Bayliss ife Co.” 
This fund at last was exhausted, 'i'liere remained, however, 
Holcotes, the rental value of which was fifteen shillings an acre, 
which Bayliss declared was fourteen more than it was worth. 
Sixty-five pounds a year? But nobody about E.sbrough would 
buy the land at any reasonable price. Johnny had tried to sell 
it with his other farm ; and it was not to bo supposed, Bayliss 
said, that “ far-comers ” would bo found to drop down from tho 
clouds as purchasers of this barren patch. Further, as Johnny 
reasoned with his wife, it would not be “ the right thin.g,” as 
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Bayliss, a friend and partner, was the tenant, to sell Holcotes at 
all. That poor uncomplaining woman made a speech'of unusual 
force and determination. “ John,” she said, throwing her arms 
ro'^nd the ne’er-do-well whom she had taken, out of her great 
girli.sh love, for better or for worse—all for worse, poor girl!— 
“ John, I Irtish we had never known Mr. Bayliss.” “Bayliss is 
die best friend I’ve got—I know that,” replied the fool. And 
wifely wisdom rejoined not. 

Ihit money must be had. It was tantalising to be a landowner, 
and want the price of a glass of refreshing whisky of an evening 
at the Packliorso and Talbot. It was nearly as bad as this to be 
told by the butcher that “ his terms were quarterly : ” to you, 
that is; but yearly to the rest of his “ propertied ” clients. 

The genius of Paul Bayliss cut the knot. He was, as he con¬ 
fided to liis partner, “up a damned tree” himself. Ho whis¬ 
pered in Johnny’s ear the insidious, fatal word Mortgage. E.'c- 
j)atiated on the difficulty of getting the thing done in Esbrough ; 
shortness of money ; greedy nature of the natives; and then 
earned Johnny’s eternal gratitude—and a share of the sovereigns 
—by tolling liiiu his sister could and would lend on the title 
deeds of Holcotes at five per cent. 

Barbara Bayliss, strict Methodist as she was, confessed to 
“ unworldly ” friends, over tea and the “ thin ” bread-and-butter 
served only at such love-feasts, that she “ liked a snug mortgage.” 
She had not, being a lady as well as a Methodist, frequented 
])nblic-h(nisc parlours, or been in any respect that rolling stone 
that gathers no nu)s.s. Consequently she had every penny of 
her moiety of the little fortune she and her brother had divided 
between them, and considerable increment thereon. 

To his partner’s proposal Johnny, seeing a comfortable vista 
of legs of mutton, with “ glasses,” harmonious evenings, and 
hilarity, iti place of the stinted Saturday night’s allowance ami 
a meagre Sunday’s dinner, cried content to Bayliss’s propos.al 
with all his heart. At the same time, be even devoted himself to 
serious business to the extent of forming some vague resolutions 
on the score of some day paying off the debt, principal and interest. 
As it was, the title deeds of Holcotes passed into Miss Barbara 
Bayliss’s possession, and she handed over to her brother the sum 
of two hundred pounds in the form of forty dirtyish five-pound 
notes of the Kavendale Banking Company. 

Between friends a mortgage deed was looked upon os a useless 
piece of extravagance. B 
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Johnny declared in his most social way, as he signed his name 
with a flourish, that he “ hated lawyers and lawing; ” and on 
his way home bought his poor little wife a black silk gown to 
mark a red-letter day in his calendar. * 

Miss Barbara Bayliss was perfectly satisfied ; she had the solid 
and tangible security of the deeds, good old parchments, yellow 
and crumpled, with plenty of large seals upon them. • 

And,for Johnny’s security the amount of the loan was endorsed 
with the signatures of the parties on the back of the newest of 
the deeds, and duly witnessed by Paul Bayliss. 

Months passed by, and the state of affairs warranted a further 
application for one hundred pounds. Over this loan the same 
process was gone through ; and Johnnyfelt quite cheered by the 
business-like aspect of the transaction. Lastly, about twelve 
months before his death, there was a third loan of two hundred 
pounds, endorsed on the back of the deed. There was thus a 
debt of five hundred pounds on the Holcotes Farm, about a 
third of its value. 

So that, at the time of his death, his income from his land 
was reduced to forty pounds a year by the payment of twelve 
pounds ten shillings of half-yearly interest to Muss Bayliss. Half 
a year’s rent Bayliss was to have paid him on the day of his 
death. And this twenty pounds he now saw a prospect of keep¬ 
ing in his own pocket, together with many future half-years’ 
rent. For Johnny was a “far-comer ” himself ; his grand-uncle’s 
one son had died ; the Annstrong.s had all left Esbrough ; 
and if he had any relatives, they were his wife’s, j)eople in 
Northumberland, a long way off, who were not in the least 
likely to come south, and inquire into the. possessions of a man 
who had destroyed his movables by his own act, and who, as all 
the world about Esbrough believed, had mortgaged his few acres 
of wretched laud for more than they were worth. 

And Myles (Juolahan was offering to take the heir. Where 1 
Anywhere, out of the way. On the tramp; in the pack of a hawker, 
who might never come back ; part of the “swag” he trotted 
from fair to fair, or from door to door. Babies often died, too; 
and if his father had lived, he never would have had a halfpenny. 
And everybody who know anything—Bayliss reasoned—knew 
that he had over-persuaded his sister to advance money by way 
of mortgage on such bad property; and nobody knew the amount, 
for Barbara was close. And as mortgagee she had a right to 
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foreclose, and nobody would bid against him if he bought in 
with her money. And a great many other things, more or less 
knavish, and therefore instigated by the devil j every one of 
them aimed at defrauding this little son of Vulcan of his interest 
in forty bits of yellow metal year by year. 

The power of gold to tear up the roots of that old tree honesty, 
.•Mid leave no shoot nor sucker to show the spot where it stood, 
has been too often a theme for novelists and other moral philo¬ 
sophers for it to be neeess,ary that I should explain how it came 
about that the mind of Paul Bayliss, brooding over his bankrupt 
smithy; his hard year with the cattle and poultry ; the cow that 
died of foot-and-mouth disease, .md the rascally butcher who 
thought her carcass “tocifar gone for sendiu’ to London j” the 
cart-horse that was struck by lightning a couple of years ago, and 
that he had never been able to replace; chickens with pip; 
goslings trampled out of life by the pigs; the failure of the barley 
crop ; all the evils that could befall a football of fortune in the 
agricultural line—decided to let matters slide at all events ; and 
as one thing leads to another, he presently determined to give 
them a kick on the way he wanted them to slide. 

“ We sluall see, Barbara,” he said to his sister, “ what the 
estate will fetch towards your mortgage when we sell it up. 
Meantime you’ve got your interest safe.” 

Barb.ara Bayliss, content with her twenty-five pounds a year, 
.asked no questions about the farm. 

Her brother resolved also, now th.at Johnny was desid, to say 
good-bye to Packhorse and Talbot habits ; for Paul Bayliss was 
no reckless profligate. He know that the day comes to all alike, 
when atonement by hard labour or by suffering must come for 
ill-gotten pleasures and young, follies. So he began well by ex¬ 
pressing himself with much propriety of language about the cala¬ 
mity; grieved over Johnny’s career and its untimely ending; 
put it about that there would not be a shilling left when the 
mortgage was cleared off, if the estate, indeed, would ever pay 
it; and after the inquest,, behaved handsomely in the matter of 
the funeral, heading the subscription list got up very readily 
among Johuny’.s friends. 

After the dead, the living. 

The inquest over, he sought Myles Cuolahan, and asked him 
what he proposed to do about the child. 

“ Let Biddy keep him,” said the hawker. “ She’s grown 
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to the boy, and you wouldn’t break her heart by taking him 
away.” 

“ It seems a good arrangement,” replied Bayliss. “ To be sure, 
Armstrong has no relations here; and ^erybody knows the clnld 
is with her . . . and . . . and . . . But, Cuolahan, you are 
not likely to stay in this town ?” 

“ No, we have been in Esbrough too long; my legs ache to bo 
out in the open; so do Biddy’s. We shall go on the tramp again. 
But nfver you fear; the boy will be well looked after, and it’s a 
healthy life.” 

Bayliss did not fear for the boy; he only feared for the voice 
of popular opinion. As it happened, popular oj^inion was silent 
on the subject. It was known that Johnny Armstrong’s infant 
was put out to nurse, and thus the chijd was forgotten. 

•“ A healthy life ! ” he murmured. “ Yes ! ” with a secret 
shudder at the impious hope lying in his mind that perhaps 
tlie boy might die. “ You will let me know from time to time 
that he is flourishing? ” 

“ I will,” said Myles. 

“ And it he wants help at any time, if I can give it, I will give 
it,” he went on, trying to compound with present wickedness by 
imaginary and future benevolence. “ Myles Cuolahan, it’s good 
of you to take the boy. It reminds me of my own conduct at 
the funeral.” He .alluded, in these delic.ate terms, to his sub¬ 
scription. “ The town will spe.ak well of both of us.” Myles 
grinned. lie cared little for the opinion of the town, and thought 
little of Paul Bayliss’s generosity. 'Then Paul, with a wry face, 
lugged out—the terra is the only one possible for the leathern 
instrument then in use—his long purse, and fished uj> two sove¬ 
reigns. They were a part of the twenty pounds due to his late 
partner. 

“ That is for the child, Myles. God knows I am poor enough, 
and how to get through this year I do not know. But there it 
is. They shall never s.ay that I deserted my poor partner’s child 
after his death.” 

“Poor Johnny Armstrong 1 ” said Myles. “Biddy shall have 
this money.” 

“ Ay, poor Johnny 1 ” said the other. 

A week after this, Myles gave the signal for departure. 

He carried the “ swag ” on his back—a box full of needles, 
pirns, and cotton twist. Biddy carried the baby. 
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There was a rising ground a mile out of the town, where Myles 
called a halt. 

“ Turn him round, Biddy,” he said. “ Let him look at the 
jilaoe where his mother 'died. Look ye, poor little creetur! 
There’s where all the Armstrongs lie buried. Yo come of as 
good a stock as meself, Myles Cuolahan—nearly. And it’ll be 
rfl)out as much good for you. Look at the ould place, for Lord 
knows when ye’ll see it again. Say God bless you, Biddy 
alaunah! ” 

As he turned on his way, a tear rolled down the cheek of the 
Irishman ; but, as he was walkihg in front of his wife, after the 
manner of the patriarch Jacob, Mohammed the Prophet, and 
the modem race of tramjw, Biddy did not see it. But she heard 
him sigli under his breath, and she clutched the baby the tighter 
out of sympathy. “Poor Johnny Armstrong 1 ” 

CHAPTER I. 

It is nine years later. The memory of poor Johnny Armstrong 
and his tragical end has well-nigh become a tradition. 'Pho 
lusty revellers whoso voices joined in his choruses have gone the 
way that all lusty revellers go as the fatal fortieth year draws 
nigh ; that is, they have either settled down into quiet folk who 
keep their eyes well open to the main chance, have married wives, 
and go to church regularly, or they have gone under altogether, 
and are no more seen. Some among them lie in the churchyard, 
their merriment stilled for ever. Some, ruined and beggared, have 
crept sadly up to London—the common refuge—where they per¬ 
form the lowest duties in a city clerk’s office, or prowl mournfully, 
with sad and wistful eyes, about the streets. Go ask, among 
those wdio have become respectable, what has become of their 
former frieiuls. Charley is married and settled—that is good 
for Charley. Jack ? When last you heard about Jack he was 
selling medicines on commission—that is bad for Jack. Tom is 
a billiard-marker. Harry is at Portland, for his country’s good. 
’Pile fast set of a country towm is like the fast set at a West-End 
club : those only emerge safely who are wise enough to come out 
in good time; and the plungers in gin-and-water, pipes, and 
harmonious evenings, meet with much the same fate as the 
plungers in baccarat, badminton, loo, and opora-dancers. Which 
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is, of course, just what it should be; for there ought not to be 
one fate for the rich and well-born, and another for those who 
never had a grandfather, and to whom the Funds are the shadow 
of a name. 

Paul Bayliss is at Holcote.s, going on quietly, but more pros¬ 
perously. Barbara, his sister, is buried, and he has inherited her 
little fortune. He is comfortably putting a small sum of money 
away.every year out of the proceeds of the horseshoes, pigs, 
poultry, and crops, at which he was disposed to swear when wo 
first met him. There is a house on the Holcotcs land now. Bayli.ss 
lives there ; but he pays no rent. In uneasy moments a thought 
flashes across him that the time may come rvheii he will have to 
pay up in full. To meet this evil, he'puts the rent religiously 
into the bank every half-year, for he defrauds no one. When! 
is John Armstrong’s heir '! No one knows, and it is riot his duty 
to run after him. Nor is it his duty to tell .all the world to whom 
Holcotes belongs. There is no one living, since Barbara breathed 
her last, to ask him questions; no one who dares challenge his 
right to the Land where, for nine long years, he has rested undi.s- 
turbed. Discovery ! What is there to discover 1 The rent is 
lying in the bank, ready for the owner to claim vlun the owner 
is able to claim it. But where is the owner ? Nine years ago 
there was a b.aby : he is doubtless dead. Carried about tiio 
roads by a drunken Irish hawker and his wife; badly fed, per¬ 
haps ; neglected, most probably. Why, the children of the poor, 
as Bayliss has read, die at the r.ate of fifty per cent, before they 
.are five years old. Things have thriven with him, too, which all 
country people take for a clear .'iign that Providence is on lii.s 
side. He has given up his bad habits, is temperate, works hard , 
is a churchwarden ; and though his farm is small, he turns it to 
the best advantage, .and stands well among his neighbours ; in.«o- 
rauch that, when he marries, everybody say.s that his wdfe is a 
lucky woman ; and the girls envy Mrs. B.ayli.s.s, who has a 
husband so prosperous, so cheery, and so good-natiirod. To be 
sure, the baby may be living. Well, and if he is, let him turn 
up and claim his own. Then Paul Bayliss pictures himself, 
after di.sputing the identity of the boy as long as possible, 
en.acting the part of the virtuous guardian. “ Young man,” he 
will say, “ the f.arm is yours; but I am your tenant. There is 
your rent, safely and regularly paid into the bank year after 
year, to a separate account in my own name, but never touched. 
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Take it, and let your father’s oldest friend still remain your friend 
and tenant.” Trae it is, that there are moments when another 
drama is acted unwillingly before bis eyes, when he perforce sees 
liiniself in quite another character, when he welcomes young 
A-mstrong as an intruder, denies his right even to the name 
he bears, «i)d says nothing about the ownership of the farm. 
•Strangely enough, these thoughts generally crowd across his 
brain at church-time, during the morning sermon ; and at such 
an hour he envies his neighbours, the fat, jolly farmers, who 
can sit with their heads back and their eyes upturned in a sub¬ 
lime rapture of indifference, while the clergyman harangues 
.sinners—that is, the farm labourers—on their .sins, and exhorts 
the profligates, the worl.dJ 3 '-mindod, tlie proud, tlie uplifted, the 
licentious, the thoiightle.s.s, and the sensual—always the farm 
labourers—to turn from their evil ways. 

The baby living ? Could .such a baby die ? Come with me 
to Long Lane, to (uic of the most wretched streets in the most 
wretched part of Sheflicld, and see for yourself. 

Jn a poor and dirty room, whoso wainscoted walls were, per¬ 
haps, once white; who.se ceiling could never, surely, have been 
while : whose furniture consists of a bed—a straw mattress spread 
in a coi'Mcr—a table and one chair, are two children, sitting side 
by side and hand in hand upon the mattress. It is seven o’clock 
ami a bright IVlay evening ; the democratic sun, who is not 
particular, and warms everything with a line impartiality^, shines 
through the dirty p.anes of gl.ass upon the pair. One is a boy— 
look at him—the image, the perfect resemblance, of poor Johnny 
Armstrong, with the .same d.ark-brown curly Jiair; the same 
bright eyes, fearless and keen—hazel eyes, deep .and true; the 
.same broad forehead, and—but here the likeness ceases. For 
his lips are firm and strong, while his unlucky father’s were weak 
and shifty; his chin i.s full and .square, while Johnny’s was small 
and retreating ; and in these tw'o signs of a mcrcifid fortune those 
who knew his mother might have traced a resemblance to her. 
For this is no other than Jack Armstrong himself, the little son 
of Vulcan, born in a foundry while the seething metal ran up 
and down the U)onld.s, and the furnace flashed its red light upon 
his opening eyes, carried up and down the roads of England for 
the fresh breezes of heaven to strengthen, his frame, and the pure 
country food—the milk and bread ungrudgingly bought for him 
by poor Biddy Cuolahan—to make bim wax strong and lusty. 
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A big boy, mark you, for his years; brave and determined: 
about him none of the London street-boy’s craft and impudence, 
for he knows them not. Myles Cuolahan, like all the rest, has 
been to London, but the boy has not run wild with others: he 
has had grave duties to perform ; and when they are in a town, 
as now, while Myles goes out with his pins, needlesv and twist 
to earn the daily bread, little Jack must stop at home and look 
after jN’orah, or must lead her up and down into the fields to 
play, pick the daisies where he can, and breathe such fresh air 
as may be found within hail of the Sheffield streets. Norah is 
poor Biddy’s parting bequest to Jack. When, four years ago, 
she lay down and died, stricken with some mortal disccose of over¬ 
fatigue and trouble, she made Jack take a great oath. 

“ Swear to me, now,” she said; “ swear. Jack, asthore—you 
that I carried in my arras and nursed at my own breast. Jack, 
my own son, almost—swear now, so help you Mary and the 
blessed saints, that you’ll always look to the girl. I’m going. 
Jack, but I’ll die aisy if you’ll promise for little Norah.” 

Jack was eight at the time, and Norah three, but the boy was 
perfectly acquainted with the nature and responsibilities of the 
trust, though he had not, as yet, even a nodding acquaintance 
with the blessed saints. But he repeated after her, <'rying the 
while, “So help me Mary and the blessed saints, Biddy, I’ll 
never leave little Norah! Why would I ? ” 

Indeed, he held the child in his little arms as he spoke, and 
her cheek was nestled against his. 

“’Tis no use spakin’ to Myles; no use at all, at all. O 
Jack! and he so good when the dhriuk isn’t iqjon him. And 
promise me something for yourself. Jack, darlin’, and then I’ll 
die happy as well as aisy ; becase I know then that you’ll be 
always good to my little Norah. Promise me that you’ll never, 
never drink.” 

Jack promised readily enough, having, at that early age, little 
experience of the temptations of whisky, beer, or rum, and, as 
yet, no discrimination of vintages. 

“ I’ll never drink, Biddy. And, see, perhaps some day Myles 
’ll leave it off.” 

“ Lave it off! ” she repeated with a bitter sneer. “ Lave it 
off, is it? He’ll never Lave it off so long as he’s got a copjier to 
spend at the house. Lave it off! Did ye iver know )uau or 
woman that left it off when once they’d begun ? Lave it off! 
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Tis meat and clothing: 'tis hope: 'tis love: ’tis their wives, 
God help us ; ’tis their children : ’tis their salvation : ’tis their 
praste: ’tis their mass, I tell ye. Lave it off! Myles is dbrinkiu’ 
now, when his Biddy lies a-dyin’. Oh, dear ! oh, dear ! ” 

‘She stopped, growing weaker every moment, and wept silent 
tears of resignation and sorrow. Presently the last tear rolled 
^own her thin and sunburnt cheek, and her features lay in the 
trustful smile of death. 

'file Lacedajmonians, in their laudable anxiety to hold up to 
their much-suffering youth the dangers of wine in their proper 
light, were energetic, but elementary. They got certain Helots, 
who were, no doubt, delighted at getting the office, and made 
them glorion.sly drunk at stated times ; then the Spartan youth 
admired the wondrous magic of wine, in that it turns an intelli¬ 
gent creature, usually firm on his legs and sharp with his tongue, 
into a shambling, in-kneed, slobbering animal, incapable of walk¬ 
ing, confused of speech, and muddy of intellect. The lesson, 
was, perhap.s, well enough in a country where there was no 
whisky, and where they actually mixed their fine.st wine with 
turpentine, so as to make it more nau.seous than the black broth, 
juid a less-to-be-desired drink than the sparkli?ig Eurotas, but it 
would not do in an advanced civilisation. Could we contrive 
such a lesson, it might be managed, with a little more cruelty, 
by first inspiring one Helot—for one would be enough—with a 
steady unconquerable love of whisky, and by then inviting the 
attention of the callow brood to the sufferings of his wife and 
children. For they Tvould see how, while the disease grew 
stronger and stronger, the wife would go about, her face set fair 
to meet the world, but with a heart ever more bitter and miser¬ 
able ; how the children would grow shabbier in spite of her con¬ 
stant efforts ; how the table would become daily more meagre ; 
how the furniture would disappear bit by bit; and how, lastly, 
there would be nothing left to stave off starvation for another 
day. 

Little Jack knew nothing of his father’s sins; but ail these 
things he had seen and noticed, in his brief life of nine years, in 
his benefactor, Myles Cuolahan, as he W'ent fa.ster and faster 
down that fatal path whose flowers seem at first so bright, whose 
briars, so strong and cruel, as you hurry down the slope, rend 
your garments as well as your heart. 

Biddy died. Myles came home too far gone to know it. 
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Next day, with the passionate self-reproof that his better 
nature taught him, he wept and prayed over his wife’s cold body, 
and after the funeral, kept sober for a fortnight. 

Then it began all over again. 

The children had been out in the afternoon, Jack leading 
Nonah. Theri they came home and waited for Myles. For 
breakfast they had bread-and-milk; for dinner they had bread 
without the milk ; for tea, because the bread was all gone, and 
Myles not come home, they had nothing. 

Jack told all his stories, one after the other ; then he danced 
to the child ; then he tossed her in his strong arms; then he sat 
down beside her, and caressed her. The fretful hunger was too 
strong at last to bear, and she burst into a low wail of pain. 

“ Hush, Norah, darlin’, hush ! Fatlier’ll come i)rcseiitly.” 

“Jack, I am so hungry.” 

“Not yet,” said the sage of nine. “ You know you must never 
be hungry till father comes home. Norah shall have her tea 
directly.” 

Not, you see, that the children kept fashionable hours, and 
had tea late, in this rookery; only Myles had left no money, and 
they had to wait. 

A thought struck the boy. 1 le juit Norah off his knees, and 
searched in the cupboard. There was a single crust of bread— 
dry, it is true, but still a piece of bread—lying in the corner of 
the cupboard unnoticed. This he put into a cup and poured .a 
little water over it so as to soften it, and then he fed the child, 
who gnawed it as ravenously as a dog gnaws a bone. 

“ There, Norah,” he whispered, “ we shall have more presently, 
when father comes home. I didn’t know it was there. Eat it 
all up, Norah.” 

She devoured it by degrees, taking her time over the simjde 
meal, while poor Jack looked at her with ravenous eyes and 
envied. Presently, she laid her head upon his shoulder and went 
hast asleep. Jack took the blanket from the bed, laid it over her, 
with his arm for pillow, took off her shoes and socks, and lay 
down beside her. She was quieted; that, at least, was something : 
but where was Myles ? For the first time in his life, little Jack 
felt the horrible stings of suspicion : he thought that Myles had 
deserted them both.' He was too hungry to sleep, and lay silently 
beside the little girl, staring at the red light of sunset in the little 
bit of sky above him. 
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He began to think of going downstairs to beg a piece of bread, 
but he was too proud for that, yet. So the sunset faded and the 
larkness came on, and there was no Myles, and Jack lay broad 
aivake while the church 'clock struck nine, and ten, and eleven. 

Then the pain grew so great as to be intolerable, and be was 
fain to mCan for hunger in his childish misery. 

Twelve o’clock struck, and the street grew quieter; and one 
o’clock, .and the street was almost hushed, but no Myles came, 
and the boy’s he.art sank lower and lower. Then Norah awoke 
and called him. He crept biick to the mattress, and so fell 
asleep with the girl in his arms. The moon shone in and lit up 
the room : presently the light, shifting round, fell full upon the 
sleeping figures, the sweet round faces of childhood, the little 
limbs tossed carelessly, and the curly locks lying together; and 
with it all, a sense of the girl’s confidence in her protector, the 
boy’s courage for the helpless child, shown in the attitude of their 
hands. In such a light, on such a scene, we might fancy the 
room tenanted by the guardian angels of the children. Are there, 
or is it fancy, the bending figures of two women praying band in 
hand above the bedl Are those white streaks upon the wall only 
the ignoble stains of poverty and neglect ? or arc they the white 
robes of the two dead mothers, jciilous for their children? 


CHAPTER ir. 

Myles Cuolahan, oblivious of the children, was at his club, a 
select circle of Irish gentlemen who used to meet nightly, or on 
such nights as were convenient, for the club was one of Perpetual 
Adoration of Bacchus, at that famous t.avern, the Fox and Hounds. 
’Phis was a night of more than common interest, for it w.as Monday, 
and there wore g.athered together, quite by accident, a collection of 
celebrities of whom Ireland had indeed reason to be proud. There 
was Paddy Flinn, hero of a hundred fights, whose life .and exploits 
are recorded in the chronicles of the P.R.; Anthony Noon, th.an 
whom none better wielded a bunch of fives ; and Alick Eccd, a 
heavy-weight who feared not even to withstand the godlike twins, 
first jiatrons of the art of boxing. There was O’Carrol, who 
could prove lineal descent from the Irish kings of the same name, 
and now deemed it no dishonour to advance civilisation as a 
hodman. There was Tape the “translator,” of whom it is re- 
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lated that, being once intrusted with a pair of boots to translate, 
—that is, to fit with new soles and heels—he disposed of the 
raw material for what it would fetch as leather in the rough, and 
drank the proceeds, afterwards humorodsly translating the boo^s 
by means of the binding of an old leather-bound volume which 
happened to be lying handy. He was the same man who, one 
Sunday morning, was left in charge of as noble a piece of beef 
as was ever dropped into a pot to boil, while his mates went out 
to drink. The temptation of thirst came upon him: I grieve to 
say that Mr. Tape yielded to the whisperings of the devil, took 
out the beef, replacing it by a lapstone, and sold it for what it 
would fetch in old ale. When the two mates came back in time 
to boil the cabbage, they naturally took the joke in ill part, and 
the honest translator kept out of their way till at least one more 
Sunday had passed. A fellow of an infinite wit was Tape, and 
a clubable man, able to sing and diince as well as drink. 'J'lien 
there was Anthony Noon again, above mentioned, who h.ad re¬ 
tired from the ring, and now found his means of subsistence in 
an occupation which began about the ist of September and 
ended somewhere about Febru.ary. For he was accustomed to 
purchase, at low rates, the leanest, skinniest birds that came up 
to market, and could thus act by them in the same uni>rincipIod 
manner as the American, perh.aps an imitator of Mr. Noon, 
adopted for the jumping frog: he filled tliem with small shot 
and sold them by weight. It was a lucrative business, but it 
left his summers a mere blank, and during a good six months in 
the year honest Anthony lived chiefly in seclusion. Patsy 
M'Nulty was there, as good-natured a bruiser as ever stripped ; 
he had just lost his fight with Nailer, owing to a too-confident 
belief in Myles Cuolahan’s training powers. And there, too, was 
Denys O’Toole, grown old now, and grey-headed, but respected 
still, by reason of the handsome thrashing he h.ad once given the 
Prince of Wales, when that potentate, accompanied by two friends, 
neither of them members of the Temper.ance Le.aguc, or even of 
the Christian Young Men’s Association, ventured one night into 
the Itookery at Westmimster, and assisted .at a Irish w.ake. And it 
was reckoned part of the general meanness of the English character 
th.at when the Prince came to the throne he did not seek out 
Denys and reward him with a pension for life. Yet Denys was 
the only man in all his life who ever showed the Prince what a 
thing it is to have your head in Chancery, 
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The room was a long, low room at the back of the tavern; on 
the table at the end sat a fiddler, at his feet a hat into which 
every new-comer dropped a sixpence, a collection for Brien 
M^Taverty, now in trouble, and about to bo tried the next day on 
a trumped-up charge of assaulting the police while intoxicated, 
iIvory man* had his pipe in his mouth, and some of the ladies 
^ 00 —this was a club in which ladies’ society, so far from being 
avoided, was even courted—and everybody, man or woman, had 
his mug of drink handy to his lingers. Among them was'Myles 
Cuolahan, the little spare man with the big hands, singing, 
drinking, and roaring with the best. If you look in his face, you 
will notice a cpicer expression, one of anxiety, a sort of fear upon 
it. His cheeks are puffed, his nose is red, ho looks twenty yeara 
older than when we met .him h''St. Poor Myles has been going 
downhill fast since his wife died, and is now very near the end 
of his tether, though there is still time to turn back. 

There is dancing; there is singing; there is the music, not 
low and rippling, but loud and harsh, of women’s voices; there 
is fiddling; there is stamping on the floor ; and presently there 
are indications of a coming duel. 

“ Fight it out, lads 1 ” cries Myles, springing to the floor. 
“ ^lore’s the fun. Pity ’tw'ould be if the dhrink don’t make an 
alteration. We come in sad, and we go out happy; we come in 
peaceful, and we go out quarrelsome : Glory bo to whisky 1 ” 

Whether the club danced, or sang, or drank, or fought, the 
fiddle went on exactly the same, playing Irish jigs. The fiddler 
sat with his nose in the air pud his eyes on the ceiling, as if 
absorbed in thought. Now and then he moved his right foot in 
time, but besides this ho gave no sign of life beyond the move¬ 
ment of his arms and fingers. 

The row began, if one may trace things back to their ultimate 
cause, like all rows since the siege of 'Troy, through a woman. 
There was a neat and extremely pretty little Welshwoman, re¬ 
markable among the other ladies present for the careful purity 
of her attire. .She had black hair, very bright eyes, and a very 
striking expression in her face, which, when she was watching a 
fight, made you understand how the Homan ladies managed to 
enjoy a gladiatorial contest. She w'as the lawful wife and better 
half of Patsy M'Nulty. She spoke with a pure and beautiful 
accent in “book” English, perfectly different from that of the 
rough Irish round her, and as if—which was in fact the case— 
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she was speaking a foreign language. And though she sometimes 
used the “ argot ” of her associates, she preferred the tongue of 
Addison, which she had been taught at school. 

“My husband,”she remarked to Mr. Nailer, already mentioned 
above, who showed signs of grogginess about the head, “ would 
scorn to be intoxicated by six little glasses of whisky. My 
husband is a feriy much petter man than you or Myles CuoIahai» 
either, though you did beat him and win the money at the match. 
But everybody knows that was because Myles trained him, and 
they both got drunk together every day. He would bo perfectly 
prepared to fight you again to-morfow. Do not think my husband 
is afraid of you.” 

After firing this blow in a calm and collected manner, she 
retired to the other end of the room, nearest the door, where 
she sat .and smilingly watched the effect. Mr. Nailer, whose 
sensibilities were as keen as his proportions were large, was 
stung to the quick by this observation, and instantly leaping 
to his feet, began a circuit round the room, pushing his way 
through the dancers with the carelessness of superior strength. 
Encumbered as he was with many glasses of whisky, which made 
his head roll about and his legs lurch, his progress w.as unsteady. 

“ Where’s M'Nulty ? ” he shouted. “ 8how me M'Nulty. 
Bring out your Patsy M'Nulty; him as I thrashed already, and 
him .as Fm ready to thrash again for five pounds or a hundred. 
Come out! Myles Cuolahan—Myles the trainer—Ho ! ho 1— 
Myles with the big fist, come out both of ye, till I kill ye at 
wunst.” 

Patsy and Myles, who were side by side, rushed to the front, 
and in a moment the bridge of b.attlo was Ilomerically set with 
combatants, in which all, save the modest little Welshwoman, 
who only looked on and smiled, took an active and a pleasurable 
part. 

After it had raged for ten minutes or so, the landlord, thinking 
that enough blood was shed for the preservation of honour, turned 
put the lights, .and when quiet was restored, threatened to turn 
out the combatants as well, unless they consented to take their 
drink “quiet and sober, like Christians.” They shook Lands 
and sat down again. The lights were lit once more, the fiddler, 
who had been stopped, struck up another jig, and all was harmony 
again. 

“You’re getting dhruuk, Myles,” said Patsy as a friendly 
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observation. “ Ye were dhrunk last night j and ye were dhrunk 
the night afore last night. How long have you been in it nowl” 

“ Six weeks to-night, Patsy. I’ve been dhrunk for six weeks 
evary night; and spent all*the money. Lord help the childher!” 

“ Then don’t do it .again,” rejoined the bruiser. “ Go home 
j'.r'w, Mylesf and go to bed.” 

• “ I had ’em last night, Pat. I had the horrors worse than iver 
they come before. I got out of bed and I tuk the raaor—think 
o’ that, now—and I stood over the childher on their matthrass 
and . . and . . I don’t know how it was I got safe to bed 
again, and they woke up safe this morning. I’m afraid to go 
home, Pat, Pm afraid.” 

He finished his glass of whisky, which was not adulterated 
and spoiled with water, .and wiped the perspiration from his 
forehead. Then he looked furtively round the room, and behind 
him, as if there might be some fearful thing prowling in the rear, 
and tried to laugh. 

But the little Welshwoman with the demure countenance, 
seeing no further prospect of any fighting, came and carried 
away his friend. 

“ Patsy, you are coming home with me. You have to begin 
training to-morrow, and your fight is to Lake place in a fortnight. 
It is only for a ten-pound note, but you must win it. You 
liave had tivo more glasses of whisky than by a right you should 
have taken. Come home at once.” 

Patsy was like a lamb, and followed his commanding officer. 
He was not a bit the worse for the little skirmish he had just 
gone through; a cut lip heals very soon, and a black eye is one 
of those things that few gentlemen of his habits of thought and 
occupation are long without. 

Myles, left alone, began to drink harder. In course of time 
he found himself pleasantly and hopelessly drunk, and rejoiced, 
for he could now bid defi.auce—a drunken man’s defiance—to 
the dreams that haunted him night after night, when the fumes 
of the whisky left his brain. It was past one iu the morning 
when he stumbled up the stairs, threw himself upon the bed, 
dressed as he was, and in a moment w<as fast asleep. 

It might have been an hour later—not more, because there 
was yet no light iu the sky, and the moon shone bright and clear 
through the window—that he stirred on the bed, put out an 
arm as if to feel for something, and then, with a .start and a groan, 
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aat «p and looked wildly round him. There was nothing in the 
room, not cfven furniture; there was nobody save the sleeping 
children in the corner; but he glared round and round the room 
as if following some shape or spectral image of his brain. Pre¬ 
sently his eyes dilated and became fixed. The creature of his 
drunken fancy resolved itself into something resemblftig a form ; 
took to itself anus and legs; assumed eyes that looked intj 
Myles's face, and fingers that beckoned him on ; put on a face 
which' was one of unimaginable cunning, devilry, and mockery; 
and, stooping close to his bedside, moved cadaverous lips through 
which no sound came, but which spoke words easy to be under¬ 
stood. “ Come, Myles, now is the time to do it.” 

Yet there was nobody in the room at all, except himself and 
the two children ; these were sleeping.on their mattress' in the 
corner ; the moon lay full upon them, showing little Norah with 
her head nestled on Jack’s shoulders, her arms about his neck, 
her long dark hair Ij’ing in masses over Jack’s head and face ; 
and the boy, weary with hunger and watching, lying on his back 
and sleeping off the pain. The eyes of the drunkard, fixed upon 
the Person who walked slowly from the bedside, passed over the 
space from the bod to the cupboard, from the cupboard, still 
more slowly, to the mattress where the children lay asleep. 

Then Myles groaned aloud, and, slipping from the bedside, 
stood upright, steady as a rock, though he had been almost help¬ 
lessly drunk but an hour before, and sighed heavily. 

Then he sat down .again on the bed, deliberately took off his 
coivt, rolled uj) his sleeves, unlaced and took off his boots, which 
were the heavy double-soled boots w'orn by trampers and bought 
by those gentlemen of Lanc.ashire who correct their wives with 
booted feet. Then, in his stockings, he crept silently to the 
cupboard. 

What is it his hands feel for in the dark .as he trios e.ach shelf, 
one after the other, in vain? He forgets, perhaps, how only 
that very morning he took his razor to a neighbour, under the 
pretence of wanting .an edge jjut on it, and left it avith liim for 
safety. Unable to find it, he turns round, still following his 
invisible director. Tlien his eye brightens, and he creeps across 
the room to the fireplace. The poker lies there. As he steps 
a plank creaks beneath his feet, and little Jack wakes up. 

With a start, like Myles, and with a dreadful fe.ar upon him, 
for he sees Myles out of bed, dressed, and 8te<althily creeping 
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towards the mattress, with the poker in his hand. Re is moving 
BO slowly, 80 slowly, that at first you would think him standing 
in the middle of the room. But he does move, for all that, and 
it, is always in the direttion of the bed; while in his hand he 
c.arries, lifted in readiness to strike, the poker, which flashes as 
he gets within the moonlight from the window. Jack, like some 
‘poor Indian bird in presence of the snake, sat spell-bound, 
motionless, his eyes fixed on the white face and menacing fea¬ 
tures of Myles. 

The room was light enough, in the twilight of the summer 
and the bright morn of May for him to see something more— 
something that he had never yet seen in his drunken benefactor 
.—a purpose. Ills montili was drawn back, his dry lips trembled 
with impatience, his white teeth gleamed, his eyeballs starting 
from his head, liis body was bent double, as he stole, slowly, 
slowly, over the boards with the weapon in his hand. And then 
Jack saw, further, that, though Myle.s was looking him straight 
in the face, he did not see him—he was looking at some one else. 
For between Myles and the children stood the devilish spectre 
of his brain ready to make poor Myles a murderer! But as yet 
he had not given the signal. 

Jack never knevif how long this lasted—probably but half a 
minute—for his nerves w'cro frozen with terror. Then little 
Norah moved in her sleep, and whispered in her dreams; and 
Jack, recovering from his stupefaction, sprang out of the bed and 
stood face to face with Myles. Stripling and child as he was, 
the boy was ready to do battle with the drunkard for the life of 
Norah. On the bare arms of the man the muscles stood out like 
the ropes of the rigging of a yacht; in his face there was set a 
look of dreadful resolution ; his eyes gleamed with the purpose 
of destruction ; ho was possessed with a devil. To meet all this 
force there was nothing but a child of nine, weak with long hunger, 
too, if that made any difierence, and onlyr strong of will. On 
his forehead fell the hot and poisonous breath of the drunken 
man, like that gas which, descending upon the earth, poisons and 
chokes the life out of man and plant. Almost within reach of 
the heavy iron weapon, the child stood gazing into the face of the 
haunted man, who dragged forward his feet, inch by inch, as 
if drawn by something beyond his will. And the boy saw, while 
he shivered and trembled to see it, that Myles had no perception 
gt all of his presence; their faces were not a foot apart, for 

c 
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Myles was stooping; their eyes looked into and were reflected 
. in each other : but Myles saw nothing. And Jack would have 
screamed and cried for help, but he was afraid; for he did not 
know what to do or what would happen. . 

The man made a hasty step forward—*one more, and he would 
be upon the boy. Jack stepped aside and seized Him by the 
right arm, turning him suddenly and violently away from the? 
mattress where little Norah lay sleeping, with her white bare 
limbs tossed carelessly and gleaming in the moonlight. To 
Jack’s astonishment, Myles made no sign, but continued slowly 
advancing in the new direction. This was that of his own bed, 
which lay but a yard off. Jack—always with one eye upon the 
villauous poker—pulled him gently by the shirt-sleeve till he 
nearly touched the bod, and then fell- back and watched. As 
his knee struck the iron edge of the bed, Myles gave a fierce but 
muffled cry, and raised the poker to strike. Once—twice—thrice; 
and then he redoubled the blows upon the unoffending pillow, 
while the great drops rolled off his forehead and his chest heaved 
at the exercise. Then, suddenly, dropping the poker, he fell down 
upon his knees by the bedside, and burst into violent prayers and 
sobs. 

When he was fairly spent and the danger was over, the day 
was breaking. Jack quietly took the poker and hid it beneath 
his own mattress. Little Norah still slept undisturbed. Then, 
mindful of poor Biddy’s last injunction, he fell upon his knees 
and thanked God as one who has escaped a great and terrible 
peril. And then he turned to watch Myles. Ills face buried in 
his hands—his whole frame shaken and trembling with emotion, 
he was crying, praying, and cursing, all in the same breath. 

“ 0 Lord ! ” he groaned, “ forgive me! I have killed them 
both ! My little Norah—^Norah, alaunah, my darlin ! my love ! 
my little baby! my black-haired Norah, mavourneen! will ye 
niver spake to me again ?—niver kiss your wicked father’s cheeks 1 
—niver twine your little arms round his neck? Niver again— 
niver again ! May the Lord curse the dhrink ! 0 Jack ! now 

it’s your blood my arms are dabblin’ in—your innocent blood, 
my purty boy, that I love as well as Norah, and better. O 
Lord! Lord! . . . forgive me ! forgive me ! ” 

“ What’s the use, My]e.s, of askin’ to be forgiven ? Why don’t 
you get up, Myles Cuolahan, ye blackhearted murdherin’ Pro- 
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desJan—wliy don’t ye get iiii, and rim awayl They’ll find ye, 
and they’ll hang ye, and sarve ye right! ” 

• • ^ • • • 

• “ I can’t get up. I’m tied to the bed. 'Tis the Lord that 

houlds ini^tight and won’t let me go. Lordl Lord! let mo go 
and be hanged, but show me once more—oh 1 show me once more 
the childher, if only to mock me, before I die. And I’ll take the 
poker and beat out my own brains, and thin we shall all three 
come to You at wunst. Norah and Jack will go to heaven, where 
Biddy sits playin’ on a gouldcii harrup and waitin’ for us; but 
I shall niver go there, and they’ll be all there miserable for iver 
and for Ivor, cryin’ out their blessed eyes when they ought 

to be singin’ and makin’ glory. 0 Jack ! 0 Biddy I ’tis Myles 

has spoiled your he.aven for ye. For the Lord can niver forgive 
this night—lie can’t do it. I musn’t ax it. It wouldn’t bo fair 
on Patsy M'Nulty, who niver killed anybody, except by accident 

and in his divarshin. Lord ! I dusn’t ax it—I don’t- ’’ Then 

ho began again almost in the same words. 

When he prayed again to see the “childher” once more. Jack, 
wlio had no terror now that he had once successfully diverted him 
from the mattress, put his hand under his forehead and lifted it 
lip, lying down so that his face met Myles’s. Myles showed no 
.surprise. He thought it was an answer to bis prayer, and only 
hissed the boy silently and solemnly, his tears falling upon liis 
face. Then he murmured, “ Now Norah, 0 Lord! Glory be 
to all the saints ! ” 

Jack brought Norah, still asleep, and laid her in front of him. 
When the man saw the child, he burst into a fit of fresh sobs 
and lamentations, waking her up. 

Little Norah began to prattle, but Jack took her up again, and 
laid her on the mattress. 

“ Norah must go to sleep again directly.” 

“Iss,” said Norah, lying down and shutting her eyes very 
obediently. Directly Jack left her, however, she sat up and 
bog.m to crow and toss her arms about. Myles got up from his 
knees, wringing his hands, and began debating aloud whether he 
should run away or not. Before he had settled that important 
point, the fit of repentance and despair seemed to leave him as 
suddenly as it came, and he lay down on the bed with his eyes 
shut, and fell fast asleep. Jack proceeded leisurely to undress 
him. This partially accomplished, he bethought him of the next 
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day, and proceeded to examine his pockets. In the coat-tail 
there was n small loaf. In the pockets there was a penny. Not 
another farthing had the man, though his receipts the day before 
had amounted to some eight or nine shillings. Poor Jack hud 
eaten nothing for nearly twenty hours, and he coiijd wait no 
longer. Dividing the loaf into two parts, ho took one for himself, 
and the other he kept for Norah, giving her a little piece at a 
time. ‘ llis own was soon gone, .and he was hungry still. But 
he would not touch the child’s portion, and sat down again on 
the bed, wearied with watching and waiting; and presently the 
two children were sound asleep .again in each other’s arms; and 
when the morning roused them up all was but a dream of the 
night. 


CHAPTER III. 

It was not till one o’clock in the day that Myles Cuol.ahan 
awoke, first with the feeling of lazy contentment which always 
follows violent exertion and long sleep; then with a sense of 
discomfort, due to the whisky; and then with a sudden, agonis¬ 
ing pa!!g at the heart, when he remembered his dreadful deed of 
the night—a p.ang which made him leap from the bed and stare 
wildly round, crying, “ Jack !—Norah !—the childher.” 

He remembered it all: the devil who came to his bedside and 
whispered ; who went to the cupboard and pointed to where the 
razor generally lay; who led him to the poker, and put it into 
his hand ; w'ho bid him creep softly, so as not to wake the little 
ones; who nerved his arm to strike, .and then, when the deed 
was done, left him despairing. What he could not remember, 
trying to recall the time when he crept slowly round the room, 
with his arm half-raised, and his head bent forward, was the 
reason : why had the devil told him to kill the children ? Yet 
he knew there was a reason, and a good one, because it seemed 
the only thing left to do, the one possible thing, before the whole 
wjis finished. 

He was standing with his back to the children’s mattress, and 
Buddeidy it flashed across him that behind him, silent, battered, 
bathed with blood, were the murdered children. Then a worse 
horror fell upon his heart, and it became colder than stone. The 
beads of such a sweat as stood upon Macbeth’s brow in the morning, 
stood u 2 ion his brow; his limbs shook beneath him; he turned 
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up Ills face, and met the sun’s great eye staring in upon him like 
an accuser; and then, not daring to turn round, he stepped to 
the window, threw it open, and leaned his head out, looking into 
the crowded street below. When the mind is laden with some 
gfeat and terrible burden of anxiety or guilt, it takes an interest, 
by way oj refuge, in any little trifle that meets it, Oliver 
iJromw'oll, when he signs the death-warrant of Charles, flirts the 
ink in his neighbour’s face. “ Brutal flippancy ! ” cry the foolish 
critics, not discerning here a proof of the man’s terrible "mental 
struggles. If you read the ghastly stories of great crimes, you 
will find everywhere, and in grim contrast against the terrible 
reality, the importance of the trifle. As when Beatrice CeUci is 
led to execution, her laslj words were not of terror, of repentance, 
of blind wrath against the cruelty of fate, but about the arrange¬ 
ment of her hair ;— 


“ Here, mother, tie 

My girdle for mo, and bind up this hair 

In any simple knot: ay, that does well. 

And yours, I see, is coining down.” 

So poor Myles Cuolahan, the murderer, leaned out of his window 
and watched the passers-by. There was a Punch and Judy, the 
drama just finishing with Toby the dog, the beadle, and—the 
gallows. He laughed at the beadle, but when it came to the 
gallows he felt a sort of uneasiness, just as if something had 
been said or done which jarred upon him. 'I'hcn there was a 
lusty quarrel between two ladies just beneatli him, toucliing a 
diiiputed debt of twoi>euce. Before the policeman sauntered 
round tlio corner there was a little fight, in which mischief was 
done to the extent of many twopeuces, and both went off in 
custody together—in cluiins, so to speak, but preserving still 
grandeur of spirit and freedom of tongue. The siglit of the man 
in blue gave Myles aiiotlier feeling of dustrust which annoyed 
him ; but that, too, jiassed away. And then ho watched the 
children who swarmed in the crowded street, or marked their 
sports, which were many ] for some danced on the pavement to 
the tunc of a barrel-organ—girls these, who would, if tliey were 
lucky, eventually become ladies of tlio corps de ballet: some 
sailed bits of wood, ]mrloined from the shop, down the flowing 
gutter: some hung about the stalls, and tried to steal the fruit: 
some addressed themselves gravely to the task of nursing their 
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younger brothers and sisters. It was a warm afternoon, and all 
were out. 

Myles began to get hungry, and once, under the first impulse, 
drew in his head aud half turned round; then, with a hollow 
groan, leaned out again, and, for a few minutes, knew' and saW 
nothing but his misery. He did not hear a step on, the stairs 
and a knock at his door, which, no notice having been taken at 
first, was repeated, and then, there being still sUence, the door 
was opened, and a lady came in. 

She looked round the room, bare and desolate of everything 
except the bed and the mattress, and saw the man standing at 
the window. She called him. As he made no answer, she 
crossed tlip room and pulled him by the .sleeve. 

“ Myles Cuolahan'’—her voice was low and deep, aud sounded 
to him like that of an accusing spirit. “ Myles Cuolahan, where 
are the children ?" 

Instead of turning round to speak to her, he moaned an in¬ 
articulate reply, and still keeping his face to the window, ho 
backed to the bed and sat down, his head in his hands. 

“ Myles Cuolahan,” she repeated, “ where are the children ? ” 

Ho only groaned, for it was with him as with David when 
Nathan turned upon him and said, “ Thou art the man.” 

_ Whore were the children ? He only pointed with his hand to 
the corner where lay the mattress with its dreadful burden, and 
waited for the cry of horror which was to follow. But no cry 
of horror came. 

“ Is the man mad ? Myles Cuolahan, you h.ave been drinking 
again this morning ; and it is only two o’clock.” 

He was too much shaken to say anything; but the words fell 
upon him-as if they were a dream. You see, he was living still 
in delirium and the crime of the night. 

There were steps of children and the prattle of voices on the 
stairs. They might be, thought Myles, if that was j/ossible, the 
voices of Jack and Norah. They even came into the room—the 
steps and the voices—.and his brain W'ent round, because he 
thought they were the accusing spirits of the slain. Was it an 
accusing spirit that laid ‘two little hands upon his knees, .and 
pulled aside his fingers from his face, crying, “Dada—dadal” 
Ho spriing to his feet, with a sudden gesture aud a wild cry, 
then looked round. 

“ Miss Fereus! The childher 1 ’ 
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Then he pushed his visitor roughly to one side, and looked 
at the mattress. It was just as he had seen it the day before, 
covered with its single blanket—no mangled remains of mur¬ 
dered children, no blood and dreadful evidences of the crime, 
nothing at all; and staring him in the face were the laughing 
eyes of hi^ little Norah, Jack with, for once, a hard, resentful 
look, and Miss Ferens, the district visitor. He caught the little 
girl in his arms, and kissed and hugged her, laughing and crying 
together, for it came upon his mind suddenly how the whole 
dreadful thing was a dream, and he had not killed the children 
after all. 

“ It’s a dhrame,” he said, keeping the child in his arms. 
“ It’s a great, big, ugly ^hrame.” 

“ It’s no dr^am, Myles,” said Jack solemnly. 

Myles turned ashy pale. 

“ It’s no dream, Myles. Ma’am, ho left us all yesterday with¬ 
out a bit of bread, and not a penny to get any with. He went 
out at nine, and we had no breakfast. Then Norah began to 
cry, and then I went and begged a slice of bread from downstairs. 
And he never came home, and we had no dinner, and I Avas 
ashamed to beg any more. And it got dark, and he never came 
back ; and I found a crust in the cupboard, and Norah had it 
in water; and then we went to sleep. In the night I woke up, 
and klyles was over us with the poker in his hand. ,* . . See, 
ma’am, here’s the poker”—ho drew it out from the mattress. 
“Standing over us, so,.with hand up to kill us.” 

“ It’s aU true for you. Jack,” groaned Myles; “ it’s all true.” 

“ He didn’t see me when I woke and got up; and I pulled 
him away by the arm, and then—you was mad drunk, Myles, or 
else you wouldn’t have done it, you know—he banged and beat 
his pillow, and then he knelt doAvn and cried because he said 
he’d killed the children.” 

Miss Ferens snatched the child from his arms. 

“ Myles Cuolahan, you are worse than Cain ! ” 

“I am,” he groaned humbly, “I am ; and Abel was a born 
angel alongside o’ me, the blaygaird! ” 

His meaning was doubtless good,‘though his knowledge of 
Scripture was confused. 

“ And I looked in your pocket, Myles, and there was a two¬ 
penny loaf and a penny.” 

“ I’ve been dhrunk,” Myles murmured, looking up and address- 
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ing aobody in particular, “ every night for six weeks. And this 
is the end of it.” 

“ At all events,” said Miss Ferens, “it’s the end of one thing. 
You shall not have the children here any longer.” 

“ What will I do then 1 ” he asked. 

“ You have had delirium tremens. If you drink any more, it 
will kill you.” 

“ And a good thing too.” 

“ Perhaps not,” she replied grimly. “ Now, Myles Cuolahan, 
you are dangerous. How do I know that you may not have a 
fit now, and kill us all 1 I shall take this little girl home with 
me for to-night. The boy I will take somewhere else. You 
shall be left alone till you can take care of yourself. Jack, 
where are Norah's things I ” 

V She’s got ’em all on,” said Jack. “ So have I.” 

“ I’ve sold ’em all,” said the drunkard, “ for whisky. I’ve 
sold all my own things, too, and all my sticks. There’s nothing 
left to sell now. Even the bed and the matthrass is lent to me 
by the landlord.” 

“ If I leave you alone,” said Miss Ferens, “ 3 'ou will go out 
and get drunk again.” 

Myles turned out both his pockets with a significant gesture 
which silenced the lady. 

“ Now, Myles, I’ll do this for you, and you shall have one 
more chance—I will take care of the children for a day or two 
myself. If you do not mend your w.aj's you shall never sea 
cither of them again. Do j’ou hear 1 You shall never see them 
again—not Jack, not little Norah ; and you shall be left alone 
without a friend to help you while you drink and drink yourself 
lower and lower, till the devil clutches you by the throat and 
bids you kill yourself. And your child .shall never know even 
the name of her drunken, worthless father.” 

She took Norah in her arms, and Jack by the hand, and 
turned to the door. Jack left her, and ran back to Myles. 

“Never mind, Myles. Don’t cry. You didn’t mean to kill 
ns, you know. It was only the drink.” 

“ 0 Jack! Jack, darlint 1 ” Myles groaned, spreading out his 
hands in distress. 

“ Come, Jack,” said Miss Ferens. “ If Myles reforms he shall 
have you back again j ” and disappeared, shutting the door 
behind her. 
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For a while Myles sat brooding, motionless. Then he stood 
up, and mechanically put on his boots and his hat; and then a 
t urious change suddenly fell upon his face—a look of desire, of 
cunning, of devilry, while the saddened air of repentance vanished. 
For Myles was hungry, and the demon of drink had seized him 
again. Ue^tole down the stairs and into the street, and stealthily 
-»made for the Fox and Hounds. Looking up and down the street 
to make sure that Miss Ferens was not watching him, he stole 
into the place, and carelessly nodded to the landlord. 

“ Bring Misther Cuolahan’s score," said that great man, calling 
to a potboy. “ You’re come to pay for last night, I reckon.” 

Myles’s face fell, and he shook his head. 

“ Then, Misther Cuolahan, as you don’t pay, and as there was 
a fight hast night—aud there always is a fight when you and 
Patsy M'Nulty do come ’together—and the police have been 
here to-day, you don’t get any more drink here till you’ve paid 
for your last, and that’s thirteen shillins and twopence ha’penny. 
So you’d better get out of this, and get some money.” 

He turned and went away, wandering up and down streets, 
and whenever he passed a public-house a wild longing seized 
him, and he looked into the bar, if it was only to see and smell 
the drink. But if the Fox and Hounds would not trust him, 
no one would. 

There wiis nothing that he could turn into money, for his 
pockets were empty : there w.as not even a pipeful of tobacco to 
console him, .and his pipe was broken ; and of all wretched men 
in Sheffield that dii}”^, Myles Cuolahan was the most wretched. 

Presently he found himself, as he strolled carelessly along, one 
of a great crowd listening to a man preaching. He stopped and 
listened too. It was on a dismal stretch of road and blank space 
lying out.sido the town, and some hundreds of people were 
gathered together while one man spoke to them. He was a stout, 
well set-up man of fifty or so, handsome and florid in looks, with 
shaven cheeks, full rich lips, and an aquiline nose, dressed some¬ 
thing like an English clergyman. Myles felt the voice of the man, 
even before ho knew what he was saying, thrill through him and 
make him tremble ; for in the shaken and shattered state of his 
nerves he was open to any emotion. He pressed through the 
crowd, which, somehow, parted easily to let him through, anfl, 
getting gradually to the front, stood in front of the speaker and 
Itsteued. 
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“'Tia Father Mathew, bedad! ” he said to a man standing by. 

It was Father Mathew, the apostle of temperance, haranguing 
the Sheffield people on their great sin of drunkenness. Myles 
listened, while his conscience smote hijn more and more. Pre¬ 
sently he trembled and turned pale, for Father Mathew began 
to describe, almost step by stej), his delirium and madness. Yes, 
alf of it—how the clothes of the children went, and the furniture- 
and—“ Some one’s told him,” said Myles—and how the drunken 
man in his frenzy took the poker to murder the little ones— 
“ He’s seen Miss Ferens this morning,” said Myles. 

He heard no more; for when the preacher went on to talk of 
other things, he stood still, gazing into space, with the re-awak¬ 
ened horror of the jiight upon him.. Stood still, while the 
preacher ended and the people crowded round him to take the 
pledge, jostling him about; for his hoait was mad with shame 
and remorse, and he could neither move not speak. 

The crowd dispersed, and Father Mathew, looking round, saw 
this man almost alone, standing pale and motionless, with 
(quivering lips and fixed eyes. He knew the symptoms. 

“ My poor man! ” ho said, with his strong Irish accent and 
his full, rich voice, “ what will I do for yon ? ” 

“Father hlathew,” groaned Myle.s, “where was ye hid last 
night to see it all ? "Tis all true. I was mad with the whisky, 
and I tried to murdher the cliildlier, just as you tould all the 
people. Don’t tell ’em that ’twas myself that done it.” 

“ I only help those who help themselves,” replied the priest. 

“ And will ye give me the pledge, your riverenco ?—and mo 
a Prodesdan, and a black, murdhering villain to boot ! Will ye 
give me the pledge that will cure me for iver 1 ” 

The preacher hesitated. Finally, and after much exhortation, 
he consented to take his promise. 

“ I, Myles Ouolahau, promise to abstain from all iatoxic.-iting 
liquors, and to prevent as much as possible, by advice and example, 
intemperance in others.” 

Myles repeated the words after him, bareheaded, solemn. Then 
he signed the printed form. 

“ God grant you grace and strength to keep your pledge,” said 
Father Mathew. 

“ And now, Myles Cuolahan, where do you live ? ” 

Myles told him; and then, encouraged by his recent solemn 
yow, began to tell him all his story; to which the priest listened 
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as if Lis time was not valuable, only bidding him walk with him, 
as he had another appointment to keep. 

They passed a cooksLop in the street. Myles turned a hungry 
eye upon the window, out of which there issued a volume of 
steam, full warrant of the richness of the good things within. 
I'Vthcr Mathew noted it, and without a word led him in, and sat 
^.atlently while he ravenously devoured a plate of meat and 
Xwtatoes. Then he poured out a glass of water and held it 
towards him. 

Myles sipped it, gave a comical look at the priest, and making 
a wry face, drank it all up. 

“ When you get on in the world,” said Father Mathew, “ you 
will drink coffee ; till then, yon must drink water.” . . . 

“ Go home now, Myles,” said the priest. “ You have had your 
dinner, and can wait till to-morrow morning. Here is some 
tobacco for you. Think of your pledge, and wait in all the 
evening, for I am going to send you a visitor.” 

They parted presently, and Myles never saw the good priest 
again. 

Jfyles went home. lie no longer wejit; he walked erect, 
in his {locket the pledge that was to save him from him¬ 
self. Ho had had a good dinner ; he h.ad a handful of tobacco ; 
and, with a light heart and clear conscience, he sprang up the 
stairs. 

But his heart fell at sight of the wretched room, the scene of 
ail his troubles—deserted, too, for the children were gone ; and 
he sat down on the bed and i)ulled out his pipe with a depres¬ 
sion that surprised him. Even the memory of the pledge failed 
to put him ill good sjiirits. 

At six o’clock, or thereabouts, some one ran up the stairs. It 
was little Jack, who ojieued the door, and creejiiiig quietly in, 
sat on the bed and threw his arm round Myles’s neck. 

“ I’m not afraid, Myles,” he whispered. “ Miss Ferens has got 
Norah; but I won’t stay where she sent me, and I’ve come 
back hero. I've had dinner and tea too. You won’t do me 
any harm, will you, Myles ? ” 

Myles imllcd out the pledge, with great pride, and showed it 
to the boy ; and then they spent an hour iii building castles in 
the air of the great things they would do, now there was to be no 
more money spent in drink. But then Myles grew silent, and 
began to W’alk up and down the room, slowly at first, but jiresently 
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faster and faster. At last he cried out, as if the dreadful truth 
were extorted from him— 

“ 0 Jack! the pledge hasn’t cured me at all at all; and I’ve 
got a live divil inside o’ me again! What will I do ? ” 

Jack looked on in terror while Myles paced the little rdom, 
with his wild eyes rolling backwards and forwards, and his 
body swinging uneasily, as if he were at sea in a rough night. - 

There was to be one more visitor, though, in this, the most 
eventful day in all Myles Cuolahan’s life. A doctor, this time, 
who called about eight o’clock. Finding the room dark, ho went 
away and bought candles, without saying a word. Jack lit one, 
and he turned to the patient, whose story he knew already from 
Father Mathew. 

“ Take off your clothes and go to bed,” he said, keeping his 
eyes full upon him. 

Myles obeyed without a word, but there was a dangerous 
glimmer in his look as he shiftily glanced at the doctor. • Jack 
saw his eye catch at the poker, and instantly edged away in its 
direction, seizing it furtively when Myles’s back was turned. 

He was in bed, but his eyes rolled backwards and forwards 
with a strange and dreadful wildness. 

“Go downstairs, boy, and bring me a glass and a jug of 
water." 

Jack, gliid of an opportunity of getting the poker out of the 
room, hastened on his errand. 

The doctor s.at down and looked at his patient. Myles said 
never a word, but glanced uneasily at his bedside, as if with a 
desire to escape. 

When Jack came up, the doctor put some cryst.-ds into the 
tumbler, and poured water over them. 

“Now, Myles Cuolahan, my fine fellow, you've got to goto 
sleep ; and it’s no use you trying to keep aw'ake, because this is 
hydrate of chloral, and go to sleep you must. Leave off rolling 
your eyes, my man, and drink it off.” 

Myles drank it and lay back. For a minute or two he kept 
his eyes shut. Then he started up in bed and began to moan. 
The doctor laid him back. 

“ More chloral,” he said. “ Now, Myles, I’ve got to see you 
asleep before I go; and perhaps there will be other drunken 
rascals besides yourself w’aiting for me to-night. Now, then, off 
you ga” 
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Again the doctor dosed his patient, and time after time he 
started back to sleeplessness and torture. As for Jack, he 
had long since fallen back upon his mattress, and was now 
sleeping soundly, wearied dut with the last night's watching and 
terror. 

“ We must try something else, then,” said the doctor. “You 
mustn’t take any more chloral, though your nerves are like so 
many red hot wires. Now, Myles, look at me.” 

lie bent over him, with his eyes full upon the raving man, 
and compelled him to look him in the face. Then he made a 
few passes with his hands, and Myles closed his eyes. He had 
fallen into a sleep, at first mesmeric, and then natural. 

“ Sleep now,” said the' doctor, “ for twelve hours, and you 
will be cured. Wake up once, and you will be a raving 
maniac.” 

It was past twelve o'clock when he got his patient comfortably 
oil'. He had had but little sleep the night before; the thought 
crossed him that if Myles awoke it might be death to the boy, 
and so he stayed and watched by the bedside. From time to 
time he listened to the breathing of the sleeper: it was full, 
deep, and regular. 

At three o’clock Jack woke up. “Let mo watch now,” he 
whispered. “ I am not afraid of him.” 

“Wake me if he moves or opens his eyes.” And throwing 
himself on Jack’s mattress, the doctor was asleep in a moment. 

It was at two o’clock in the afternoon that Myles Cuolahan 
woke up. Jack was by his bedside. “ Myles,” he whispered, 
“have you had enough sleep? The doctor said you was to 
sleep till you woke up of your own accord.” 

lie sat up in bed and looked round. Everything was changed 
with him. The delirium had passed away with the blessed 
sleep: his forehciid and his hands were cool: his eyes were 
calm : he remembered all; and, better than everything, the first 
thing he thought of was the pledge. 

“Jack, asthore, it’s a happy man I am this morning, and 
yesterday was a blessed day. And now I’ll get up.” 
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CHAPTER IV, 

Miss Feeens came to see him the n&t day, but without Nprah. 

“Of course,” she said, “I shall not let Norah come back 
yet.” 

“ Av coor.se,” said Myles humbly. 

“,Not till I am sure that you intend to keep the pledge that 
you have taken. And even then—but we shall see. Now, how 
are you going to live ? Have you got no money at all ? ” 

Myles shook his head. 

“ How much do you want to start you with ? ” 

“ There’s Jack,” he said, “ he’s h'ad no breakfast, and he’ll 
have no dinner—no more shall I, fos that mattber.'” 

“ I will find breakfast and dinner for both of you. But to 
start you in trade again ? ” 

“ Tinpeiice will do it, with tho blessin’ of the Lord.” 

“ Tenpenco—ten—pence 1” 

“It’s this w.ay,” said Myles. “With tinpence I buy a thou¬ 
sand noodles—that’s tinpence. I tie thiin up in bundles of iive- 
aiid-twenty. Four five-and-twenties is a lumdred—five two 
hundreds is a thousand—four—tens—tens—bad sthress to it 1 
how much is it 1 ” 

“ Forty, I suppose.” 

“ I never could learn the multiplication table. When I was 
Jack’s size there, I went to Misther M'Brearty’s school in 
Belfast. The sight of thim rows of figures always made me ill, 
and Pat M'Brearty told my father wunst that I was a born 
dunce. So says my father, taking the book to him in one hand 
and a mighty big stick in the other, ‘ Myles let’s learn the tables.’ 
You see, my father was very long-sighted, and obliged to hould 
the book close to the candle, where I could see it too; and bedad, 
I rattled off the multiplication table like Alexander the Great. 
So my father went to see the masther. ‘ Bad end to your 
sowl,’ says he, ‘ Myles knows his tables.’ ‘ Does he 1 ’ says 
M'Brearty. ‘ Let’s have him up, then.’ So I was had up again, 
and bruk down.” 

“But about tho needles, Mr. Cuolahan?” 

“Forty, was it ? I sell the needles at a penny a bundle, and 
I get forty pence—forty; and I gave tinpence for thim—that is 
thirty pence profit, isn’t it ? Lend me tinpence, miss, and I’ll 
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bless you for iver. I’ll keep the pledge, niver fear; for I’ve 
bail a lesson, and I’m a changed man.” 

Mi.ss Ferens lent him the tenpeuco, which Myles returned the 
day iifter, and the new lifd began in earnest. 

A changed man, yes; but though the delirium had left him, 
_tho craving lifter strong drink was strong upon him still, and for 
many and many a day Myles Cuolahan could not pass a public- 
house without a feeling as if strong ropes were dragging him.to its 
doors. But changed, save for the same liability to temptation ; 
and poor Biddy’s prophecy was not destined to come true. 
“ Lave it 1 ” she had cried in her bitterness. “ They never lave 
it.” She reckoned' without the lesson which a night’s misery 
was to give her husband; and without the eloquence of Father 
hlathew; for Myles left it. Thenceforth he was like a son of 
llechab, inasmuch as, for a vow he had made, he would taste ho 
strong drink for evermore. At first his ways were feeble and 
his steps trembling; for every street Jias its taverns, and every 
tavern has its long, invisible tentacles, like some gigantic polypus, 
stretcJicd out to claim and drag to its neat some poor sinner like 
Myles. It was only in the evening, when safe at home, that ho 
felt happy. There—for his trade was a prosperous one, and the 
money was no longer spent in whisky—ho would sit talking 
over his early days in Ireland with little Jack, smoking his pipe 
after the clay’s fatigue, and drinking strong coffee, which Jack 
made for him. 

TJicrc was considerable annoyance felt in certain circles .at the' 
defection of Myles Cuolahan. Others had loft the club at the 
Fox and Hounds before, for different re.asons, indeed. There 
were generally a few who enjoyed the privileges of non-resident 
or foreign membership, some being retained by the extraordinary 
affection of the Newgate and Millbank w.arders, some being away 
in the country on business, some perhaps laid up in hospital, 
working off the effects of the last free fight. But none, up to this 
moment, had gone over to the enemy; there had been no 
temperance man in the club, and it was strongly felt that the 
resentment of the members should in some form be conveyed to 
the offender. 

Mrs. Patsy M'Nulty, the little 'Welshwoman, undertook to be 
the representative of the wish, and in that capacity paid a visit 
to Myles one evening, when he had just made his coffee, and 
was sitting with Jack clainm meditation on his own victory. 
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She knocked at the door, came in softly, and sat down, after 
shaking hands with Myles and patting Jack on the head. 

She talked, a.? I have said already, nothing but the finest book 
English, quite like an old-fashioned rfovel. 

'• You are quite well, Myles Cuolahan ? And what is the reason 
why you have abandoned your former associates ? Has prosperity 
so far changed your disposition towards my husband and the rest 
as to prevent your meeting them again in friendship ? ” 

“Mrs. M‘Nulty,” returned Myles with pride, “I have taken 
the pledge. Will ye have a drop of coffee 1" She shook her head, 
and taking a little bottle out of her pocket, removed the cork, and 
ostentatiously took a longish pull. Then she handed it over to 
Myles, who took it mechanically, and held it to his nose. It 
was—it was, indeed, the finest Irish, whi.sky, and for a moment, 
while his heart melted to his old friend, his knees shook and his 
hands trembled. Then little Jack, who was watching the pro¬ 
ceedings with an anxious eye, quietly took the bottle out of his 
hand, and gave it back to the woman. 

“ Myles only drinks coffee and tea now,” he said. “ Don’t 
tempt him with the whisky.” 

“ Tempt him ! ” she cried, flashing into a white-hot rage. “ I 
tempt him i Let me tell you, youthful offspring of the devil, 
that I tempt no one. What! cannot Myles Cuolahan fijlow the 
inclinations of his heart without the interference of a child 1 Are 
j’ou again in leading-strings, Myles Cuolahan ? Will you be put 
hack into the cradle i Khali we dress you in long clothes 1 
Shall we give you to Jack to carry about the streets 1 Are 
you ”- 

“ All the same, Mrs. M‘Nulty, I’ve taken the idedge, and I’m 
not going to meet your husband at the Eox and Hounds any 
more.” 

“ Then, Mr. Cuolahan,” she replied, rising with the dignity of 
a duchess, “ if you will not drink with my husband, you shall 
fight with him. I’m going now to fetch him from the club. 
We shall be back in the court in five minutes. We will see, 
Mr. Cuolahan who takes the pledge—Mr. Cuolahan who is led 
by the nose by a measly little boy—Mr. Cuolahan who will not 
drink w'hisky—which is the best man. Poor Myles ! Patsy 
M’Nulty will grind you and crush you to powder.” 

She was a very extraordinary young woman this, because, 
though she was in a furious rage, being indeed a lady of a 
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disposition as fitful and as uncertain as the Sea of Galilee, she 
spoke no faster, and only articulated her words a little more 
clearly ; only, when she had finished, she brandished the bottle 
in ^lyles’s face triumphahtly, pulled out the cork, and took 
another long pull. After which she went quite iieacefully away. 

“ Myles, Aust you fight ? ” 

Alyles nodded, and made such preparations ns the exigencies 
of tiio case allowed; that is, he tightened his waistband, loosened 
his shirt-collar, took off the long, inany-pocketed coat, and then, 
followed by Jack, he walked slowly down the stairs and out into 
the street without his hat. 

Mylc.s, although anxious to be first in the field, found Patsy 
M'Nulty waiting for him,"and shook hands warmly with his old 
friend. Neither made any.reference to the impending combat,; 
but, after congratulating Patsy on his recent victory—he had 
defeated the Tipton champion only a week before for twenty-five 
jiounds a side—he recognised a few other friends among the 
crow’d, and prepared for business by turning back his shirt-cuffs. 
Mrs M'Nulty, with a keen look of expectation, sat in the front 
row of the stalls, so to speak, like a critic on a first night. 
The woman was one of that class who, in Spain, attend every 
bullfight, in Home would have gone to every exhibition of 
lions and Ghristiaus, and nowadays take pleasure at Hurliiigham. 
She was, as her husband once mildly complained, almost too 
fond of fighting. 

Hound one :—I thiidc I have mentioned Myles Cuolahan’s 
gigantic hand ; to the big hand was attached a wrist of iron and 
an arm of steel, lie was small, spare, slight, but ho was active. 
Ills antagonist, a big, heavy man, would have been more than a 
match for Myles, but for one thing—he was in bad condition. 
A fortnight’s training had been followed by a week's steady 
drinking, and Patsy was puffy. Pirst blood, aud frantic cheers 
for Patsy. 

“Patsy M‘Nulty! Patsy M'Nulty 1 Death to the teeto¬ 
taller!” 

It was not Mrs. M’Nulty who interrupted the business of the 
fight by any such vulgar cry as this ; it was quite a common 
outsider, a lady of no education, of Sheffield extraction, with no 
eye for the artistic beauties of a fight. 

Quite the contrary. Mrs. M’Nulty sat i)erfectly quiet; and 
when the apparent advantage came to her husband, sho was the 

D 
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only one who observed that it was not real, and that a great 
deal of force was expended by her husband with a very small 
result—only, in fact, a scratch. She nodded approvingly to 
Myles, as much as to say that it waS very neatly done on his 
part; only a single inch less to the left, and Patsy’s big fist 
would have finished the fight at once. As it was, u mere trifle 
of flesh off the cheek—nothing. 

Round twenty;—The fickle populace. They are cheering 
Myles now, for Patsy M’Nulty is rolling about like some great 
three-decker in a storm with its rudder gone. His great, good- 
natured face is beaten into a huge puljiy mass; his eyes are 
bunged up; his nose is bleeding; hi.t mouth is swelling fast, 
and in front of him, as lusty as when he began, is Myles 
Cuolahan, his bright eyes sparkling, his lips set back, his whole 
frame dancing with the delight of battle and victory. Finally 
he plants a tremendous blow, which resounds like the stroke of 
a hammer on an anvil, in the chest of his mighty antagonist. 
Patsy M'Nulty reels and falls, and rises no more, Myles is 
the victor. 

Mrs. M'Nulty claps her hands, not because her husband has 
fallen, but because the battle has been conducted on the soundest 
principles of art, and with considerable skill on both sides. And 
presently the festive party breaks up, Patsy being led home by 
his wife, who expatiates on the various rounds all the time she 
is attending to his bruises, as if she were herself a professor. 

Myles is dragged by a few attendants in the direction of the 
Fox and Hounds, but breaks away, and peaceably goes home 
with Jack. Then popularity becomes contempt. 

“ Ugh 1 ugh ! Teetotaller—Myles the teetotarel!" 

“ You’re a fine lot! ” said Myles, feeling his wrist, which began 
to show signs of having been too hard worked. “ You’re a poor 
lot! Ye shouted when I went down, and ye shouted when 
Patsy went down. Jack, niver you mind how people shout; 
they’re only like dumb sheep that follow the leader—like the 
Belfast Orange boys when they sing ‘ Croppies lie down.’ Pm 
proud o’ meself. Jack, and proud o' the pledge ; but then—’tis 
the divil not ta drop in, in a frindly w’ay, after the fight too, for 
a s/ian aghan. What wud my father say, and my grandfather, 
an’ all the Cuolahans, to see me goin’ away home to have coffee 
with my pipe after a fight t ” 
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Next evening Miss Ferens called upon Lim, bringing little 
Norab. 

“ Good heavens 1 man, what is the matter ? ” For Myles’s face 
h^d a patchy appearance,* swollen in some places and* dented in 
others, a strip of plaster crossed his forehead, and another 
adorned his lip, while a huge discoloured stain upon his eye 
■ showed where Patsy’s fist had found a temporary home. 

“He’s been fighting,” cried Jack in great glee; “he’s been 
fighting Patsy M'Nulty.” 

Myles stood in a deprecatory attitude. “ It is all true,” it 
seemed to say. “ I am the conquering hero ; but not too much 
praise, if you please. Do not overrate what is really a small 
episode in a glorious career.” 

“ You disgraceful man [ ” said Miss Ferens. 

Never had the current of Myles’s thoughts been so strikingly 
disturbed, except,, perhaps, on that memorable day when he 
awoke, and, behold 1 it was but a dream. No praise at all then ! 

“You disgraceful man.” 

“ It was Patsy M'Nulty,” Jack interposed. In his eyes the 
victory of Myles over that great bruiser was more glorious than 
Blenheim. 

Myles said nothing, only looked straight before him. 

“Fighting, indeed! . . . and for a man who has only just 
taken the pledge 1 ” 

Myles pulled it out of his pocket, unfolded and read it, with 
a dreadful fear that there was something in it against fighting. 

“ Now, Myles Cuolahan, I came to see you this evening on 
important business, and I am sorry indeed to see you in this 
deplorable condition.” 

“ I bet him,” murmured the discomfited Myles. 

“Now listen. It has long been on my mind that you are 
not a proper person to bring up a child like Norah ... not a 
proper person at all.” 

“ Jack always washed and dressed her,” said the poor father, 

“ Jack can’t go on always washing and dressing her. Besides, 
Jack must work for himself. I am going to take Norah from 
you. . . . Don’t look indignant, Myles; it is for your own 
good. I do not live in Sheffield ; I live in Bedesbury. Norah 
shall stay with mo and be my daughter. I will educate her 
and be kind to her , . . yes, Myles, I will be very kind to 
her”—her plain features softened as she spoke—“very kind to 
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the little one. When she is fifteen or sixteen, she shall herself 
choose whether to live with you or with me. You shall see her 
as often a% you please, say two or three times a year." 

“ And Jack too ? ” ' 

“And Jack too. You will leave this dreadful place, and go 
back to your old life on the road, but without the drinking. 
Send me every week what you can save, and remember that 
you will be saving fur the child." 

“Ay . . . But Jack can’t go on the tramp yet He’s too 
little. What will 1 do about Jack 1 ” 

“ Never mind me, Myles,” said Jack, with the wisdom of 
thirty. “ You get away from here, and I’ll do, somehow.” 

“ Mrs. Bastablo wants to have you. Jack ; but I don’t know.” 

“ If Mrs. What-is-her-iiame,” observed Miss Fereiis, “ wants 
Jack, and she is a respectable person, you Lad better send him 
there.” 

“ You wouldn’t like Jack, as well as Norah, mum ? ” said 
Myles with an ingratiating wave of his hand. It was so big, 
and now so swollen with the recent fight, that it was like waving 

a fan. 

“ Certainly not ...” replied Miss Ferens. “ Certainly not; 
that is ... ” observing Jack flushing with wounded jiride— 
“ that is ... I could not possibly have a boy in my house; 
a little girl I should like, but no boys. I could not bear the 
responsibility.” 

It was late when she went away. But she bore with her, 
triumphantly, little Norah sound asleep in her arms. And as 
she drove back to her lodgings a smile of triumph lay ujiou her 
lips. 

“I do not expect they will find their way to Bedesbury. 
Norah, my darling, we will be all in all to each other. You 
shall be my child, the child the Lord ought to have given me 
long ago. . . . Myles will break the pledge . . . they always 
do. He will get killed in some drunken brawl. The boy will 
disappear in this great town, or go up to Loudon, or somewhere, 
and you, my Norah, shall never know your parents, and shall be 
my own daughter, my i)ride and my joy, my pretty, j)retty, 
black-eyed darling.” 

“ Bedesbury, Jack,” said Norah’s father, undressing for the 
night—“ remember Bedesbury. Miss Ferens is right about 
Norah. About the fighting I don’t know. Father Mathew said 
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nothing against it; and, well—maybe, the next fightin’ she 
won’t liear nothing of. ■ Mrs. Bastablo wants you. Jack, to make 
yon a page, she says. She’s a quare crayture, and her. husband’s 
a quare crayture. She’s ‘the fool, and lie’s the knave, so it’s 
betwix and between. They’ll be good to you; we’ll try thim 
for a month, and if you don’t like it, then we’ll try something 
else. On the tramp again; well, Til mi.ss poor Biddy, and I’ll 
miss you, Jacky, and I’ll be a lonely man; no dhrink and 
nothin'. Put out the candle. Jack.” 


CHAPTER V. 

Me. Bastaet.h, ju.stly considered one of the most remarkable 
men in Sheffield, lived with his wife in one of a long row of 
houses, all exactly the same in apiiearance, colour, and age, 
which formed a narrow street in one of the poorer quarters of 
the town. His profession, according to a zinc plate afBxed|to 
the door, was that of “ Herbalist .and Bird-stuffer ; ” and in the 
window, to show that he was not a liar, stood a case fdled with 
birds which had once been stuffed. It was so long ago that 
they w'erc tumbling off their wires in various stages of decay, 
and lay about, some with eyeless sockets, some with the stuffing 
come out in a shameful manner, some with featherless tails and 
wings—a gruesome spectacle, reminding the travelled native of 
the Natural History Department in the Briti.sh Museum, and 
conveying to the untravelled a new view of nature’s wonders. 
On a dish beside the glass case stood, in further confirmation of 
his professional pretensions, a Inindle of herbs, black and withered, 
which might have been groundsel, or chick weed, or anything. 
No doubt they were rare and valuable, culled on the higher 
slopes of Himalaya, and jiossessing curious medicinal properties 
known only to their owner. Though the front room thus 
appeared to be the surgery or consulting-room, it was in the 
“back parlour”—I quote Mrs. Bastable—where Mr. Bastable 
received Myles Cuolahan when he brought Jack for final inspec¬ 
tion after Miss Ferens’s last visit. This was much the larger 
room of the two, because Mr. Bastable, at considerable expense, 
had built out an addition to it in the form of an arched alcove 
about ten feet bro.ad and the samo deep, where had been formerly 
a window. For some purposes of his own he had provided the 
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back of this recess with tiglitl 3 '-closing shutters, by which he 
could exclude every glimmer of daylight. At present the shutters 
were not let down, and the full light of day, with such brilliancy 
of sun as you might expect in SheflBeld at twelve in the morning, 
streamed in through the small window upon Mr. Bastablc and 
his belongings. Red curtains of heavy texture, but fusty colour,, 
were looped up on either side of the recess; its floor was raised 
about six inches above the level of the rest of the room, and was 
covered with canvas, on which w'as painted a strange device, 
which Jack was as yet unable to explain. It was, in reality, a 
circle with the twelve signs of the zodiac. Pushed carelessly 
into a corner was a chair, the like of which, for magnificence, 
Jack had never seen; for it was overlaid with scarlet cloth, it 
had gilded feet, and on the cloth, embroidered in gold, was a 
large Jerusalem cross, very gorgeous to behold. The rest of the 
room had nothing remarkable in it ; in fact, it was erupt}', except 
for a common deal table and a couple of cane chairs ; and there 
was no carpet. 

Mr. Bastable requested Myles to sit down, and then began to 
examine the boy—feeling the suppleness of his fingers and look¬ 
ing at his eyes, as if ho were purchasing a colt or a slave—talk¬ 
ing all the while. 

“ Yes, Cuolahan, yes—we want a boy sometimes •, not for odd 
jobs, but for business that requires a lad something out of tlie 
way. This boy—he’s very young—arms pretty good—hands a 
little too large—fingers rather clumsy—pull up your trousens, 
boy, and show your legs. Ah! he’s very young, very young 
indeed—but he’s good-looking, got the face of a gentleman, some¬ 
how—he might suit my purposes. Not your own bo)', I believe, 
Cuolahan,. That makes it come cheaper to part with him, don’t 
it 1 Well, and what do you put his figure at 1” 

“Eh?” 

“ Don’t, bo rapacious, my friend. One boy, for whom I gave 
a—well—more than you'd believe, ran away ordy a week after 
I bought him. What do you think he’s worth 1 ” 

“Well,” said Myles, a little taken aback, “ he’s not worth very 
much yet, but give him his meals regular with potatoes and 
pudding, and treat him kindly, and he’ll be worth a good deal 
in course of time; and he won’t ask for any wages.” 

“ Wages, man! I am going to buy the boy—I always buy 
them out .and out.” 
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Ifyles seized Jack and dragged him within the protection of 
his big fists. “ Pniy my Jack, will you 1 ” 

“ Why, lie isn’t yonr son, you know.” 

,“I may be a Prodesdah,” said Myles, “and a black teetotaller 
—more’s the pity and the shame—but I’m not a Pagan. He 
isn’t miiio,*.ind he’s nobody’s but the Lord Almighty’s, and would 
I sell him ? liny my Jack ! Como now, Misther Bastable, it’s 
joldng you are—say so, man, or else wait there till I smasU ye!” 

Mr. Ihistablo hastened to make the peace. 

“Come, I thought you wanted to sell the boy. Look, here, 
Ciiolahan ! I like the boy’s looks, and he’ll do for me. He’s 
nine years old. Leave him with me for a year or two while you 
go on yonr beat again. ‘1 will dress him, feed him, and be kind 
to him. I don’t beat boys in this house, and I don’t swear at 
them—whatever others may do,” ho added, meaningly. 

“ ’Ti.s the mi.sthrcss, perhaps,” .said Myles, “ undertakes that 
department, like Pat M'Swire’s wife wid the apprentices in 
Belfast.” 

“ No,” replied the other. “ However, le.ave him with me : 
let him understand that he has got to obey, and we shall all be 
satisfied.” 

“ What is it, now, the boy will do ? Will he stuff birds ? Bedad, 
Misther Bastable, them in the window is in a bad way, wid all 
your stuffin’.” 

“ Perhaps. I want him to he!]) in the business. My wife, 
the famous clairvoyante ”- 

“ The what 1” 

“ The clairvoyante. You do not understand. She has the 
gift of communication with the spirits of the other world.” 

“’Twixt us and harm!” inunnnred Myles, crossing himself, 
though lie was a “ Prodesdan.” 

“ They told her where to look for such a boy as we want. 
They mean well, the .spirits, though they certainly somehow 

have an awkward way of showing their benevolence-What 

is the matter, my friend 1 ” 

For Myles shrieked out and began to dance. 

“ Who was it 1 ” he cried. “ Jack, ’twas you. No, ’twasn’t. 
Misther Bastable, you are afthor your tricks with me, and ye’d 
best not. Look here 1 ” 

He drew a long pin from his calf, and exhibited it. 

“I can’t help it,” .said Mr. Bastable e.almly ; “things go on 
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in tins house that—well, the spirits won’t hurt the boy. They 
told me BO. They told me, too, that he is destined to be a great 
man by their agency—another reason why you should let mo 
have him.” ' 

“ I must find a jilace for the poor little chap,” Myles, said with 
a sigli, “ for I’m off again on my old beat, and he’s too young to 
come with me. It’s a lonely life I’ll have; Norah with Miss' 
Ferens, Bcdesbury way, Jack all by himself with you, and me 
alone with the pledge in me pocket and the cowld water lyin’ 
deadly chill in me stomach, for company. Jack, will ye stay 
with Misthcr Bastablc?” 

“ If you like, Myles. Come back .soon and see me—don’t 
leave me .altngetiier, IMyle.s,” cried the child. 

“ I’ll come back, niver you fear, .Tack a.sthorc. And you’ll be 
a good boy and a credit to yourself and me,—and—not take to 
dhrink, eh. Jack 1 ” 

So with scant but hearty farew’ell he left the lad with his 
new protector, and departed. 

Mr. Bastable was a short, thick-set man, of forty or there- 
.abouts. He had the a])pcarance of a workman rather than a 
man of science, as he sat in his .shirt-sleeves, with his right .arm 
partly bare. He wore no coll.ar, .and a, great sh.aggy black 
beard, growing far back at the throat, fell over his bre.ast, .and 
left a white i)rojecting chin like .an ivory carving in the nnd.st 
of it. A m.ass of black hair, thick .and curly, lay upon hi.s fore¬ 
head, which was high, but not broad. His eyes were sm.all, and 
set clo.se together. Hi.s nose was long, not bro.ad, but yet coarse, 
while his lijis were thin. It w.as the face of a m.an who .at first 
sight repelled you ; after a while you became acemstomed to 
him : but tbe man li,a<l no friembs. There are, if you think of 
it, two great classes of men—the one which h.as friends, and 
tlie one which has only acqu.aintanccs. Some men, I mean, 
go through the world witliout attaching to themselves a 
single cre.ature who cares for them—who live withotit the 
syiuii.athy, and die without the regret, of any one man or woman. 
Bastable was one of these : all men distrusted him at first siglit; 
all men grew to tolerate liim ; none grew to like him or to confide 
in him. 

And then his profession w.as ag.ainst him. 

Wlien Myles was gone. Jack stood looking at him in Lm 
fearless way. 
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“There are mnny cnrions things,” said his master—“many 
curious things that take place in this house, which you need not 
ask anything about. You saw just now how Cuolahan was 
p'icked with a pin, !• don’t understand these things, and 
there’s no reason why you should. If I hear knocks at night, 
and tap])ings in the wainscoting ”—as he spoke he pointed to 
the fireplace, whence there came a faint tapping—“ like 
that ” - - 

“ It’s .1 mouse,” said Jack. 

“We’ll call it a mouse,” said his master; “/ never inquire. 
If at night messages come to the bedside with taps, I don’t ask 
if the 3 '’re mice—I only listen and write them down, and then I 
go to sleep again. If I walk up the stairs after dark, and feel 
lingers in my hair, I don’t say to myself ‘ Th.at’s mice ; ’ I only 
.stand still, and never move hand nor foot till they le.ive their 
hold of me. I don’t cry out, because that only exasper.ates 
them; and I don’t run away, because that drives them wild ; 
and don’t you.” 

Jack did not understand one single syllabic. 

“ Chains I have heard—that wiis mice, perhaps; also banging 
open of doors, and smashing of crockery if they get enraged— 
as enraged the best of us will get sometimes—whether wise, 
ble.ssed spirits or sinful men. But th.it’a r.are. Only don’t you 
be surprifsed, whatever you see and hear; and don’t you go 
crying out in the middle of the night, and running down the 
street yelping, like the hast boy I h.ad.” 

“ What should I run away for 1 ” asked Jack. 

“ Wh.at, indeed! Wh.at should you say if you was to see the 
table, this here very identical table, stand up on its hind legs 1 ” 

As he spoke, the table beg.an to agitate itself with the agility 
and grace of a cow’, and jiresently stood up on two legs, pre¬ 
senting its other two to Jack. 

“ Myles could do that,” said the boy unconcernedly. “ If he 
wa.s to trj', he could do better haiiky than that. I’ve seen him 
make a chair w'alk.’’ 

“ Did he tell you how he did it 1 ” a.skcd Mr. Bastable. 

“ Yes, once he showed me how he did it with a string, but 
I’ve forgotten.” 

“ AVell, now you know what to e.vpect. Go downstairs, and 
you’ll find my wife; tell her you’ve come to be the new boy, 
and she’ll give you some clothes.” 
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Jack found Mrs. Bastable cooking in the front kitchen; that 
is, she was sitting in front of a great fire on which stood a 
boiling pot, and she held a hook in her hand. She was a 
woman of five-and-thirty or so, with singularly light flaxen hp,ir, 
and eyes of a clear pale blue ; not the cold grey-blue that goes 
with a cruel disposition, but a distinct light tint thafhad no grey 
at all. They were large eyes, too, which would have been' 
lustrous but for a painful look of expectation that always 
lingered in them. Her features were soft and characterless, as 
if tliey had left the sculptor’s hands without the final touch. 
Her hands were large, soft, and extremely white; and Jack 
noticed that they shook very, much whenever she spoke. At the 
boy’s footsteps she dropped her hook fnto the fender and gave a 
little shriek, staring wildly at him. 

“I’m the new boy, ma’am,” said Jack, advancing boldly, 
though somewhat startled by the singularity of his reception. 
She recovered a little, took him by the shoulders, looked him in 
the face, and then laughed, patting him kindly on the cheek. 

“ I thought it was one of Them,” she said. “ Well, it’s thought¬ 
ful of him to give me another boy, if it’s only for companionship ; 
for lonely isn’t the word, I do assure you, when he’s gone and 
they’re about. The last boy ran away, and his mother came and 
abused Them, she did. Wasn’t it shameful ? ” 

“ Who did she abuse ? ” 

“The sperruUs, my dear. No consideration for me—no 
thought of the rage they would fall in—no regard whatever to 
the property. The way the tongs banged about when she was 
gone, and me left alone in this awful empty place, was more than 
words can paint, or music tell, or brush can sing,—Ah ! ” She 
paused, and looked round whispering, “Are you afraid of the 
sperruts, boy?” 

“ I don’t know,” said Jack. “ What do they do to you ? ” 

“ They stroke your face on the stairs and in bed—they rap at 
windows and doors—they call from the fireplace—they make 
noises all day long—they get angry, and won’t let you sleep at 
night with their noise. And sometimes you see them—here a 
head, and there a hand, or maybe a sperrut leg.” 

“ I don’t think I should be afraid of that,” said the boy. 
“ There used to be dreadful noises all night in our court. Noises 
don’t hurt people.” 

“ Ah ! ” she replied, “ it’s very brave of yon to say so, and I 
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hope you’ll act according, and not go ninning away, bringing the 
neighbours down on us, and discredit on a woman who only 
wants to live quiet. For it’s a hard life, after all, though my 
Benjamin will have it it's a glorious life—chosen, you see, and 
selected by^the sperruts themselves. There isn’t a house in all 
. Sheffield—no, nor in all Yorkshire, that’s haunted like ours. 
There isn’t a ine.smoriser in England that’s like my liusband; and 
there isn’t in all the world round a clarivoyong like me.” . 

As she spoke she stood upright with an air of pride for a 
moment, and then suddenly dropped her arms to her side, and, 
while her colour changed and the look of expectation in her eyes 
grew intensified, gazing into space, she murmured, “ He is 
coming.” 

jack thought she was playacting. At the same time the air 
about him seemed suddenly cold; and then there were heard 
rappings about all over the room, apparently under his feet, in 
the ceiling, behind the fireplace, at the door. He took no notice. 
The door opened, and Mr. Bastablo appeared. He threw a 
hurried glance at his wife, adjusted her hair, which was in some 
disorder, smoothed out her dress—Jack noticed that she preserved 
her rigid look, and neither moved nor gave the least sign of com¬ 
prehending what was done to her—and then turned to the bo}'. 

Tut, tut! ” he muttered. “ Too bad ! I sent you down to be 
dressed. Here, take off all these things.” 

He hastily undressed Jack, and looking in a drawer, drew out 
a suit of green and scarlet cloth, which he put oii him quickly and 
nervou.sly. 

“You are to come upstairs, and you are not to say a single 
word, mind—not a word. If the visitor speaks to you, don’t 
answer. Look as if you do not hear him and do not see him. 
If you dare to disobey me ”- 

It was the first time the boy had ever been threatened, and a 
new feeling camo over him of resistance and rebellion. Never¬ 
theless, ho held his peace. 

The dress which he wore was picturesque and theatrical. It 
consisted of a green cap, something like a fez, with a scarlet 
tassel; a green jacket, embroidered with scarlet; and a pair of 
short trousers, terminating above the knee, where they were 
gathered in by an elastic band. The jacket was buttoned, so as 
to hide the common coarse shirt he wore ; and Mr. Bastable had 
dragged off his shoes and stockings, so that ho was barefooted as 
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well as barelegged. Altogether the costume had an Oriental look, 
only Jack did not know it. 

As for his master, he too was metamorphosed. He wore a 
four-sided pyramidal cap of some black biaterial, with two lappets 
hanging clown, one over each ear. Over liis shoulder, suspended 
by a crimson scarf, hung a sword, whose hilt was stflddcd with 
sparkling gems, real or false j he wore a broad girdle, covered 
with the same curious figures that Jack had remarked on the 
circle round the throne in the alcove upstairs, the signs of the 
zodiac. But, besides these, there were other things: the Lab.arum, 
the cross and circle conjoined, the turtle’s head, plain crosses, 
plain circles, circles with smaller circles placed within, and trines, 
the whole interlaced by an inscription, running in and out among 
the figures, in Hebrew characters. Two daggers lay crosswise 
over his bro.ast. Beneath all this a pure white linen robe, reach¬ 
ing to his knees; and below them sandals, with red leather 
fastenings, which crossed each other halfway up his bare legs. 
His arms—grc.at, massive arms, with enormous sinews standing 
on them like I'opes— were bare, like his legs, save for short brown 
leather sleeves, on each of which was marked a Maltese cross ; and 
in his hand he carried, when he came into the kitchen, a curious 
implement, fashioned in ivory or very white wood, which at first 
looked like a fantaisie of intercrossing lines, and finally resolved 
itself into what Jack soon learned to call the pentacle, that odd 
fancy of the occult sciences, in which, by means of an equilateral 
and equiangular pentagon, you get the five senses represented by 
the five angles ; and by joining the angles, and so forming five 
isosceles, and as many oblique-angled triangles, you get the 
functions of the Deity ; and by drawing other linos you develop 
a bewildering mass of symbolism which makes the brain to 
stagger at the mere couteuiplation. The mesmerLst’s face was 
changed, too; for the great bushy whiskers wore brushed straight 
down, and added to the luxnriauoo of his long black board, while 
the chin, whiter and more polished than before, seemed to stand 
ont in a more aggressive manner. All these details, which I give 
for the riglit understanding of the m.an, were not, of cour.se, 
taken in all at once by the child; but the general impression 
produced upon him was, that he was experiencing quite a new 
set of sensations, and that he w'as about to witness some very 
remarkable “ hanky,” in which he was proudly to bear a part. 

In truth, Mr. Bastable’s house was the principal scene at that 
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time of what lias since become so common as to be passed by 
either with a grin of contempt or a deprecatory wave of the band. 
“ Do not,” said a lady to me once,—“ do not take to table-turning 
and spiritual seances. ¥ou are fit for better things.” I was 
pleased and flattered by this tribute to my superior promise (not 
since realised), and it was not till I had left her that I began to 
•speculate on what she meant. She meant two things, but I was 
not certain which she meant. Spiritualism, she thought, m,ust be 
a humbug, in whicli case everybody is meant for better things; or 
it must be a reality, which, up to the present time, has done no 
good for mankind. After all, it was no great comjiliment ; but 
it illustrates the attitude which peojde assume towards pretensions 
which may or may not* be true, but which are nevertheless 
supported by those whose_ veracity, si qua fides, if there is any 
trust to be placed in position, • education, honour, and tiie 
responsibilities attaching to the grand modern word of gentleman, 
ought to be beyond all doubt. It is not my purpose to write a 
treatise on spiritual manifestations, either here or anywhere else. 
I only record what Jack saw and experienced during his stay in 
the house of the Bastables. As for the Vfoinan, she was a 
clairvoyants by profession. What she did or said was done or 
said, as in the case of the prophetesses of Delphi, Dodona, and 
the Syrian shrines, under the influence of a mysterious power 
which, since the oracles are dumb, seems fallen permanently 
into the hands of gentlemen adventurers like the illustrious 
Count Cagliostro and Mr. Benjamin Bastable. 

There was a certain grandeur in the carriage and bearing of 
the man when, his preparations completed, he turned to the door 
and led the way. As he turned, though her back was towards 
him, the woman turned too, and followed silently, moving as if 
with a painful effort, her limbs being rigid and fixed. Jack, 
though nothing had been said, followed too, with a sense that it 
was expected of him. 

They went upstairs, this strange procession of three, all silent, 
into the mystic, though shabby, back parlour. It was changed 
since Jack had left it a quarter of an hour before. Then it was 
poorly furnished, with its wretched table and one or two chairs. 
Now it liad a Turkey carpet upon the floor •, tapestry hung round 
the wall; there was a writing-table, with several curious articles, 
the nature of which Jack could not guess, in one corner. The 
little window at the back was closed, and a soft light filled the 
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room, Trhicl: came from an opening in tlie cliimney, shaped 
and coloured like a human eye. On the opposite wall was a 
mirror, which reflected the rays, and showed that the eye was 
enclosed in a triangle, over which were certain letters in Hebrew 
character. In the centre of the room was a circle, formed* of 
forty-nine—seven times seven—small vases, in the midst of which 
was a triangle formed of three swords. And the alcove itself 
was hung round not only with the red curtains that Jack had 
seen there before, but also with rich, heavy drapery of a deep 
scarlet, against which the throne stood out, splendid in its 
decorations. It all seemed wonderful and incomprehensible to 
the boy, who stood at the door waiting. 

Mr. Bastable motioned his finger,* without looking at his 
wife, to the throne. She obeyed instantly, though, as in the 
previous case, she was not looking at him, and seated herself in 
the great chair. He throw a long white robe, of some curious 
soft stuff, like a Madagascar larnba, over her. Then he put a 
white wand in Jack’s hands. 

“ Stand at the door, here, and do not move or speak. If I 
put you anywhere else, do exactly what you see I want you 
to do. Neither speak, nor listen, nor move. And whatever 
happens, remember that you will not bo hurt, unless you move. 
Do you understand 1 Tell me what you'have to do.” 

“Neither speak nor move. I’m not afraid,” said Jack, still 
confident that he was going to take part in some capital scene of 
conjuring. 

I have, I think, made it clear that he was a child of no edu¬ 
cation whatever. Consequently, he had not imbibed the idea of 
superstition—knew nothing about Bogy the Terrible, hobgoblin, 
or the devil; and, owing to Myles’s more than parental care, had 
not conceived the idea of fear. It never entered into Jack’s 
untutored brain that anybody would deliberately try to hurt him. 
Fighting—of course between people of the same age, and fairly 
matched as to physical strength and skill—was one of the delights 
of life, as he hdd already experienced. Bigger boys had bullied 
him; then Jack had learned to show such fight as was in his 
power, making the process of bullying unpleasant and troublesome 
to the big victor, and had received such punishment as his 
oppressor had strength to give. But he had perfect confidence 
in grown-up people. It is one of the virtues of the working 
classes that they are seldom rough or brutal to children. The 
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women whack their own, out of an unconquerable instinct to assert 
their power in some direction, rather than from the wisdom, and 
experience of tried virtue j the little girls slap the smaller boys 
an4 girls, still with a sense of the responsibilities of power; but 
the men generally whack no helpless little ones j and you will 
find—at least, I have found—that the lads of nineteen or twenty 
'regard their fathers, if not with that honour and reverence which 
the straight-walking Christians in the higher ranks command, at 
least as personal friends, who have trodden on Saturday nights, 
and still tread, the same flowery paths as themselves. 

“ Where,” asked Bastable, making passes with a wand, “ where 
is he now 1 ” 

“ Six doors off,” murmured his wife in a hollow voice, her 
eyes looking farther away than ever. 

Where now ? ” a moment after. 

“ At the next house.” 

He pulled a string which hung behind the tapestry at his back ; 
there were steps in the hall; the street-door was shut heavily ; 
the red curtains of the alcove dropped as if by themselves before 
the clairvoyaiite; Mr. Bastable seated himself at his table, and 
began to adjust his instruments, and the visitor appeared. 


CHAPTER VI. 

The visitor was a small thin man of about fifty, carefully and 
precisely dressed in a blue frock-coat and white trousers, lie 
carried himself with his head a little on one side, as one who was 
capable of making shrewd remarks. He wore small whiskers, 
being otherwise clean shaven. His lips were full and mobile, 
as those of a sensitive m.^n; and his eyes, when they were not 
lit with the mirth of a humorous nature, had a far-off look which 
somewhat resembled the expression in those of Keziah Bastable. 
When he sat down, his shoulders dropped and his head bent 
forward, showing that he was one who habitually sat over a desk. 
Captmn Perrymont, of the Royal Navy, was an astrologer and 
alchemist, an inquirer into old allegories and symbolism; one 
who thought there was once a time when people knew a way to 
lift the veil, and who was spending the best years of his life in 
trying to re-discover it, in his old house near Esbrough. 

Apparently it was not his first visit to the house, for he did 
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not appear iu the least surprised at the preparations. Looking 
about him with an amused air, his eye fell on Jack, and he drew 
the boy towards h'hnself and examined him critically. 

“• Eh ! the new youngster i He’s ght on the same unifonn as 
the last. Bastfible, I’ve told you before that gold lace does not 
matter. Nice boy; nice boy! will he stand quief, or will ho 
scream and bolt, as the other one did, like a nigger paid with* 
hot p.itoh ?" 

“ He’ll stand quiet,” said Bastable, with an attempt at dignity 
combined with respect The effect of great submission and great 
dignity combined was as ludicrous—only Jack’s education was 
too incomplete to enable him to see the incongruity of the thing 
—^as if the Archbishop of Canterbury,* in ftill jiontificals, wore 
entreating a Iloyal Duke in plain clothes not to kick him ; or the 
whoie proceeding had the air of being behind the scenes during 
a dress rehearsal, provided any of the performers had ever been 
behind the scenes, and could make the comparison. 

“Where’s your wife, Bastable J—dressed in all her finer}', 
and shut up iu her box ? Ah ! she might as well be dressed 
for her kitchen-work, you know. What’s the good of all these 
flummeries 1” 

“ Captain Perrymont!—for heaven’s sake, sir ! They might 
hear and be offended. Ilemember how w'e failed last time.” 

“ That was because the boy sheered off in the middle.” 

“ Yes, sir, yes,”—Bastable was growing nervous,—“ but the 
books order it so, and I daren’t go against the books. And 
now. Captain Perrymont—now that we have got the greatest 
and most glorious chance—for heaven’s sake don’t .spoil it by 
offending Them ! The boy’s pure, and the woman’s deeper gone 
than ever I knew her before ; and I’ve been engaged for months 
getting up the details. Do be quiet. Captain Perrymont.” 

The Captain looked ^ueerly at the man, as if he only half 
believed him. 

“ Come, Bastable, if there is anything to be done, let us do it.” 

“ Take my chair, sir. There ! Of course you will not speak. 
You are not afraid 1 ” 

“ I afraid ! ” 

“ I need not tell you, sir, as a master of the divine art, that 
there is danger—very great danger—if the rules are broken. 
Boy, stand here.” 
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He placed Jack upright in Uie circle of cressets, within the 
triangle of the sworda ' 

“Remember what I told you,” he.whispered in an agitated 
voice. “ Whatever you spe or hear, be silent, and do not dare 
to Inove outside the triangle.” 

He lit the cressets, which at first burned dimly, sending up a 
•volume of white smoke of a pleasant, heavy odour. Then be 
knelt down in the comer of the room, and began, in a high- 
pitched monotone, an incantation of which Jack understood no¬ 
thing. At the same time the great curtain before the alcove fell 
back, and Jack remembered—the last thing before the smoke 
curled round him and he could see nothing at all—the figure of 
hir.s. Bastable, erect on her platform, covered with a purple robe, 
ill an attitude of expectation, one hand raised as if to listen. 

The wizard went on iVith his chant. Captain Perrymont 
sat in the corner, his chin upon his hand, watching and listen¬ 
ing. Outside, the people who live in the present, and are 
content with tlie philosophy of the phenomenal, went backwards 
and forwards in the street, ignorant tliat a few feet from them 
was a man performing rites which Catherine de’ Medici might 
have witnessed and Albertus Magnus invented. 

The Captain saw wreaths of white smoke, intertwined like 
ropes, twisting round and round and forming a cone, tlie apex 
of wliicli was under the briglit e 3 'e in the ceiling. Through 
this tlie light fell upon the smoke in coloured rays. Tlie 
Captain’s head reeled as he saw the endless wreaths of smoke 
curling round and round ; strange sounds, half musical, fell upon 
Lis oar; the perfume mounted to his brains, and the slow monotone 
of Bastable fell on his cars like the low notes of the organ, witli- 
out which tlie hymn is imperfect, and which are yet unnoticed. 

He was roused by a voice—Bastable’s. The wizard had 
ceased liis hymn : the smoke, tinged with a hundred lights, was 
curling round and round; in the alcove stood the clairvo'yante, 
gazing into the mist with fixed and strained eyes. 

“ Wliat does the bnj- see 1 ” asked Bastable. 

She replied without hesitation : “ The smoke of the cressets 
stands away from the boy like a tent. He hears sounds which 
are not like the words of any speech ; he sees figures moving in 
tlie wreaths—human heads and arms. There are faces that 
come and go. He looks round him, and is not afraid. They 
beckon and nod at him; ha only laughs. Hands clutch at him 

s 
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for a moment, and then fall back in the smoke. He has no fear, 
because he remembers his orders, neither to speak nor to move. 
The forms become thicker, and the faces fiercer and more 
threatening.” ' „ 

“ What does the boy see now ? ” asked Mr. Bastablo again, 
after a pause. 

The clairvoyantc replied once more, in a clear, cold voice’: 
“Thfi boy is in the first circle of the jealous guardian spirits. 
Ho is surrounded by those who would, if they could, take him 
by the throat and wring the life out of him. But still he is not 
afraid.” 

“ He is in the circle,” whispered Mr. Bastable, “ into which, 
with all our science, wo cannot penetrate. Captain Perrymont. 
Only the pure in heart—the innocent in intent—can see the 
things that he sees. When we dissolve the spell, he shall re¬ 
member nothing." 

“ What now does the boy see 1 ” he asked again. 

“The smoke has changed its colour from the thick pure 
white to a pale rosy hue. Tlic angry faces have vanished, and 
the threatening figures gone. Now lie sees forms with glowing 
robes, and strange, cold faces, which float round and round, 
seeming not to regard him. He is in the second circle.” 

“ Ho can pass no further,” .said Bastable. “ No mortal can 
see beyond the second circle. They are the only spirits wc can 
communicate with, unless the higher spirits come voluntarily. 
Shall ive question them, Captain Perrymont 1 ” 

“ Ask them if I am on the right track in my great endeavour.” 

“Tlicy hear your question. Spirits! if it may be, speak to 
the boy through the clairvoyante.” 

The answer came, as before, from the priestess: “The know¬ 
ledge of old can always be found again. But the secrets of 
Nature can only be given to those who seek for the good of 
others.” 

Captain Perrymont groaned aloud. 

“ Ask them,” lie said, “ if they are happy.” 

This time there came no answer at all. 

“ Ask them of the future,” said the Captain. 

“Your own!” 

“ I know it. It is labour unrewarded till the end. To men 
like me there is but one future. Ask them to read the boy his 
future: that matters nothing to any of us.” 
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“ Tell us what the boy sees.” 

The clairvoyante made answer: “He sees a wilderness of 
chimneys and furnaces; he sees a forest of masts; he sees a 
ii.iiltitude of men toiling. " There is a roar of steam, the clang 
of machinoryj the din of the mighty hammers, the hissing and 
bubbling of molten metal; and in the centre, king and lord of 
all, ho sees—himself. The spirits are smiling on him; they 
breathe into his face; they are filling his brain with great 
thoughts j they inspire him with strength and fearlessne.ss. 
Now his senses leave him ; he falls, but they bear him gently 
to the ground. The work is done.” 

As she spoke, the rosy tinge of the smoko changed again into 
white; the clouds that issued from the cressets suddenly 
diminished, and the smoko itself disappeared, leaving no trace 
behind it but the heavy smell of some incense which was never 
burned in churches. The boy was lying, with closed eyes and 
head resting on his arm, within the triangle where Mr. Bastable 
had placed him upright. The curtains of the alcove dropped 
again, .and everything was as it had been before. 

“ (laptain Perrymont,” said Mr. Bastable, “ to work this 
miracle of the divining art I have read all books of magic that 
ever have been written. You have witnessed what no one has 
seen since the days of the great Paracelsus. He was the last 
who communicated with the better spirits. I, I alone, possess 
the secret.” 

“ Can you teach it to me ? ” 

“ Perhaps,” he answered; “ but what is the use ? Have you 
magnetic, power? You could not even mesmerise your owu 
son. Have you a clairvoyante to tell you what goes on beneath 
the magic bell 1 Have you a child, pure, innocent, and fearless ? 
I have all. I have tried for years to get such a boy. It is by 
chance alone that I have succeeded; and how long will he 
remain innocent? Until the first temptation. When the ser¬ 
pent finds us out, we fall.” 

“ And what have they told us ? ” 

“ Captain Perrymont, I have questioned the other world for 
thirty years. No direct answer can be got from them for ques¬ 
tions such as yours. Knowledge must be sought. In every 
alchemist’s books you will find that the secrets are to be wrested 
from Nature itself ; it is the great and universal law. I, too, 
have tried to get information,”—Mr. Bastable dropped the 
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magician and became again himself. “ Once, if you’ll believe 
me, Captain Perrymont, they gave me the winner of the Derby, 
six months before the event, and when he was forty to one. 
I actually never backed my moral—let the time go by, Next 
year came ; one of my patrons, a noble gentleman on the turf, 
got me to get the information again. Well, sir, I first asked 
him for a paltry tenuer, and then I made him promise mo fifty 
per cent, on all his winnings. You’ll h.ardly credit me. Captain 
Perrymont, but the spimits gave me the wrong horse, and my 
noble backer was let in for a cool thousand. Then he came here 
and carried on that shameful against the spirruts as you never 
heard. There was no pe.ice in the house for months afterwards, 
neither for Mrs. B. nor myself.” 

“Well, serve you right for trying.to make money out of your 
knowledge. What do you think about your wife’s prophecy 
and the boy’s future ?” 

“ There, you see, sir, I don’t think anything. She told what 
she knew. Make no mistake about that! As for the boy, why 
shouldn’t he get on in the world ? He’s a strong boy, and looks 
a clever boy. Wait a moment.” 

He removed the cressets, took up the swords, and placed the 
boy, still unconscious, upon the sofa. 

“Now for the other matter. Captain Perrymont. Where is 
the map of your estate ? ” 

The Captain gave him a rolled-up plan, which he had been 
carrying in his hand. 

“ So . . . The estate is at Esbrough, is it not ? ” 

“ Esbrough.” 

“I know it—I know it. My wife came from- Never 

mind. Show me the map.” 

He spread it fiat upon his table, and took from a drawer a 
small hazel rod about twelve inches long, pierced in the centre 
with a hole which had been set with an ivory casing. Through 
this was passed a green silk string. 

“ This is the divining rod— la verge de Jacob —that you first 
came to see me about. Captain Perrymont. Now, any one can 
use this that knows its indications as I do; but to use it on 
the plan of your estate, instead of on the ground itself, requires 
the aid of my clairvoyante. Some people will tell you that the 
hazel rod must be forked, and held by the two hands. Here 
is one of these elementary things—mere savagciy, Caj[)tnin 
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PerrymcJnt. You may cut one yourself, and prospect your estate 
to find water, if you like. That is so simple that any gipsy 
woman will do it for you ; what you are going to see now is a 
different thing altogether.” 

lie held ii]) his hand, ana his wife pushed aside the curtain, 
and came down from the throne. She had put off the purple 
robe; but her eyes were still rigid, and she moved with the 
same painful constraint. 

Her husband put the thread in her hand, and placed if in 
position over the map, so that the rod hung free. The map 
was about four feet by five, and Mrs. Bastable held the instru¬ 
ment exactly over the centre. At first the rod was motionless; 
then Mr. Bastable made a few passes before his wife’s face, and 
her fingers held the thread with a tighter grasp. 

The rod began to oscillate, and moved round and round; 
sometimes stopping for a moment, sometimes having one end 
downwards, but always uncertain. 

At every stoppage, Mr. Bastable, who held in his left hand 
lialf-a-dozen small glass tubes, applied them rapidly one after 
the other. Sometimes there was no result;; at other times the 
rod would incline more decidedly, and stand, so to speak, fixed 
to the spot. Then Mr. Bastable would make a little pencil mark. 

At last, and sifter many experiments, the tube being always 
changed, the rod seemed to become endowed with a sort of 
volition, and moved, as if with a purjtose, from spot to spot. 
]''inally it inclined vigorously to one corner of the map, and 
when Mr. Bastable a])i)licd his tube, it pointed one end directly 
to the place, and refused to move again. Then it pulled, or 
seemed to pull, the hand of its holder iu a direction away from 
the estate, following the tube. 

M r. Bastable changed colour, and held his breath. 

“ This piece is not coloured as part of your estate. Captain 
Perrymotit.” 

“ No ; it is Ilolootes. There are about a hundred acres of it 
altogether. This is the worst part. It belongs, I believe, to a 
mail of the name of Bayliss—Paul Bayliss,” 

“ Bayliss ... I know him,” Bastable whispered excitedly to 
himself. “ Paul Bayliss . . . Ilolcotcs, near Esbrough. . . . 
Tiiat will do.” 

He took the rod from his wife’s hand, and replaced it in the 
drawer. 



Then he made another sort of pass, and the rigid look disap¬ 
peared from his wife’s eyes altogether. She seemed to awake 
suddenly, and laid her hand upon her head as if in pain. 

“Where am I? Ah! . . . I remember. 0 Benjamin, Ben¬ 
jamin ! another wickedness! Oh, dear! oh, dear! and me a 
Christian woman, and my father the parish clerk ! ”, 

“ Don’t be a fool, Kcziali! Wake up the boy, and take him 
downstairs. You’ve got the dinner to look after.” 

She shook Jack by the shoulder, who awoke at once and sprang 
to his feet. Without saying a word, she led him, wondering what 
had happened, down to the kitchen again. 

“She remembers nothing, and the boy remembers nothing, 
Captain Perrymont j it may be that wc shall never again succeed 
in the great function of magic which you have assisted at. We 
will try again, but I doubt. As for the hazel rod, that is always 
at your service. By its means I am now .able to make a per¬ 
fect geological map of your estate, which presents some very 
curious features.” 

“I wish it would present some better arable land,” said the 
Captain. “ I would sell it all, if I could.” 

“Don’t sell it. Captain,” said Mr. B.astable hurriedly, “For 
heaven’s sake, don’t sell it 3 'et! See now, I w'ill go over to 
Esbrough, and walk round the estate with you. I cannot do it 
yet, because I have many experiments to make; but I want to 
see it very particnlarljn I do, indeed, and in your interest.” 

“Will you make me the map?” 

“I will bring it over to F.sbrnugh with me.” 

The Captain rose. “It will be best,” he said, “ to tell no one 
of the scene that you and I have witnessed. Here, Mr. Bastable, 
is the honorarium which I promised j'-ou.” 

He placed a bank-note in his baud and went away. 

“Paul Bayliss!” murmured Mr. Bastable, “Paul Bayliss! 
The hazel never lies. Now I must think wliat to do.” 

Down in the kitchen Jack had resumed his ordinary clothes, 
and was sitting by the fire, feeling heavy and dazed. 

“What did it all mean, Mrs. Bastable?” he asked. “I thought 
it was what Myles used to call hanky. But I went to sleep 
somehow. There was a lot of smoke, and I hoard somebody 
talking, and that is all I know about it.” 

“ Don’t ask me,” she answered. “ I don’t know, boy; I never 
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do know. I’m all of a shake, llcnjamin hasn’t done it before 
not for a year and a half, and I thought ho was never going to 
do it again. It’s a wickedness and a tempting, it is. Oh, my 
poor head ! Jack, my dey, lift up the lid and stick the fork in 
the* beef—such a beautiful bit of beef, too, silverside—lovely ! 
and me not,ab]e to eat a morsel of it. Oh! what a thing it is 
to bo a clairvoyong! ” 

Mr. Bastable, you will have discovered before this, was a pro¬ 
fessor of the magic art. He did not waste his eiiorgies- over 
spirit rappings, and seauces at half-a-crown a head, where vulgar 
cheats prove tlie incompleteness of the spiritual education by 
their bad s])clling. Nor did ho toll fortunes by cards ; nor did 
he tie himself up in knots and be released by spirits in a dark 
box; nor did he practise the arts of jugglery. He went in for 
high art, and boldly attacked the fortress which had been assailed 
by the great men of old. He road books of magic; he knew the 
arts of alchemy, astrology, and conjuration. How far, in the 
scene we have so faitlifully described that many will recognise 
it, the clairvoyante spoke the truth we know not. All that 
Captain Perrymont saw was the bell-shaped cloud of smoke; 
all that he heard w'as from the priestess herself. As we have 
seen, he heard little to do liimself any good. 

The science of magic sometimes sleeps—it never dies. A 
hundred years ago the Parisians were flocking to see the miracles 
performed by a practician not much higher than Mr. Benjamin 
Bastable—the Count Caglio.stro. A hundred years before that, 
the lamp was handed down in secret, and with much trembling, 
in the south of France and in London. A hundred years before, 
the magicians and astrologers hold as much power in the courts 
of Europe as ever they did in the courts of Pharaoh and Bel¬ 
shazzar; and now, when we are in the ago of reality, and nothing 
is believed but what is seen, we are on the verge of another out¬ 
break of belief in magic, to which, perhaps, all the preceding 
shall be mere child’s play. In any great city are men like Mr. 
Bastable, who live poorly because they will not work at their 
trade, and whose sj)arc time is wholly given np to prying into 
the secrets of the other world. What the spirits tell them does 
them no good. What the spirits have taught men in all ages 
has never done them any good. The oracles arc dumb, the 
sacred cone of Delphi is lost, and yet the art of divining, advising. 
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and foretelling has never died. Still, as before, clairvoyance and 
mesmerism hold men’s minds in thrall; still the world is looking 
for some new revelation from that dark and mysterious source 
whence nothing good has ever come f and now, as before, the 
thing which a generation ago seemed a part and parcel of the 
dreadful past has sprung once more into life to tease and per¬ 
plex philosophers as well as fools. The promised fruit lures on 
the searchers after the unknowable—they are as keen as ever j 
and, to Captain Perrymont and all his kin, old Chaucer’s words 
on the philosopher’s stone might well be addressed this day :— 

“ Than thus conclude I, syn that God in hevene 
He wol not that the philosophros ncveno 
How that a man schall come unto this stone 
I rede as for the beste, let it gf>on«’* 

Mt. Bastable presently appeared dressed in the garb of every¬ 
day life, and partook of the beef, which was overdone ; nor did 
he make any allusion to the ceremonial they had just gone 
through. 

After dinner he took the boy and gJive him some light work 
ill the assaying of metals. It was an uncanny house. Noises 
went on everywhere, by day and night, at which Mrs. Bastablo 
continuously trembled. Wlien the boy went up and down the 
stairs he heard voices, and felt invisible fingers in his hair or 
on his cheek j any one of the things, indeed, which occurred in 
that house was enough by itself to make the fortune for ever of 
an ordinary haunted house. But here they were comparatively 
unnoticed. The master went about as unmoved as Prospero; 
the mistress shook and trembled, but expected tbem; Jack 
listened and wondered. Wliatevcr the real truth about tlieso 
manifestations, one thing is quite certain, that Jack preserves to 
this day a clear and distinct recollection of things fur which no 
intelligible cause can be assigned. Handbells placed on the 
table rang; pencils moved about on their pointed cuds; rappings 
came from behind the fireplace ; tables lifted their straight and 
foolish legs •, laughter and groans came from unexpected quarters 
when there was, so far as Jack and Mrs. Bastable saw, no one 
to produce them. The boy listened, and was not afraid. He 
saw that, somehow or other, the noises were connected with Mr. 
Bastable’s presence in the house, and wore regarded by bis wife 
with an ever-increasing terror. Then the noises Were manifest 
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to some who came to the house, but not to all. Once the tax- 
collector, who insisted on waiting till the money was produced, 
was terrified out of his wits, and rushed frantically from the 
I)lace. This never happcftied to the baker or the butcher, who 
were paid regularly by Mrs. Bastable. 

People came to consult Mr. Bastable, who received them in 
his back room, when Jack waited as page. On these occasions 
there was a good deal of rapping, and the spirits were call.ed for 
with a persistence which sometimes drove them into a rage And 
noticing that, whatever was done, nobody was hurt, Jack grew 
familiar with “manifestations” of all kinds, and regarded them 
w'ith contempt. As regards his work, he learned the elementary 
experiments in metals which teach the distinction between iron 
ore and lead, tin and silver. 

As for Mrs. Bastable, she spent her time chiefly in lamenting 
her lot. Jack, she often said, was the only creature in the world 
who was any comfort to her; but, as her conversation was wholly 
confined to relating the sorrows of a clairvoyante andherseparation 
from the common lot of humanity, she was not cheerful company. 

People pointed at the house, and made disparaging remarlm, 
too, on the sanity and honesty of its residents, which annoyed 
J.ack when he took liis walks abroad. It was not pleasant to 
have the finger of admiration or scorn pointed at you as the 
magician’s boy or the conjuror’s devil; nor is it nice when you 
are walking with a lady to hear the crowd begin to hoot and cry 
out at that lady .as a witch. 

Jack spent two months in this .abode of the dead, this last 
lingering fane of the supeniatur.al. His connection with the 
Bastables was rudely severed by Myles Cuolahan. For the 
honest pedl.ar ha[)pcned to c.all at the house while a clairvoyante 
exhibition was jirocecding. The lady, in her curtained alcove, 
s.at upon the velvet throne st.aring before her with rigid eyes. 
Prosporo, or rather Mr. Bastable, armed with a w.and, made all 
sorts of ]ias.ses in front of her. Jack, dressed in Syrian garb, 
swung a censer before the magician, evidently considering the 
whole exhibition as oneeminentlyc.alculatodto amuse and instruct 
the three gentlemen who were paying for it. Myles took in the 
whole proceedings at a glance ; seized the boy by the arm, dr.agged 
him off to his bedroom, ch.anged his dre.ss, and bore him back in 
triumi)h to the a.stoiii.shcd Mr. BastaWe. 

“ Gentlemen all,” he said, “’tis only little Jack, and not a 
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haythaij pagan, tliougli lie was dressed up in green and gold. 
Misther Bastable, ye’Jl find another boy, av ye plase, to do yer 
conjurin’ tricks—conjurin’ indeed ! betther conjurin’ I've seen 
at Pottigo Fair. Can ye swaller a red-Jiot poker, tell me that 1 
Can ye pass a shillin’ out of yer own pocket into mine, tell ihe 
that ? Can ye lick up a plateful o’ fire without so muclkas winkin’, 
toll me that 1 Spirits, is it 1 —what is it, at all, that they do for 
ye! Come, Jack, we’ll bo going. The next time ye want a boy, 
spick "and span iiew', Bastable, bid him come to me for a char- 
ackter, and it’s a fine one as we’ll give ye. And as for ye ”—he 
turned upon the unhappy three who were about to pay a five- 
pound note for a spiritual manifestation of a superior order, and 
now stood aghast at the unexpected turn —“ as for ye, ye three 
poor misguided fools, go home wid ye. 'iVlI yer wives that ye 
are- not to be trusted out alone; and say yer prayers to be for¬ 
given for the wicked tempting, of Providence. Bastable, I’ll take 
Jack, and I forgive ye.” 


CHAPTER VII. 

“ But w’hat am I to do with you, Jack ! ” asked Myles, as they 
left the oracular dwelling of the Bastables. “ Wliat am 1 to do 
with you at all! ” 

“ I’ll go with you, Myles.” 

Myles looked at the little figure before him critically. Ho 
w’as a sturdy boy, full of life, vigour, and strength ; not a 
delicately pretty boy, with his rough, firm features, but a boy 
whom mothers of delicately pretty children might sigh to look 
upon. Everj'thing about him denoted .strength, from the curly 
brojvn locks, the clear blue eyes, the S(piare forehead, the clean- 
cut nostril, the projecting chin, down to Ills sturdy legs. A boy 
like his border ancestor of the strong arm. Some boys dance 
when they walk ; the passing moments play them a kind of 
waltz, to which their feet go ever trippirig in cadence : these 
are the iniaginativc boys ; out of such stuff are made poets, 
artists, preachers, enthusiasts. Some boys sloucli, and of such 
are made, if they are well born, sensualists of the lower order, 
aud if their cradle be the gutter, habitual criminals. Some 
boys walk ever gravely at the same pace, never quickening 
at the agitation of a pulse, never slackening at a disturb- 
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ing thought: these hoys are the successful ones in life j 
they follow the beaten track, are never tempted aside from the 
line of duty, dutifully swim in the current of the world; they 
get money, they have children at their desire, their eyes swell 
out with fatness, and they go to heaven. Other boys there are 
whose step, is a sort of triumphal march; they dream great 
things, of what kind they know not yet; and as they go their 
feet move in a rhythmic beat to the grand orchestral procession 
in their minds. Such boys as these are perhaps the happiest of 
all, for if they succeed they win great names and power as well 
as fortune; and if they fail, as needs must oftenest happen, they 
fall gloriously in the great battle of life, i Jack was one of these, 
his mind as yet full of grand confidence, and the world teeming 
with all kinds of glorious possibilities. lie knew nothing 
except to read and write, tind to discern the ores. lie had no 
book learning at all; did not know whether the world was 
round or square; absolutely could not tell you whether England 
—I think he had never heard the name of England—was an island 
or a continent; had not yet, even, though it seems incredible, 
learned the names of the kings of Judah; so that what the boy 
had for the basis of his dreams the Lord only knows. 

If you watch a baby asleep you will see the ridiculous little 
animal every now and then smile in unconscious ajiprociation of 
some dream-told joke, some unexpected combination of events, 
some hilarious recollection, vvhich must have been produced out 
of the events of his short life. So with Jack. In the squalor 
and misery of his past life there had been nothing, absolutely 
nothing, to furnish him with hopes or ambitions. All was mean, 
j)itiful, and degrading; and yet here lie was, at ten years old, 
with the audacity of a young Prince of Wales, looking forward 
to a future wliich was all, in some undefined way, to he spent in 
realms of splendour and joy. In Jack’s mind, splondour and 
joy meant work, and the only form of work with which he was 
acquainted was the assaying of metals and the analysis of com¬ 
pounds. 

“ Go with me. Jack 1 ” said Myles. 

“ I’ve been with you before, you know, Myles.” 

“And then I had to cany you most of the way, Jack. But 
it’s four years ago, and you’ve grown since then.” 

“Carry me!” Jack blushed with sliaine, “IVliy, Myles, do 
you think- But tell me, Myles, you would like me with you 
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on the road, wouldn’t you ? We could talk about Norah, you 
know; and I could carry the pack when you were tired—and— 
and—^you know, Myles, if you felt inclined to break the pledge, 
you could tell me, and I’d prevent you.*’ 

Myles laughed. 

“ Break the pledge, is it 1 Niver a fear, lad. Bedad I barrin* 
a weakness in the legs when I pass a house, which is force of 
habit, maybe, I never feel desire for dhrink. Ah, boy ! if I'd 
known before what a good dhrink ginger-beer is, and how much 
better you get along with coffee, I’d be a rich man this day. 
But you shall go with me. Jack, and—don’t laugh Jack—I’ve 
been reshuniing my education at the point where I left it 
thirty years ago. That was when Mistller M'Brearty turned me 
out of his academy at Belfast. He wm a Connaught man, ye 
kn6w,.and a great friend of my father’s, bein’ almost of as ancient 
a family. And he used to hang up legs of mutton in the chimnoy 
to smoke, and when he was hungry, which was pretty -well 
always, for he had a divil of a twist on him, he would cut off a 
collop, put it in the frying-pan, and eat it whilst he went on wi’ 
She studies. He was an illigant scholar, John M'Brearty ; but 
cne day he went out on important business with my father, 
nothin’ short of swearing an alibi for an illicit distiller, and left 
the school in charge of me and Mike Feargus, one of the poor 
scholars that used to go up and down Ireland. ‘ Myles,’ says 
Mike, ‘ I’m mortial hungry,’ looking at the collops. ‘ Is there 
time!’ s.ays I. ‘ Lashins,’says he. With that he whip.s down 
a leg of Tiiutton, and in a minute the collops was on the fire. 
AVoiild you believe the bad luck 1 Before we’d well finished the 
first frying-pan full, and vi’ere beginning the second, who should 
come in but the masther and my father 1 The masthor took 
Mike, and my father took me. 

“ ‘ My cullop.s, ye young divil! ’ cries M’Brearty, with the 
stlirap in his hand over Mike. ‘ Collops o’ mutton ! ’ cries my 
father, with his big stick over me. ‘ If it hadn’t been Friday I 
shouldn’t have minded, ye black murdherin I’rodesdan.’ ” And 
then my education finished, for I left school the same day, and 
my father and all, and a black Prodesdan I’ve been ever since. 
A quare religious conversion, wasn’t it, Jackl But my father 
was a votedlieen, what the Scotch call unco guid.” 

“And what have you got in your hand, Myles ? ” asked Jack, 
impatient at this long story. 
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“ It’s ft joggrephy book, Jack, and we'll go through it together 
when we’ve got a quiet evening to ourselves. Joggrephy and 
history, the bookseller said it was. Maybe it will throw a light on 
the diiiy Saxons in Irelaad. We’ll start to-morrow, if it’s fine.” 

Jack’s preparations were easily made, and consisted entirely, 
having exdianged his green page’s suit, in getting together such 
rougher and stronger garments ns might be better fitted for 
road work, Myles himself superintending his outfit with great 
care. The finishing stroke was completed by taking- off the 
boy’s white collar and wrapping a common red handkerchief 
round his throat. More depends upon the presence of a collar 
than would be generally supposed, and I think, respectable 
reader, you would be sfirprised at the change in your personal 
appearance which you ,may effect by the simple process of 
tying up your neck with a common red wrapper. However, it 
mattered little fur Jack. He was tired of one life, and was going 
to begin another. Back to tliat old life on the road, of which ho 
had the faint recollections that cling about the age of four and 
five. He could remember being carried in Myles’s arms. He 
could remember the w-ood fire by the roadside, the camp of 
gipsies, the cart hung round with brooms and brushes, all sorts 
of little things. Myles’s regular beat was about Yorkshire, 
with occasional visits to certain towns in the more northern 
counties. Once a year, for instance, but not oftener, he jiroposed 
to visit Bedesbury, and see how his little girl was getting on. 
Once a week, since his reform left him regularly with money to 
spare, he sent off his earnings, without keeping account, to Miss 
Ferens. And it was on this beat that'he now intended, for a 
time, at least, to take little Jack about with him. What to do 
with him afterwards, what was to become of the boy eventuaUy, 
of course never entered into honest Myles’s head to consider. 

lie carried the pack in a box slung on to his back. It was 
filled with all sorts of light things likely to be wanted at the 
farms and cottages. There were pins, needles, tape, ribbon, 
string, scissors, thimbles, thread, silk, ■worsted, white twist, and 
more besides, all in a flat, square box that lay across the 
hawker’s shoulders, and, by long practice in carrying, caused 
him no inconvenience at all. In his hand he carried a stout 
stick. A pipe w'as stuck in his felt hat ; and if you had 
examined the inside of his coat, you w'ould have found it filled 
with pockets, some of them buttoned up containing money, and 
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some oocnpied with the small articles of toilet and personal 
luggage which Mr. Cuolahan—a man of simple habits—con¬ 
sidered indispensable. All Jack’s luggage was a little knapsack, 
pifcked np a great bargain by Myles, ahd strapped empty to iiis 
back. “ The common tramps, Jack,” said his patron, “carry all 
their traps in a red handkerchief. We are respectable hawkers; 
60 you fix up the knapsack.” 

They stsvrted next day at six. The day was fine—one of 
those clear, cool days in July, when the wind, in the shade, 
makes you think that summer is hardly yet arrived. They had 
tiieir breakfast—coffee and bread-and-butter—and were out of 
the town and well among the fields before the lazy maids had 
opened the shutters and taken in the milk. Jack walked soberly 
enough while they were within the streets; but once outside 
and in the country lanes—for Myles did not affect highroads— 
ho ran and danced about like some little puppy beside its 
master. 

Myles’s trade was chiefly in the cottages. He knew every¬ 
body on his road, especially the wives and daughters, and was 
in groat esteem among the ladies, as one who never went to a 
public-house and saved his money. Thus he acted either as an 
example or a scarecrow. The affability with which he w’ould 
.sit down, tell a story, drink a glass of milk, and even, as 
frequently happened, bestow a fatherly kiss upon any of the 
girls that might be comely, had a good deal to do with his 
y)opularity. And then another thing helped; Myles was honest, 
if people bought a reel of cotton marked fifty yards, there was 
no need to measure it, because—you see it was twenty years 
ago—Myles did not cheat, and the manufacturers then wore 
honest. Now, nothing pays so well as honesty if you are in 
trade. If yon are not, perhaps honesty is not so necessary. 
Considering, then, that Myles had to visit every cottage, to talk 
to every old woman, to open his pack at least, .and to introduce 
little Jack, it is not surprising that his r.ate of progress should 
be slow; and after giving time for .all these occupations, and for 
having dinner and tea on the ro,ad—neither of them banquets 
of great luxury—the first day’s work, enough for Jack, consisted 
of some twelve miles in all. 

The day’s journey brought them to the manufacturing town 
of Daylesford. Cuolahan led the way, the boy dragging tired 
limbs after him, to a tavern which stood in a by-street. Outside 
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it was a quiet, dingy-looking place, with nothing to mark it but 
ft signpost swinging from the wall. Inside, those who knew it 
were wont to say that it was the resort of aJl the devils in York¬ 
shire. Thither resorted <he better class of tramps, those who 
unite the doubtful callings of beggar and impostor, ladies and 
gentlemen tfrho have mostly at different times made acquaintance 
with the inside of the country’s gaols. It must be recorded, 
perhaps to the disadvantage of Myles, that though the^ very 
paragon of rectitude himself, he regarded the departure from 
virtue in others as an unfortunate accident duo to circumstances, 
rather than as a thing in itself to cause any rupture of friendly 
relations with the victim. In other words, Myles Cuolahan had 
been, for twenty years ahd more, out of a life of forty years, a 
•>vanderor anil a tniinp, .^is lines of life had thrown him among 
other wanderers and tramps not so honest as himself; and "he 
had learned to regard the habitual criminal as a gentleman who 
made his living by ways which he did not follow, mainly because 
he had never had any occasion to desert his own. Some people 
are honest because they get on in the world. It never does to 
inquire too closely into motives, but perhaps Myles was one of 
these ; for tiic licensed hawker makes good earnings, and Myles 
had very early in life found out the secret that it is best to give 
pco])le tlieir money’s worth. 

The landlord w.as behind the bar, a short, thickset man, with 
a stubbly beard and a fat spotty face, smoking the short pipe 
that never loft his lips except when he was sleeping or eating. 
Ho woro rings on his bloated fingers, had a big gold breastpin, 
a huge watch-chain, and looked what he was—an unscrupulous, 
greedy, sensual creature, with just pluck enougli to carryout the 
plans that his narrow and crafty mind suggested. lie grinned 
a welcome. 

“ Myles Cuolahan ! It is a year and more since you came 
hero last. What will you drink ? Oh ! I forgot. Well, here’s 
a bottle of ginger-beer. And wlio have you got with you 1 ” 

“ We’ll have the best room, Misther Coger, the double-bedded 
room, and no one else in it. This boy is Jack Armstrong—my 
boy, you know, that I told you of. He’s tired now, poor chap, 
and we’ll have a cup of tea and a chop for supper. Who is in 
the house to-night ? ” 

“ You may well ask who,” said Mr. Coger. “ I don’t suppose 
there’s been such a houseful since I opened this bar. Why, to 
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begin with, tbore’s Captain Cardiff himself, drinking sherry wine 
by the pint, and smoking cigars at fourpence. None of your 
yards of clay and twopenny smokes with gin-and-water for the 
Captain.” 

“ No ! ” said Myles, slapping his leg. “ Cardiff Jack! Wliy, 
the last I heard of him he was in Millbank for that little affair 
you know of” —— 

“ Ay, ay,” returned the landlord. “ Best say nothing about 
Millbank to Mr. Cardiff; he wants that forgotten. Then there’s 
Ceneral Duckett.” 

“What’s the General doing here?” asked Myles. “I thought 
he and his boys were always down in Kent.” 

“So they are . . . so they are. But I think be is looking 
out for more boys. Ah, Myles ! if you’d only think of it, what 
a lovely bonnet that child of yours w'o'uld make ! ” 

Myles put a protecting hand on little Jack, who had taken 
advantage of the conversation to fall fast asleep on a settle. 
“ No, no, Coger. You know me. Jack and me are on another 
lay. General Duckett! General Duckett! Why, he must bo 
nigh eighty years of age.” 

“ Eighty if he’s a day ; and as fresh and spry as most men of 
sixty. But there’s lots more behind. There’s Shallow Bob, the 
turnpike sailor; there's Liverpool Joe, the quack; thcre’.s tlio 
fellow with the queer name—what is it ?—the foreign chap, with 
his patter and his religion. Wo never were so lively before. 
You don’t drink as you used, Myles; and I’m sorry for you, 
because they will have their joke.” 

“ All right, Coger, all right. We’ll have a jolly evening, though 
I am a teetotaller. Send us in the chops, will you? Wake 
up, Jack my boy. You shall have your supper and go to bed 
presently.” 

He woke up the boy, and they passed on into tlie inner room. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

A FORMER proprietor had constructed at the back of the house 
a long and tolerably lofty room, designed—for it was before the 
invention of music-halls—for a free-and-ea.sy or harmonic-meet¬ 
ing room, one of those delightful retreats which still flourish in 
country places, combining all the actual evils of the music-hall 
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with none of those undeveloped possibilities which the latter 
possesses for the improvement of popular taste. The first builder 
and original owner of this temple speedily found himself so far 
deceived by the smiles of THope, that one night, after carefully 
emptying the contents of the till, disposing of his spirits to private 
frjonds, and entertaining a select circle with a farewell symposium,' 
at which all that was left of the beer was consumed, he was fain 
to “ shoot the moon,” and was no more seen. His successor for 
a time maintained the free-and-easy, and then, the place becom¬ 
ing under his benignant rule more and more a chosen house-of- 
call for tramps, he reserved it for them as a saloon or withdraw- 
ing-room, where they might spend their evenings iii the mutual 
exchange of ideas, in intellectual conversation, or in the cultiva¬ 
tion, by means of the higher classical music, of their aesthetic 
faculties. It also served as a kitchen for the preparation of 
supper. There were two fireplaces, one at each end of the long 
room. 

The evening was warm, and only the supper fire was burning 
when Myles and Jack entered. The windows were closed; the 
smoke of sausages, bloaters, and chops, with that of twenty or 
thirty pipes, and the fragrant memories of - many thousands of 
such evenings as this, imparted to the room a smell which was 
like a London fog, inasmuch as it was so thick as to be almost 
visible—a smell which might have been savoury in the nostrils 
of a Homeric god—a smell which a chemist might study with 
curiosity—a smell which could never be forgotten. The science 
of smells is yet in its infancy. They have not been even classi¬ 
fied, yet some rude classification is possible to the most shallow 
thinker. There is an acrid, penetrating smell, such as I once 
experienced in visiting Greenwich Hospital Chapel on a Sunday 
in summer. Just after service. It haunts one for weeks. That 
particular smell—which was a chemical compound of boy, beadle, 
and corduroy, and, although a compound, was one and indivi¬ 
sible, with an individuality of its own—haunted me for mouths. 
There is, next, a keen and sharp smell which runs you through 
like the point of a bayonet, and makes you yell and suddenly 
drop. This you may get in a hospital. There is a smell which 
is like the blow of a hammer, and knocks the sense out of you. 
It may be found in the forecastle of a ship anywhere about the 
region of the Doldrums or in the Bed Sea. There is the smell 
of f poultry shop, the smell of vinegar, the smelj of niggerdom, 
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the smell of burning paper; but all these smells are like migno¬ 
nette, heliotrope, otto of roses, wood violet, lily of the valley, 
blackberry jam, or the perfume that rises from your Lesbia’s 
tresses, compared with the turbid mixture of all vile smells w^jich 
floated about the atmosphere of this room, and gave it a char¬ 
acter peculiar to itself. You remembered the place; not by the 
fat conk who, with bare arms and ruddy cheeks, stood over frying- 
pan and gridiron, tossing from time to time fish, flesh, or sausage, 
as it was done, into three dishes that stood before her. You 
might forget the cook. You might even forget the little crowd 
that was congregated round her waiting their turn—boys and 
men, women and girls. They were tramps; they belonged to 
the population which is called floating'; they were the dregs and 
refuse of the English-speaking race; they were a mixture of 
gipsy, pedlar, and Irish vagrants. They sat, or stood, or leaned 
against the wall, without much talk, waiting to be fed, the eyes 
of each fixed steadily upon his own portion. As it emerged from 
the frying-pan, each in turn laid hasty hands upon it, and 
devoured it at the great table that stood handy for the purpose. 
Scant grace was theirs, small the preparations for the meal, and 
weak the response of a thankful heart when all was finished to 
the last crumb, and still an unfortunate stomach craved for more. 
It might be possible to forget the lack-lustre faces, the weary 
looks, the soulless eyes of that little group of English-born savages. 
There was nothing horrible about them, nothing comic, nothing 
cheerful, nothing attractive. Among them there was one face, 
and only one, on which the eye would rest with pleasure. It 
was the face of a young girl of seventeen. She leaned against 
the table, and fixed her eyes hungrily upon a gaunt and pinched- 
up bloater on the gridiron, her supper. Her eyes! O painters 
of the ideal—painters of the sweet woman's face 1 look into the 
depths of those eyes, and transfer to the canvas, if you can, the 
limpid eternity of thought, feeling, passion, and hope apparent 
in that gaze 1 So live for ever. Her mouth is a very rosebud 
of a month j lips half parted and open show pearl-white teeth. 
Her features are cut clean and straight; her hair is thick and 
abundant. She wears it tied in a careless grace about her head. 
She is a goddess, whose every movement is a grace, and every 
thought a step heavenward. And, alas ! it is all a lie to look at I 
There are no thoughts in that head with the sweet and gracious 
curve, save thoughts that are bad anddetestable. Those eyes, which 
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were designed for a Sappho, belong to the commonest and most 
hopeless tramp. Her rosebud mouth is the passage of coarse 
words and rough execrations ,* her features are yet delicate, be¬ 
cause she is so young, and.they have not had time to grow thick 
with drink and debauchery. And yet the pity of it—oh ! the 
pity of it. it seems, somehow, so natural that a thick-lipped, 
low-browed, coarse-featured creature should be a criminal and a 
drunkard, that we have no pity for him. It is only because by 
a wholesome instinct we associate goodness with beauty that wo 
pity the tender and lovely girl standing yet, to appearance, on 
the brink of infamy, though in reality she has been steeped in it 
since the first day that she could understand what went on in the 
world around her. Turir from the pretty creature, and forget 
her. You had best, because you cannot help her. Look at her 
companion. Shallow Bob by name. Ho has been a pretended 
sailor, with a lying story of ^ipwreck and disaster, and is now, like 
Myles Cuolahan, a pedlar and hawker. But, unlike his friendly 
rival, he is an ardent votary of Bacchus. That is the reason wiiy 
his young wife has only a single red-herring for her supper, .and 
why Bob himself is asleep on the settle, with no supper at all 
but a skinful of beer. Bob, you see, is drunk. You might, I 
say again, forget the occupants of the room, its shape, its appear¬ 
ance, its situation. What you never could forget, if you had 
once experienced it, was the smell. 

Myles knew it of old, and took no notice of it as ho walked 
to the farther end, followed by Jack. Here, where the empty 
fireplace formed a natural centre, sat in a semicircle half a dozen 
gentlemen whose well-dressed appearatice, as well as a certain 
haughtiness of carriage, proclaimed their superiority to the 
noisy troop at the other end. They were accommodated partly 
with settles and partly with wooden chairs, which bore signs of 
having seen rough usage. In the largest and most comfortable 
chair, the arms of which were yet unbroken, sat a mau of 
apparently fifty years of age. His legs were crossed, and in one 
hand he nursed a pint pot containing what Mr. Coger confi¬ 
dently called sherry wine. Ho was drinking it, rather ostenta¬ 
tiously, like beer. A cigar graced his lips, which were thin, 
shifty, and subject to nervous twitchings. His shaven cheek 
was pale; his features were straight, regular, and even hand¬ 
some; the crow’s-feet, carved like some delicate chasing, lay 
thickly about the corners of his eyes; and these were qjoick, 
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keen, and cruel. He was of middle heiglit and thin ; dressed 
in a suit of black, with a white neckcloth that might have 
served the most uncompromising of Baptist ministers ; and his 
hands, white and shapely, were furnished with fingers as slender 
and tapering as those of any girl. This gentleman’s name, 
among his intimates, was Cardiff Jack, and ho was so called, 
like a medieval warrior, after the supposed place of his birth. 
Ainon^ those who only aspired to the honour of a partial 
acquaintance with him, it was Mr. Cardiff or Captain Cardiff. 
And it was significant of the greatness of his merits ^lat tlie 
lower any lady or gentleman was sunk into the slough of 
habitual criminalism, the more she or he honoured and res])cctcd 
Captain Cardiff. Mr. Cardiff? Why, the man lived like a 
nobleman, eating and drinking the beat. What the liesh craved 
for, Mr- Cardiff could give the flesh. He slept in feather-beds 
every night; he knew no casual wards ; the hard labour of the 
treadmill had only occasionally been his lot during a nm of at 
least twenty years; and there seemed no end or limit to tlie 
prosperity which attended all his ventures. So when ’Antonio 
borrowed that money of the Jew, his keels floated safely in the 
harbours or sailed merrily before the wind, rine weather may 
change. No man was ever safe from the strokes of fortune 
until they invented the three-per-cents; and even with these wo 
may have to travel by railway, and so miserably perish; or we 
may have to sleep in a friend’s house, and catch typhus from a 
drain; or we may have supper at a ball, and die the next day 
from the quassia which was in the beer, the sour gooseberry in 
the glass before the last saraband, or the fusel oil in the stirrup- 
cup. Mr. Cardiff, who spent his money as ho got it, had not 
yet advanced to the three-per-cents, and so was exposed to every 
breeze of Fortune the mutable. 

Opposite to him sat, side by side on the settle, two gentle¬ 
men, one of advanced years, who were beaming upon each other 
with a benignity that spoke of mutual affection and trust, with 
that long separation from each other that is requisite—such is 
our fallen humanity—for the maintenance of perfect trust among 
friends. One, who “ enjoyed the title,” as the Peerage says, of 
Oeneral—General Duckett, indeed—was a white-haired man, 
whose long flowing locks, coupled with a white beard, a pair of 
red eyes, a nose very much like those bottle-noses which any 
one over thirty can just remember—they have entirely disap 
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peared now—and two thick, protruding lips, gave a combination 
of expressions very remarkable. Looked at in profile, he ap¬ 
peared benevolent, soft-hearted, gentle, though, undoubtedly 
plain. Looked at from a, three-quarter face point of view, the 
nos*e, being foreshortened, lost, somehow, its benevolence, and 
you got the effect of both eyes. Then you began to think there 
might be another side to the character of this good old man. 
Seen full-face, with both those orbs upon you in all their Mars- 
like redness, their steady fervour, you wondered if all virtue had 
left the world, since the mere turning of a face could make you 
feel cold and doubtful of its very existence. As for his com¬ 
panion, he was dressed in the garb of the lusty Tnrk. A vast 
turban was wrapped round his head, the corners of which hung 
down in graceful plaits; his face, covered with an immense 
black beard, was of a defip chocolate brown, as were also his 
hands. A Syrian jacket, of embroidered scarlet cloth, was over 
a loose shirt or waistcoat of purple cloth, and the dress terminated 
in flowing Oriental trousers, falling in folds about his heels. 
IIo wore English boots. In his belt was stuck a dagger-knife, 
a brass inkhoru such as Syrians wear, and out of his pocket 
protruded the end of a voluminous roll. 

Myles looked at him with surprise. He knew the other two, 
and nodded familiarly as he entered; but the third man he did 
not know. They all three roared with laughing. Myles, with 
no further ceremony, took the immense beard in his hand, and, 
to Jack’s enormous surprise, removed it bodily. The face which 
it revealed was, like the part exposed, of a deep brown ; and 
JTylcs knew it now, and gave back the beard to the owner with 
a laugh in which the moralist would have missed the reproof 
that should h.ave fallen. 

“ It’s only Tom Lock,” he said. 

“Yussuf Ben Ibn Hassan Effcndi, if you please,” said Mr. 
Lock, putting back the beard very carefully. “ Wallah ! A 
poor Arabian Jew, persecuted for his faith, and now wandered 
to the shores of England, where alone he can hope to receive 
help from the charitable.” 

“ He talks English too well,” said Captain Cardiff. 

“Yussuf is poor; Yussuf is pious. The rabbis have chased 
Yussuf from the synagogue. From earliest childhood Yussuf 
has studied English with the good missionaries. He knows it 
better than Arabic,” 
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“ A good deal better,” said Mr. Cardiff. 

“ Bismillah ! May I show your gracious Excellency my copy 
of the Hebrew Scriptures ? Behold it! ” 

“ Tom Lock, you are going it too sitrong,” observed My lea. 

“Not at all. I've been to the Levant; I knocked about 
among them for half a dozen years. I know all their little 
dodges, and I twig their lingo—at least, enough of it. The hind 
Avhepl of a carriage will pass where the fore wheel has passed. 
That’s a Turkish proverb. Wallah! ” 

“ Better do a day’s work, Tom,” said Myles the moral. 

“ Another Turkish proverb : To the lazy mau every day is a 
holiday. Wallah! ” 

“And what are you doing up here, General 1 ” 

“ I’m here for the good of my health, Mr. Cuolahan. There 
was a little unpleasantness about me and two or three of my dear, 
dear children ; and they kept me a year and more in Maidstone 
while they looked into it. Was so pressing that I couldn’t get 
away. Now I have got away, they have kept the kids, poor 
things, and I want one or two more. Them Ileformatories cuts 
me up dreadful.” 

lie fixed his unholy eyes on Jack, who looked uneasily at 
Myle.s. 

“ No, no. General! ” he said good-naturedly; “ you don’t get 
that boy. Your Kentish Brigade must break up altogether if it 
can’t get on without my Jack.” 

“ Don’t think, Mr. Cuolahan,” said the Commander of the 
Brigade with pride—“ do not think that I have to beg my boys 
of any one. Parents who know what’s good for their children 
bring them to me, sir, I would have you to know, to be taught 
the profession and made rich men of.” 

Tlje profession was the art of robbery in all its branches, the 
General being one of those enthusiasts who, without actually being 
in practice, devote their talents to “ coaching ” and instructing 
aspirants. In every branch of learning, in every mystery, there 
fire such men. The Civil Service, the Army, the Church, have 
every avenue crowded with those whom, if the competitive-system 
people were logical, they would invite to the highest place.s, 
because they know most. The General had only lately, as he 
hinted to Myles, quitted Maidstone prison, where he had spent 
a twelvemonth in durance for receiving stolen goods, and was 
now in the North for the benefit of his health. 
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“ I found Maidstone,” he said, taking a sip at the rum-and 
water, “ pleasant for a change; but I got tired of it. At iny 
time of life the doctor, you see, always orders a ration of wine 
or spirits every day, so that I didn’t altogether go without my 
wlfack, and there was no liard labour for me. As for the tobacco 
—well, after all, it does not matter much. Yon do get lonely 
sometimes at night, and away from the dear boys and all; but, 
Lord, regular hours is very good for an old man. And then you 
can reflect, as the chaplain said.” 

“ The fish comes to his senses after he is in the net. Turkish 
proverb—Wallah !” said Yussuf Ibn Hassan Effendi. 

“ The Bible to read—well—well—^there’s good stories in the 
Bible, when you come t» read them with understanding. Did 
you ever hear the story of Samson, Cardiff Jack 1 ” 

“ Hang Samson ”-■ 

“ No ; don’t swear at Samson—don’t; because you might be 
sorry for it afterwards. And it’s a good story. There was the 
makings of a very successful man about Samson, if only he’d had 
the advantages of my education. When Samson lost his bet, 
Cardiff—it was a rum bet, thirty sheets and thirty changes of 
garments—I suppose they must have been in the slop trade, and 
it really seems a good deal: wuth—ah ! if the garments wasn’t 
only a little gone, they might be wuth a matter of five pound, 
take them in the lump.” 

“Well, General, get on—get on. Samson lost his bets, and 
then he stepped it, I suppose. You don’t call that a dodge 1 ” 

“ Now, there’s your error, Cardiff. That’s what the common 
practitioner woulA have done. Any mean thief could step it. 
Do you hear, boys and girls 1 ” He raised his voice, and addressed 
himself to the other end of the room. “ Anybody could step it. 
What did Samson do?” He looked round and whispered. 
“Well, when you read the story you’ll see what Samson did 
when he lost. But he paid up all his beta like a gentlemen, and 
nobody never suspected how he done it, so artful he done it.” 

After delivering himself of this proof of the advantages of 
prison discipline and Biblical study, the General fell back in his 
settle. 

“ Yes, I’d a very peaceful and quiet twelvemonths at Maid¬ 
stone. It w'as a pleasure to gammon the chaplain—he was that 
soft—and the people was most civil and attentive—nobody more 
so. You see, they all knows General Duckett, the head of the 
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Kentisli Brigade. ‘ General,’ said one of tlie warders, ‘ it does 
a man’s ’art good to see you back bere again in tlie old place. 
Eighty years of age, and half of ’em spent in quod, and quite the 
gentleman still. I calls you. General, a credit to the country.’ 
It’s very flatterin’, that kind of things Myles, and friends all; 
and I do hope ”—his voice grew a little tremulous—“ that when 
you are as old as me, you will have the same respect used, and 
find the same good feeling, in whatever jug yon gets to. The 
worst of it was the disorder the Brigade fell into.' Mostly 
broken up and scattered—my dear boys. Some of them promis¬ 
ing lads, too.” 

He turned to his friend the Oriental on his right, and began 
to smile upon him. 

“ My own boy,” he murmured, waving his hand at Yussuf Ibn 
Hassan; “ my boy—I made him what he is.” 

“ Who is the kid, Myles ? ” asked Mr. Cardiff. 

Myles explained briefly that Jack was his pal, disdaining any 
statement of the circumstances that had led to their connection. 

“He seems a nice boy,” said the other, looking at him much 
as General Duckett had done. 

“ Yes, Jack’s a good boy. What’s more,” continued Myles, 
“he’s going to be a good boy. Jack Cardiff.” 

“ Ay, ay ! so I suppose. Well, good boys are scarce. I never 
was a good boy, for my own part.” 

The noise of plates and chattering at the other end of the room 
had by this time subsided, most of the peo])le having t.aken their 
supper and gone off to bed or to somewhere else. Only the 
unfortunate Bob was left, still sleeping off the leffects of the beer, 
and with him the girl, sitting at his side with feminine patience, 
waiting till her lord should waken. So sat Jael the Kenite, till 
the thought came into her head to get that hammer and the nail 
and finish off her guest at one blow. 

“ I never was a good boy,” Mr. Cardiff repeated, looking round 
and seeing that they were alone. “ I was a bad boy from the 
beginning.” 

Myles looked at him in amazement. Was Cardiff Jack, after 
all, going to repent his ways 1 

“I was a gentleman, Myles, though you wouldn’t think it 
now.” 

“Why not!” asked Myles persuasively. “Shure the coat 
you wear ”- 
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“The coat, man !” returned the other impatiently. “I was 
just such another boy to look at as that little devil there. The 
same curly hair—and—what does it matter, eh ? " 

He finished his pint of sherry at a single draught, and laughed. 

I once read in a book that there is cure to be a scapegrace 
in every family. As, you see, I was very fond of all my brothers 
and sisters, *and most careful of the family honour, I was anxious 
to avert this calamity from the rest of them by any means pos¬ 
sible. After a good deal of thought, I hit upon the only-plan 
which seemed to me quite sure of success. I resolved upon 
becoming the family scapegraee myself. I was expelled from 
school. I went to an army coach, and was expelled by him, 
though lit needn’t have b§en so nasty particular; and then I got 
my commission. By Gad ! Myles, I’ve had the Queen’s com¬ 
mission, and worn the scarlet. Somehow I didn’t get time to 

sow the wild oats before I was exp- I mean, I had to resign 

my commission. And then my family would do no more for me. 
Fancy, Myles, after all my sacrifices for their sake ; after becom¬ 
ing the bad hat of the whole lot, setting Ihc awful example for 
them to avoid, my brothers and sisters declined to do anything 
for me! My father cut me out of his will, and so I became— 
what you know me—Jack Cardiff, the begging-letter writer.” 

“ More’s the pity,” said Myles, “ when you might have got 
your licenee and hawked a respectable swag about a good beat.” 

“ Trade,” said the other—“ trade, Myles ; all very well for 
you, who know no better, but I could not degrade myself and 
my belongings by taking up trade.” 

“It is degrading,” remarked Myles, “to get an honest living, 
isn’t it ? ” 

Tim Arabian Jew opened his mouth to speak, 

“i^w, don’t you say ‘ Wallah,’ ’Tom Lock,” said Mr. Cardiff, 
“ or I’ll chuck the tumbler at your head. Shut up ! ” 

“ 'I'here is a Turkish proverb,” returned Yussuf Ibn Ilassan, 
“ which says, To hold your tongue is peace. Wallah !” 

“ It is all he knows,” said Mr. Cardiff; “ half a dozen Turkish 
proverbs and a turban. Lord ! Lord! what fools some people 
be!” 

“I’m working my way to Bath, where there’s a dear old 
maiden lady, a vessel very precious to all good Christian people, 
who takes an interest in Arabian Jews, especially if they’re con¬ 
verts. I’m going to stay with her. Let’s see, Mr. CurdiT, 
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■whether your twenty tricks are going to be better than my 
one,” 

Here little Jack, who had been nodding for some time, fairly 
fell off the settle, and came with a buipp on the ground. 

• “ Come, Jack,” cried Myles, “ well go to bed,” and carried 
him off. e 

“ ’Tis the first day he came with me,” he said, looking at the 
innocent boy gone fast asleep the moment he lay down in bed. 
“ The first day, and I bring him here, of all places in the world ! 
Wliy, Lord forgive us ! if I let him stay here for a week, General 
Duckett would have him in his Kentish Brigade, stealing pewter 
pots from the public-houses, and towels from the hedges. And 
Tom Lock would dress him up like an Arabian Jew, and take 
him off to Bath to lie and steal from the old fool there. And 
Cardiff Jack would make him his bofinet to help him to lie and 
steal. Myles, ye must be a hardened sinner yerself, you and your 
temperance pledge and all, to bring the child to a house like this. 
Never again, Jack, never again. We’ll sleep in the bams and under 
the hedges if we can’t get into decent publics; never again.” 

And then Myles, taking the precaution to put the chair against 
the lock of the door and to tie his purse round his waist, got 
into bod himself and fell asleep. 

Next morning he awoke at seven. Jack, his face upon his arm, 
was still sleeping soundly. Myles dressed noiselessly, and, 
taking his pack, descended the stairs. He left word at the bar 
that the boy was to be undisturbed till he returned, drank his 
coffee, and went out. 

Between nine and ten Jack too awoke, wondering where he 
was. rinding Myles gone, he dressed quickly and went down¬ 
stairs. In the bar was Mr. Cardiff, perusing a paper he liad 
just finished writing. General Duckett was there, too, taking 
his “ morning.” He hold the doctrine that it mattered little how 
much you drank, provided you took it on a full stomach, and 
at regular stated hours. Acting on this theory, he breakfasted 
regularly at eight, and “ took ” something once every hour, and 
in the evening twice, for the rest of the clay. At a certain hour 
his pulse began to quicken. Later on, his energies and imagina¬ 
tion were in full play. Quite late, and just before he went to 
bed, his legs began to tie themselves in knots, .and his speech 
grew thick. We left him last night just before this stage was 
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reached. The Arabian Israelite Tjas already gone, not by the road, 
but by public conveyance—a third-class railway carriage—to a 
certain village he knew of, on the way to Bath, where there was 
a Jearncd clergyman whot took great interest in the conversion of 
Jews. 

The reslr of the company had all dispersed. 

“ Hallo ! here’s Myles's boy," cried Cardiff Jack. “ Hanged 
if he hasn’t turned up on purpose. Where’s Myle.s, my chap-? ” 

“ Mr. Cuolahan’s gone into the town,” said the barman, “ with 
his swag. And the boy’s to have a cup 0 ’ coffee and as much 
bread-and-butter as he can eat, and an egg. And he’s to wait 
here till Myles come’s home.” 

“ Wh.at was I a-saying of ? ” drivelled the General, now in the 
first or awakening stage_ of his d.aily faculties. “ What was I 
.agoing to say ] ” 

Mr. Cardiff was regarding little Jack with a reflective air. 

“I know what I was agoing to say. Cardiff Jack, when I 
was in Portland ’’- 

“ Oh ! d—n Portland ! ” 

“ When I was in Portland—I didn’t like it at all. Maidstone 
is quite a pleasant jug, and they sing be.autiful hymns in the 
chapel of a Sunday ; but when I was in Portland, working in the 
hospital, I made the acquaintance of a very pleasant gentleman 
—a very pleasant gentleman indeed he was. I dare say you’ve 
heard tell of him, Cardiff; he’s Mr. Inspector Mahaffy, the 
detective.” 

Cardiff caught little Jack by the arm and hurried him out of 
the place, leaving a parting execration for the General. 

“ Now, that’s unkind of Cardiff Jack,” murmured the good old 
man, “ because I could have told him, if he’d only waited two 
minutes for me to collect my thoughts, that Mr. Inspector 
Mahaffy is in this very identical town, I saw him yesterday. 
And he’s up to no good, though ho is a affable sort.” 

“ Did he say owt to ye ? ” asked the potboy. 

“ We exchanged the compliments of the season,” replied the 
General grandly; “ but I don’t want Mr. M.ahaffy asking ques¬ 
tions, and BO I’m off by the first train that goes. And if I w.as 
Cardiff Jack I’d be off too. Ah ! if I could only get that purty 
boy, th.at purty, curly, mealy-faced, up-and-down little fat-legged 
cherubim of a boy, with a face like a angel for sweetness, there 
would be no brighter ornament for poor old General Duckett on 
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all the road—no, nor a smarter lad in the Kentish Brigade 
But it can’t be—it can’t be—and I must do Avithont him.” 

He sighed, and took another glass of the reviver. 

Outside, the vrary Cardiff drcAV the boy gently round the 
corner, where there was a sort of blind alley and a stable. Ho 
sat down on the shafts of a cart, and put the child in front of 
him. 

“ Let me look at you, boy—straight in the face—so. Let me 
look at, your hands. Good—white and soft. Do you see this 
letter? Good again. Now, you’ve just got to do exactly what 
I tell you, no more and no less. ’Iliere was a boy once did 
more than I told him. I cut him to pieces. D’ye hear ?—I cut 
him to pieces.” 

The man’s eyes, as he hissed out his words in a fierce whisper, 
were as fierce as any wild cat’s. Jack looked up and down for 
Myles, but he was away up-town with his pack, buying and 
selling. 

“ Take that letter and read it. You can read 1 ” 

Jack read— 

“ Sib, 

“ I am the correspondent who has requested you to receive 
intelligence of a startling character. I must first say that yon 
are invited to make any scrutiny possible into my character. I 
am a gentleman, formerly one of the most intimate friends and 

acquaintances of your late lamented brother, Captain Charles-, 

of the — Regiment. I was with him when, in the year i8—, he 
made that tour in the United States and Canada from which he 
never returned. I joined him in Toronto, left him on his mar¬ 
riage in Baltimore, and was with him again at the birth of his son. 
I am aware that the family supposed him to have perished unmar¬ 
ried at the foundering of the lioyal Prince. He did die, but he 
left a son, now a boy, brought up as a gentleman, but in ignor¬ 
ance of his paternity, and quite destitute of any moans. ITe is 
now the same age and has much the same appearance as the 
youthful bearer of this letter. I am the only person who pos¬ 
sesses proofs of the existence of this son, and of the marriage of 
your brother. The boy is therefore the rightful owner of the 
lands you now hold. I am, sir, a gentleman, once in the army. 
Ill-health obliged me to sell out. Although it is my duty to 
give you this information, I can feel for those who, in the peace- 
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ful enjoyment of an ample estate, have suddenly to contemplate 
the entire annihilation of their income. Yours was inherited 
by you in the belief that your brother died childless. But stern 
noscssity obliges me, not 'only in my own interests, but also in 
those of my unfortunate ward, to ask some small assistance from 
your ample means. Secure to me, by any arrangement you may 
wish to make, the future subsistence of the boy, and you will be 
unmolested. Deny this, and I proceed to the nearest lawyer’s, 
to place my papers in his hands. After which, of course, the 
law will decide the matter. You will understand, sir, that you 
have to do with a gentleman who, out of regard to the memory 
of his dead and gallant friend, wishes to smooth matters over. 

“ I remain, dear Sir, 

■ “ Yours faithfully, 

“ Claude Hamilton Pjrendeugast, 

. “ Captain. 

“ P.S.—I can give you one hour for consideration. The bearer 
will bring back with him, solely as a guarantee of good faith, the 
small advance of five pounds.” 

Jack road it—it was written in a most beautiful and clerkly 
hand—spelling out the hard words with great care, and under¬ 
standing nothing at all about it. 

“How, boy, Myles Cuolahan left a message for you. He 
said, ‘ Tell Jack he’s to do all that Captain Prendergast—do you 
catch the name ?—Prendergast—tells you to do, and then to 
wait till I come back. Perhaps the good captain will take you 
away for a spell with him,’ Do you understand ? ” 

Jack shook his head. Not one bit did he understand, 

“Now, then, take the letter in your hand. Here, take off 
that red rag round your neck, and try to look a little more like 
a gentleman’s son. So ! Follow me. When you see me stop 
before a door and look round, you come up and knock at the 
door. Then you leave the letter and wait. If they .ask you 
who sent the letter, you say Captain Prendergast. If they ask 
you where he is, you say you are not to tell. And when you 
have got an answer, get quick outside the door, and dodge round 
the corner. 'J’hen you hurry back to me; and if you lose the 
money. I’ll skin you alive. If they come out after you, keep 
dodging .about, but don’t come back here.” 
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Jack took the letter, and followed his adviser for a street or 
two. Suddenly Mr. Cardiff turned back. 

“ Who sent the letter, boy 1 ” 

“ Captain Prendergast.” 

“ Good ! Where does he live ? ” 

“ I’m not to tell.” 

^‘Good!” 

Thpn they went up street after street till they came to a great 
old-fashioned house standing well back from the road, with gar¬ 
dens stretching back behind it, a place that looked what it was— 
the town residence of a county family before any family went 
up to Loudon. Mr. Cardiff nodded his head, crossed over, and 
passed on. Jack entered boldly, rang the bell, and waited. A 
footman in livery opened the door, and took his letter, leaving 
him waiting in the hall. Presently there was a buzz of voices 
as another door opened and shut, and the footman came back 
and beckoned Jack to follow him. 

A breakfast-room : a lady making tea, and two gentlemen, one 
of whom was a precise, middle-aged man dressed in black, who 
looked like what he really was—a lawyer. At the table stood a 
third man, a great heavy-looking man, who held his hat in his 
hand, and was reading. Jack tliought very oddly, Captain 
Prendergast’s letter. 

“ What a pretty boy ! ” cried the lady. “ Is it possible ”- 

“ My dear lady,” said the lawyer, “ pray—pr.ay allow me. 
Boy,” he began, in an awful voice, “ what is your name ? ” 

“ Jack Armstrong, sir.” 

“ And you live 1 ” 

“ I W'alk about with Myles Cuolahan, who carries a i)ack.” 

“You were not with him three months ago,” said the big 
man. 

“ No; I was at Mr. Bastable’s at Sheffield. 

“A pretty story, indeed,” said the lawyer. “Now, Mr. 
Inspector Mahaffy ”- 

“ Beg your pardon, sir,” said the policeman, “ but I think 
there’s a deeper plant. Myles Cuolahan is a veiy honest fellow, 
and the boy is new to it. Who did you leave in the street, my 
boy?” 

“ Cardiff Jack.” 

You see, the question expected by the letter-writer was not 
asked, and the boy naturally told the exact truth. 
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Mr. Mahaffy started. Here was candour. 

“ Cardiff Jack told me that Captain Prendergast sent the letter. 
I am not to tell where Captain Prendergast lives.” Jack vol¬ 
unteered this information.with the calmness of innocence. 

“ Ah ! And where might Cardiff Jack be J ” 

“ He is staying at the Grapes Inn, where we two slept last 
night—Myles and me." 

“ And where is Myles Cuolahan}" asked Maliaffy. “ Does he 
know that you have got the letter J ” 

“ He is gone up-town to sell his things. Please, I must get 
back, if you’ll give me the answer. Cardiff Jack said that Myles 
said that I was to take Captain Prendergast’s letter.” 

“ The boy, ma’am,” said Mr. Mahaffy, “ is as innocent ns your 
ladyship. And Cardiff Jack is the biggest rogue in the three 
kingdoms. Twenty years’" run he’s had of it, barring a little sp'ell 
in Millbank. But we’ve got him now. After all, it’s only a six 
mouths’ business. Lucky for us that the boy is innocent, and 
let everything out. And now, sir, I hope you won’t be under no 
more alarm about these letters. Lord bless you 1 Cardiff Jack 
knows all the family histories of half a dozen counties, and could 
pitch a letter into any one of ’em as would astonish them like a 
Prooahan bombshell. Lord ! Lord 1 to think how peojile will be 
frightened by a clumsy jemmy like that. A good trick, too, to 
send the very identical heir to the property for you to look at. 
Kind of invitation for you to make cold meat on him at once. 
Pieg your ladyship’s pardon. When I get on the subject of the 
Captain, my tongue regular runs away with me. Please keep the 
boy for a bit, while I slip out at the back and effects the capture. 
It won’t take above half an hour. He might have a bit 0 ’ breakfast. 
Don’t your ladyship have no more fear. And as for that boy— 
I know boys—and he’s as innocent as any sucking dove.” 

At twelve o’clock Myles returned from his business with a 
lighter pack and a heavier pocket. He noticed some agitation 
in the neighbourhood of the Grapes, but thought nothhig of it 
till he entered the bar of the hostelry, and was confronted by 
the landlord. 

“Well, Mr. Cuolahan, this is a good day’s work this is.” 

“ What is it at all ? ” asked Myles. 

“Here’s Mr. Cardiff, the biggest gentleman on the road, 
marched off to gaol; here’s my house insulted; here’s your 
little devil of a cub gone and peached on the Captain; and I’ll 
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thank you to take your d-d teetotal, temperance preacliin’, 

eneakin’ boy and yourself off as quick as you like.” 

“Where’s Jack?” 

“ If you mean Mr. Cardiff, he’s in' quod; and if you mean 
your little devil, he’s locked up upstairs.” 

Myles calmly mounted the stairs, unlocked the door, and 
brought out his prisoner. Then he went down again, and invited 
the landlord to step outside and take a few rounds in adjustment 
of the quarrel. 'This being refused, on the ground of conscien¬ 
tious scruples against the ordeal by battle, Myles permitted him¬ 
self to fall into undignified wrath, and politely offered to fight 
any man among the lot, whose personal gallantry he impugned, 
and finally marched off flourishing his stick, and cracking scorn¬ 
ful fingers in the eyes of the bystander.?. 

In front of the police station was Mr. Mahaffy, who shook his 
head sorrowfully. 

“ Myles Cuolahan, I didn’t think you’d have done it.” 

“ I didn’t do it,” said Myles. 

“ You did, Myles. It was all your fault. What bo you 
taking a boy like that to the Grapes for? And what do you 
expect will be the end of him, and of you too, if he goes on 
associating with that lot ? Why, General Duckett was there 
last night, and Shallow Bob, and Tom Lock, as well as Cardiff 
Jack. For shame, Myles ! for shame ! ” 

Myles hung his head, and went on his way, speaking nothing 
for a mile or two. Then he pulled himself together, chanted a 
stave or two, and then he clapped the boy on the shoulder. 

“ Never again. Jack, my boy—never again.” 

But the mischief was done, and Captain Cardiff, in dungeon 
vile, was vowing vengeance against the boy. 


CHAPTER IX. 

Out of the town and on ths tramp. Jack Armstrong looks 
back to that nine months, now twenty years behind him, with 
that feeling which makes us dwell upon certain portions of our 
lives till they lengthen out, and assume dimensions in the 
memory out of all proportion with their length. As some men 
love to recall every incident of their undergraduate career, the 
day they were prootorised, the day they were upset driving 
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tandem, the day they did not get their First, and all the rest 
of the important nothings—so Jack and Myles talk still over 
their six months’ companionship, when they tramped up and 
down, and tired not of each other, through the leafy lanes of 
England. They have forgotten the days when it rained, the 
days when jt was too hot or too cold, the long road which 
seemed to the boy as if it wmild never have an end; the 
discomfort of the nights when—for Myles kept his word, and 
never again took the lad to a tramps’ house—they slept in ifarns 
on straw, or on a wooden bench in some cottage that could give 
them no other accommodation. It was a pleasant, careless time 
for man and boy. Their way lay chiefly off the high-roads, often 
across fields, or along lanes, which in summer were bright with 
foxglove and meadowsweet, or in autumn were rich with filberts 
and blackberries. If the weather was fine, they sat under the 
hedge for their dinner. They lived well, because Myles drove 
a good trade. They drank coffee, when they could get it; 
milk, when that could bo bought; water, when both failed. 
Myles knew all the cottagers and their wives. He was always 
in good temper. He sang, talked, and told stories to beguile 
the way; and he even tried to improve his own and the boy’s 
mind by reading aloud from the geography book. Thus, after 
dinner, instead of a siesta, they would read how the kingdom of 
Siam was bordered on the north, and what were its principal 
towns. Then there were the tramps to meet. Myles knew 
them nearly all, from the gipsy to the barrel-organ man, and 
could talk their tongues, from Eommany to thieves’ slang. 
Once it was an Italian, labouring heavily along with his grind¬ 
ing instrument. Him Myles accosted with a shout. 

“ Sit down, man, and have a bite with us. I remember you. 
I seen you at Pietro Corti’s—you savey, Corti. That’s where 
it was. Sticking his knife, he was. Jack, into another grinder, 
when I seen him last.” 

Jack looked with curiosity on a fellow-creature who had 
gone near to murder some one. There was a cool deli¬ 
beration, too, about the way in which Myles conveyed the in- 
formation. 

The man sat down and broke bread. Presently he rose, 
laughed his thanks, and went on his way. 

“ Union Court, Saffron Hill—that’s where Pietro Corti lives. 
The organ-men meet there every night, and fight over their 

- o 
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wina They didn’t drink beer—not they. Day-time, the house 
is fall of tin-plate makers. They drink rum.” 

Jack got a little confused between rum-drinking tin-plate 
makers and Italians who slowly stick knives into each other. 

When the geography book was finished, Myles bought a work 
on English history, promising Jack grand tales whey they should 
get to the deeds of the Saxons in Ireland. 

It was a’great disappointment. There were none. Not a 
line*about Cromwell at Drogheda—nothing on the spoliation of 
the land—more extraordinary still, not a word about Myles’s 
own ancestors, the kings of Connaught. 

“ And me. Jack,” he said, “ a king meself, if everybody had 
his rights, barring the O’Qormans that lives by Lough Derg, 
on their own laud, though Lord Enniskillen calls it his, and the 
MaoSwires of Pettigo, where my own eldest brother was bound 
to a shoemaker.” 

“ The son of a king is a prince,” observed Jack. “ Are you a 
prince, Myles?” 

“ Bedad, Jack, there’s many a prince isn’t a better man than 
me. And I’d fight any prince that’s going, left-handed, I would, 
and be honoured entirely if he beat me.” 

Jack’s notions of royalty became confused, and a prince was 
henceforth irrevocably associated in his mind with a flat box 
full of “ swag ” and the temperance pledge. It must be con¬ 
fessed that, years afterwards, when he first saw the Prince of 
Wales, it was a shock to observe that, so far from carrying a 
pedlar’s pack, his Eoyal. Highness W'as attired as an ordinary 
English gentleman. 

“ They’ve got,” whispered Myles, looking round to see that no 
one was within a mile or two—“ they’ve got the very sword that 
we used to fight'with before I was born. It lies under the 
thatch to the left of the mud chimney as ye go into my grand- 
fatheris cottage. I saw it once, when I was your age. Jack. It 
was on our way to Belfast that my father took us. All the 
neighbours came in, and there was many a cead mille faiWte, 
I can tell you, when they saw us. He sat, the ould man, on a 
cushion, and the rest of us on stone benches, I remember. 
There was bacon and the strings of onions hanging over his head, 
and the supper cooking in a pot. Such a supper. Jack!— 
potatoes and bacon, meschauns and butter, oat bread and 
noggins of milk. And after that the whisky punch, while he 
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pulled down the sword from the thatch, and we sang the Irish 
songs and told stories of our own great days, before any of us 
was born nor heard of.” 

^ack began to wonder* what would happen if the English 
succeeded in finding the sword. Myles went on, his blood 
roused by tlfe memories of his childhood, pouring out stories of 
the Irish peasantry, to which ho belonged by birth, their super¬ 
stitions, their pride, and their prejudices. But none of thig-was 
intelligible to little Jack, who retained only a confused dream of 
English cruelty and Irish virtue, with a glow of shame that he 
should belong by birth to the race of the oppressors. 

Strange and various were the acquaintances who saluted 
Myles upon the road. The commonest was the slouching tramp. 
He, as one beneath the pedlar’s social grade, only touched his 
hat as be passed, with a “ Einc day. Mister Cuolahan.” For 
him, too, Myles had a word of friendly recognition, and a con¬ 
versation would ensue in the argot of the road, which some 
mistake for Gipsy. The honest pedlar knew this as well as the 
nobler tongue; but it was Greek to the boy. The tramp was 
always down on his luck, and was for ever complaining. “ I 
went,” he would say mournfully, feeling an empty pocket, “ I 
went to the back jigger myself, and did the patter, because the 
ken was dead to Cockney Fred, my pal ; as for the mot, it’s 
shin : the slavey’s been always good for a kant, and the cove for 
a bob; but. Lord love you, the cove wasn’t at home, and the 
slavey’d been changed, and the ken was coopered—and not a 
thing hanging about anywheres within reach.” 

By some instinct the boy knew well enough that he was 
listening to one who was liar, thief, and common malingering 
skulk by profession, though Myles was too kind to mention the 
little circumstance. 

The road people of those days got their living in various ways. 
All of them knew a trade, though they were loth to exercise it 
when begging would fill their stomachs with far less trouble. 
They could make ladders, flower-stands, nets, and all sorts of 
tin smithery. But, by their sharp and shifty eyes, by their 
involuntary and frequent pauses in their work, and by a peculiar 
slouch in their walk, which spoke of a hole-and-corner life, and 
a disinclination to be recognised, you might recognise the tramp. 
A few there were, but these chiefly confined to the great towns 
find the highroads, who pretended to no trade at all. One old 
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man, for instance, was once pointed out to Jack by Myles as a 
person of the highest distinction ; “ for," said he, “ he invented 
the routers.” Seeing the boy unmoved by the information, he 
went on to explain how, before the .Poor Law Act, the Irish 
who became chargeable on the parish used to be sent on to 
Ireland by way of Bristol, receiving three-halfpeno6' a mile and 
free lodgings. The venerable patriarch before them was the 
invetitor of a system of perpetual motion, by which the Irish 
paupers returned to England by the next boat after landing in 
Dublin, begged their way back to London, and so got sent on 
again, and so on, de, capo, the whole forming a life of novelty, 
freshness, and continual change, coupled with freedom from 
anxiety, and endless opportunities for improving the mind. 
The passing of the New Act put an end to this system, and 
condemned these poor people to settle down. So, in the Middle 
Ages, it was an endless delight to go on pilgrimage. You left 
your wife and family, your debts and your duns, your duties 
and your dangers; you wandered pleasantly from convent to 
convent, always meeting with clean straw for a bed, a hot supper, 
and a breakfast. And when you returned home, after pious 
years of prayer, you found the squalling babies grown up— 
having been fed by the monks—and able to work for you, your 
debts forgotten, your duns dead. Then the Christian Hajj, in 
the odour of sanctity, passed the rest of his days in idleness and 
glory. The good time was stopped by bulls and rescripts from 
Pope and bishops, and the pious peasant was fain to stay at 
home, work off his liabilities in the sweat of his brow, and put 
bread into the mouths of the children. 

Besides the tramps, the roads were occupied, so to speak, by 
the ladies and gentlemen who live by trading on the credulity 
of the populace. Such were the “ crocuses," who lived by the 
sale of pills and drugs—a pestilent tribe. Their head and 
captain was Manchester Joe, a chieftain who, had he been able 
to read and write, might have risen to eminence. But the race 
of crocuses was even then almost extinct. With them marched 
the “ Charley-pitchers," who gained an honourable livelihood 
with the thimble and the pea—a game now also falling into 
decay. This tribe worked in pairs, one being the “Button," 
that is, the confederate who egged on the flats; and Myles once 
pointed out to Jack the gentleman who was reckoned the very 
best button in all England. He bore the garb and the appear- 
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ance of a Methodist clergyman, but with more external meek- 
nesa Dressed in black, with a large white tie, he would slowly 
pass by the Charley-pitcher with an air of meditation, as if he 
were thinking out his nexf sermon. Being surprised into look¬ 
ing on at the game, he would laugh at its simplicity, and then, 
remarking to the bystanders, as if he were in some doubt, that 
there could be no real religious harm in taking money from 
fellows so foolish, would bet and win. Ladies generally accom¬ 
panied these professionals, their share of the work being td'pick 
the pockets of yokels. Like the Sirens, they first bewitched 
their prey. After twenty years of road-life, Myles Cuolahan 
regarded these tramjis a good deal from their own point of view. 
He was not above sitting at meat with them, as we have seen, 
and would talk familiarly with them. Moreover, he admired 
success, even that of a coirtnion wayside cheat, and conceded the 
palm of honour to lawless audacity as readily as to virtue. With 
such men, Claude Duval is a hero, and llobin Hood a demigod. 

All this, however, belonged to the old habits, when poor 
Biddy tramped after him along the road, and he fought, drank, 
and flourished with the rest. For Jack’s sake he changed his 
companions; for Jack’s sake and the sake of the little Norah. 
Should the girl, now being brought up a lady, ever have to 
blush for Jack, the friend of her infancy 1 

But what was he to do with the boy ? He put it to him as a 
problem demaTiding his most serious consideration. Jack could 
arrive at no conclusion. 

“ All thim people we meet on the road. Jack, is thieves 
and gonephs. You’ve got to make yourself a gentleman—Lord 
knows how ! ” 

Somehow, Jack felt that it would not do to turn tramp, or 
even to take out a pedlar’s licence, 'fhere were nobler ambi¬ 
tions. Every other line of life, as he saw it in the little country 
towns and villages, seemed full of interest. Ho would be a 
blacksmith, swinging a heavy hammer on, the resounding anvil 
amid the sparks; he would be a w'heelwright, a carpenter— 
always a maker, hammerer, and forger of something, for the life 
of inaction had no charms for him. Once, for the first time in 
his life, he saw a regiment of soldiers inarching with flying 
colours and playing band. Myles pricked up his ears, threw 
back his shoulders, straightened his back, and shouldered his 
Staff, So did Jack; and the pair marched on, man .and boy, in 
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military step and with beating pulse, till the music passed by 
and the soldiers were out of sight. 

“ rU be a soldier, Myles,” said Jack, 

“ So you shall,” cried Myles, his fcheeks aglow. " So you 
shall. Bedad 1 it’s'a fine thing to be a soldier. I’ll give ye the 
ould sword in my grandfather’s thatch, and you shall'earry it with 
the green fiag in the other hand. I was drilled meself once. Jack. 
’Twafl in the Eepale days. We used to turn out a hundred strong 
and be drilled in the cowld under the moon; but we had no band 
of music. If Ireland wants to fight as well as to talk, she’ll get 
the music first.” 

And once they were at a little seaside town, where were a 
few small craft in the coast trade. Jack saw the men heaving 
the anchor with their sailors’ song, and watched the sails drop 
and the vessels slip away out to sea, and be lost in the mist. 
Presently he clutched Myles by the hand, “Myles, I’ll be a sailor.” 

But how he was to be anything except wLat he was, the un¬ 
educated companion of an uneducated pedlar, by what ladder he 
was to mount to the higher world, he neither knew nor cared. 
Nor did Myles. To have the boy with him, some one to talk 
with, some one to pour out his thoughts to, some one to think 
of, lightened his days, and kept him out of temptation. More¬ 
over, for a sense of responsibility leads one to reflect, he began 
to instruct Jack in a system of moral philosophy. All philo¬ 
sophy, like geometry, rests on a few axioms and definitions. 
Myles, having laid down his definitions, proceeded to build his 
edifice, and the Irishman being as logical a creature as the French¬ 
man, he began to erect a superstructure which might have led to 
very singular results in Jack’s after-life but for certain events 
which changed their fashion of life altogether. 


CHAPTER X. 

It was a warm soft afternoon in August, that Myles and Jack 
were toiling slowly over the downs which rise up from the sea¬ 
shore in the neighbourhood of Esbrough, whither Myles was 
going to show Jack his native place. The villages are thinly 
scattered among these hills, and the byroads connecting them 
are sometimes intricate and difficult to find. They had lost their 
way, as there was no sign-post in sight, no house, village, farm. 
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nor church anywhere near. They were tired, hungry, and thirsty. 
Presently Jack put hia hand in Myles’s. It was his sign of utter 
breakdown, and Myles, stopping, saw the boy’s knees trembling 
as ho stood, and the tears "of pain standing in his eyes. 

“ What’s to do, old chap ? ” he said. “ Can’t you hold out to 
the top of tlfe hill ? ” 

" Fm so tired, Myles, and so thirsty. Let us sit down.” 

" Climb up on my back,” said Myles. 

He took up the boy as Sinbad took up his selfish old man, and 
went on again. The hill-top reached, another weary expanse of 
road stretched before them. Without a word, Myles trudged on, 
though the boy was heavy and the pack was full. 

The boy grew heavier every moment, the Irishman’s throat 
became more parched, and beginning to think of sitting 

down himself, when he suddenly came, in a drop of the road, 
upon a solitary house. Not a lonely-looking house, because it 
stood behind a clean-trimmed lawn, with flowers and creepers 
and trees about it, and with a plantation of firs on either side. 
A house of some stateliness, not belonging to a rich man, but to 
some one who could afford at least the luxury of a garden. Myles 
stopped, set down the boy, and looked over the hedge. 

“ Now, Jack, we shall get a drink of water, and we can ask 
our way.” 

On the lawn in front of the house was walking, his hands 
behind his back, an elderly clerg 3 ’man, with grey hair, gold 
spectacles, and kindly face. On a garden table lay a great 
book, the biggest book that Jack had ever seen. He looked up 
when he heard the heels upon his gravel. 

Myles touched his hat respectfully. 

“I do not want to buy anything, my good man,” said the 
clergyman. 

“ I do not want to sell anything, sir,” said Myles, “ begging 
your reverence’s pardon. We’ve walked a long way, and my 
boy’s very tired. Will you give him a glass of water} ” 

“ Surely—surely. Let me look at the boy. Why—why—sit 
down, my child, sit down.” 

Jack made an attempt to move ; but he was too footsore and 
lame. Myles lifted him into the chair pointed at by his host, 
who called his housekeeper. A good-looking, portly woman of 
forty came at his summons, and Jack was presently carried away 
to the kitchen, where a draught of milk revived him. 
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“’Tis the blessed stuff,” said Myles. “ Maybe, ma’am, there’s 
a little left of it still.” 

She brought a jug full, holding about a pint and a half. He 
took a mighty pull, and set down the wessel empty. 

Meantime the housekeeper was attending to the boy. 

“ He can’t walk any further to day,” she said to‘'her master. 
“ He’s dead beat j and it’s ten miles along the road to Es- 
brough.” 

" Ten miles; so it is—ten miles. Well, Mrs. Prosser, we 
must do the best we can for them. They can stay here to-night 
if they will.” 

“ The man might go on.” said the housekeeper suspiciously. 

“It is six o’clock now,” said her master. “Nonsense, Mrs. 
Prosser. You can give him the room over the stables. Take 
off the boy’s shoes and stockings, and make Mary’ wash his 
feet.” 

“ Shure, ye’re a kind-hearted man,” said Myles. 

After dinner the clergyman sent word that he would like to 
see the boy. Jack was sent up to him, and Myles remained 
downstains, where he had already worked his way through five 
or six pounds of cold beef, and was now ingratiating himself 
with the housekeeper. 

“Would you like a cup of tea, Mr. Cuolahan 1 ” asked Mra 
Prosser. 

“ Would I like a cup o’ tay, ma’am ? Would I like forty 
cups o’ tay, .av it’s poured out by yourself! ” 

“ Are you a married man, Mr. Cuolahan ? ” 

“A widower, ma’am—a poor, disconsolate widower.” 

“ With only that boy 1 ” 

" That boy, ma’am, is little Jack Armstrong, not my boy at 
all. His father was a gentleman. And I’ve got one little girl 
now living with Miss Ferens at Bedesbury. Only a widower, 
ma’am.” 

Mrs. Prosser sighed. 

“ My first, ma’am, was something in your style,” Myles went 
on. “ Full, ripe, and comfortable. But not so—not so much 
so, ma’am. In a humbler way. Ah, Mrs. Prosser ! when the 
Lord made yon He turned out the raal iligant article.” 

“ Mr. Cuolahan! I’m ashamed of you, talking in that pro¬ 
fane way. And master a clergyman and all.” 

“It’s gratitude, Mrs. Prosser; it’s gratitude-” 
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How far the conversation might have gone it is difficult to 
conjecture; it was interrupted by an announcement from Mary, 
the maid, that the master wanted to speak to the boy’s father. 

“ And that’s me, I suppose,” said Myles, rising. “Not that 
it’s true ; and his poor mother, that’s dead and gone, wouldn’t 
have liked i« said.” 

The clergyman was sitting in his study, crammed and piled 
with books. A small fire burned in the hearth, although it. was 
a warm evening, and a lamp with a green shade was on the 
table. He was leaning his head on his hands, looking at Jack, 
sound asleep on the sofa before him. 

“ Come in, my man. Come in, and let us talk. Tell me 
about yourself.” . ' • 

Myles gave such information as he thought might be of 
interest. 

“ Then he is not your own son, after all 1 ” His eyes 
brightened as he turned sharply on Myles. “ Tell me, my 
friend, could you give the boy up if yon knew he would be 
educated in a God-fearing way ? ” 

Myles hesitated. 

“You cannot think of dragging the boy about the country 
to learn your wretched life 1 ” 

Myles fired up. 

“Wretched life, isitl Wretched life—with a trade that 
brings me in sometimes four pounds a week. Why, there isn’t 
.a man on the road that doesn’t invy me. Mine a wretched life ? 
Your riverence ”—he stepped forward and laid the forefinger of 
his gigantic hand on the table—“ I know a life more wretched.” 

“ I beg your pardon. I did not mean ”- 

“ I know a life more wretched. I’ve heard tell of boys 
brought up at Eton, sent to Oxford College, and taught all 
that books could tache, filled wid ivery .taste that money and 
education could give, and craving for the society of scholars like 
thimselvcs, and then sent down to a little country parish, with 
the nearest town ten miles away, and no neighbours and no 
scholars at all, to eat out their hearts preaching to rustics, 
reading books for iver and iver, with no aim nor no object, in 
just such a study as this, and just such a place as this. That’s 
a more wretched life than mine.” 

The Rector started and winced. Then he waited for a few 
moments. 
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“I am answered,” lie said. “Tiie life of every man who 
does work in the world is more happy than mine. I am 
answered.” 

Myles was silent. He had fired hisf shot. . 

“'I was married once. Won’t you sit down?” His tone 
unconsciously changed towards the man who could’tell him the 
truth. 

“•Take a chair, Mr.—Mr. Cuolahan, thank you. I was 
married once—many years ago—and I lost my wife and my 
boy. I can speak of it now without the grief that used to tear 
me to pieees. He was such a boy as that: not so strong, poor 
child! with as bright a face, eyes as clear, and voice as sweet. 
Give me the boy.” 

. “ I cannot,” said Myles. “ Com?, Jack, wake up. You 
must go to bed.” 

He eould not wake the lad, and so took him in his arms. 
Between them the two men undressed the lad and laid him in 
a bed hung with rose-coloured curtains and in sheets perfumed 
with lavender. The old man bent over the boy as he slept, 
and kissed his cheek. 

“ Such a one might have been my son—nay, my grandson.” 

Myles was up and about at six, talking to the groom and 
chatting with the maids, who were comely. There was an air 
of order and comfort about the Ilcctory that soothed his spirit, 
and ho began to think that, after all, life in a garden like this, 
well clothed, well fed, calm, might not be so miserable as his 
fancy pictured it. 

At nine the clergyman came out upon the lawn, bringing 
with him the boy, a little abashed at being the object of so 
much attention. 

Myles made his finest bow. 

“ I wish your riverence the best o’ good mornings,” he said. 
“ Now, Jack,, if you are ready, thank the gentleman in a proper 
manner and come along.” 

“Let him have his breakfast .first,” said Mr. Fortescue. 
“ Mr. Cuolahan, I have been thinking that I spoke inconsider¬ 
ately last night.” 

“Is it about the boy?’’asked Myles.' “There’s no harm 
done, for I couldn’t let Jack go.” 

“ It is not about the boy. It is what I said of your own life. 
I am sincerely sorry.” 
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Myles laughed. 

“ Shure it’s meself that ought to bo sorry. Your riverence’s life 
is a beautiful life. Here you sit among the roses, and it’s quiet 
and. undisturbed. The old dial there in the sun couldn’t have 
a quieter time. And here you read the beautiful old books. 
I’d give a thousand pound this minute if I could read the Latin 
like your riverence; and Hebrew, too, I’ll swear. A lovely 
lifel’’ 

“ Nay, it wants work and excitement. You, on the other 
hand, wandering about the country, study the great book of 
human nature.” 

“ If ’tis a book,” said Myles simply, “ we haven’t bought it 
yet. Jack and I have only just finished the History of England; 
and not a word of the kings of Connaught.” 

“Promise me one thing, Mr. Cuolahan,” said the Kector. 
“ If you think, on reflection, that it will be well for the boy to 
be educated—better, 1 mean, than leading your own exciting 
and interesting life of—of—adventure, bring him to me, and I 
will take care of him.” 

“I wUI, sir,” said Myles, “ and thank you very kindly.” 

“Would you like to stay there altogether. Jack!” ho asked, 
when they wero on the road again. 

“ I don’t know,” said Jack. “ The gentleman came to me in 
bed this morning, Myles, and said I was his own grandson. Sec, 
he gave me this, and told me to keep it.” 

It was a pocket-book of leather. In it a card, with the name 
of the donor and his address. 

At the top of the hill they looked back. At the garden-gate 
still stood the old gentleman, looking sadly after them. 

“A good sort,” said Myles—“a good sort; and I’m sorry I 
spoke harsh last night. Jack, there’s some people that the Lord 
picks out for reasons of His own. You and I have got to 
work for our bread. These people don’t. They sit in the 
sunshine all their lives, and do nothing but what they like. 
After all, ’tis the raal happiness in life to have nothing to do but 
what you like, and the greatest of all good things if you happen 
to like what does good to other people. My father, for example. 
He never did a stroke of work in all his life, except what he 
liked best, and that was for everybody’s good; for it was smug¬ 
gling from county Derry, the most lovely county in all the world, 
for an illicit still. My father’s whisky was so good that all the. 
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magistrates and the clergy and the officers of the army used to 
buy it of him. So he lived for the good of his fellow-creatures, 
as he often used to say, before he went to confession; and for 
all the sins he had to confess he might as well have stayed at 
home. But then, you see, it pleased the praste, who was, besides, 
his best customer.” » 

They journeyed along the road according to their wont, and 
Myles was in the middle of another story when he stopped at 
sight of a group in the field at their right. Before the little 
knot of people stretched a groat field of some fifty acres, on which 
there wandered, with all the dignity of lawful possessors of the 
soil, a troop of geese. Beyond the geese were the people. 

“Myles,” cried Jack excitedly, “look, look; there’s Mr. 
Bastable and Mrs. Bastable—and—and—look, if there isn’t 
Captain Perrymont himself.” 

“ Bastable it is,” said Myles; “ but who’s the other man 1 
Jack, we’re in luck; for of all the men in the world, that’s your 
own father’s very best friend—that’s Paul Bayliss. Don’t you 
say never a word. You just, follow me, and when the right 
time comes you step to the front while I say, ‘ Paul Bayliss, 
here’s your old friend’s son—here’s little Jack Arm.strong;’ and 
then see what a reception you’ll get. O mother of Moses ! ” 

They hurried along the road till they came to a plank laid 
across the ditch that served for a bridge, and so got into the 
field. The party was at the far corner. 

“ Mrs. Bastable's got the hazel rod,” said Jack. “ That’s what 
she used to do her hanky-panky with.” 

“What tricks are they up to now-?” asked Myles, loading the 
way. 

The woman’s eyes had the fixed, trancclike expression that 
Jack remembered well, and she was standing with the rod in her 
hand just as she had done, though Jack did not remember this, 
on the day when the grand function of sorcery had been taken 
in hand. Bound her were grouped the three—Bastable, Captain 
Perrymont, and Paul Bayliss—all intently watching the woman, 
but with difiPereut expressions. Captain Perrymont had the <air 
of one who is conducting a curious and scientific experiment; 
Bastable wore an anxious and expectant look; Paul Bayliss 
simply looked on, wondering. 

Myles and Jack drew close to the hedge and looked on, but 
no one saw them. 
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It’B all nonsense, Captain Perrymont,” said Bayliss, with an 
uneasy laugh as the rod began to t\rist and turn. “ It’s all part 
of your witchcraft. nonsense that brings no luck to any one. 
Luck,” he added bitterly, “ whatever did bring luck to me ? ” 

Just then Bastable held out his hand, and made a gesture to 
his wife. 

“ Captain Perrymont,” he said, “ you have seen the working 
of the hazel rod in your own ground. You may map it out 
yourself, and compare it with the map I made for you, at ;^our 
own leisure. This is not your ground, I believe.” 

“No, it is mine,” said Bayliss, “and a precious valuable pro¬ 
perty it is.” 

Bastable looked at hini in a sharp twinlding way. 

“We shall sec,” he said, “we shall sec. Meantime we will 
mark where we stopped the work.” 

Ho placed a stick in the ground, and in doing so saw Myles 
and Jack. With the slightest gesture possible, he placed his 
linger oil liis lips. At the same time he passed his hand across 
his wife’s face, and, gently turning her round, ordered her to go 
home straight, and not to look behind her. Unlike the wife of 
Lot, Keziah Bastable obeyed meekly, and walked silently away, 
looking neither to the right nor to the left of her j so that she 
saw neither Jack nor lilyles. 


CHAPTER XI. 

The woman gone, Mr. Bastable and the other two were left alone. 
Myles and the boy stood looking at them over the rails. It was 
a bright, warm afternoon ; the August sunshine lay like a robe 
of splendour upon the fields, bringing into clear relief every blade 
of grass, and painting every tuft of rank and useless weed as if 
it wore a spray of silver-gilt, set with diamonds. Beyond, the 
sea stretched, a sheet of grey-blue, with never a cloud to fleck 
the surface; and beyond the sea a haze in which the sky-line and 
the water-line were lost. A lark was singing in the air. The 
voices of the men fell on Jack’s ears like a dream. There was 
Mr. Bastable—why was he there ? There was his father’s old 
friend—it was the first time that he realised the fact of a father. 
He looked, and wondered what it all meant. 

Paul Bayliss was the first to do anything. He kicked a turf 
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at his feet, looked round, and cast a half glance at the two tramps, 
presumably father and son, who were standing by the road, and 
moved moodily off the field without the formality of a farewell 
to his companions. 

“ He doesn’t know me,” said Myles. “ Wait till I go to Eim. 
Wait till I tell him, ‘ Paul Bayliss, here’s the veny boy as was 
born in the foundry that night when—you remember.’ Only 
wait till then. Jack, and look to see the change as will come over 
PaiA Bayliss.” 

But Jack had a good many years to wait before that day came. 

Then Captain Perrymont, gathering himself together with an 
effort, as if he had been working out some mighty problem, spoke. 

“ Come up and see me to-morrow,'Bastablo. I doubt if it is 
worked correctly. Albertus Maguus will toll us, atid we will 
look him up. The mesmeric power ’. it is the only secret. By 
that power the oracles spoke, the witches divined, the liosicru- 
cians learned everything, saw everything, and knew everything. 
The Rosicrucians—•Tell me, are you yourself a brother of the 
Rosy Cross 1 ” 

Bastable shook Mg head. 

“ I fight for my own hand,” ho said. “ And, besides, who 
knows better than yfJu, Captain Perrymont, that the Fraternity 
is dead ? They’ve got a thing called a Rosicrucian Degree in 
Masonry. Bah! invented fifty years ago. Not even the ele¬ 
ments of the Rosy Cross in it.” 

“There were three degrees,” the Captain went on. “Three 
degrees, formerly, as there were three degrees of everything. In 
the first the candidate was lured on to explore the secrets of 
nature by the promise of the Philosopher’s Stone, the Elixir of 
Life, and the gifts of immortality find invisibility. When he 
came to the second he was told that the stone meant something 
very different, the elixir was a fable, and immortality to be read 
in a different sense. But he learned that the cultivation of nature’s 
secrets led to the improvement of mankind,” 

“ Oh 1" said Mr. Bastable, his face lengthening, “ was that all 
the Rosy Cross taught ? Improve mankind ! ”.he sneered. “ My 
business is to improve myself.” 

“Just so,” said the Captain. “But then there was a third 
degree, to which none were admitted but those who were worthy.” 

“ And what did they learn there 1 ” 

“ Well, my friend,” replied Captain Perrymont, turning a steady 
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eye upon his companion, “ should you ever prove worthy, I may 
tell you the secrets of that degree.” 

“ What are they talkin’ about at all, Jack J ” said Myles, who 
was now sitting on the rails, listening, with a newly lit pipe in 
hisnnouth. “llosy Cross f Maybe it’s the gipsy’s patteran they 
mean. I’ll ^how it you any day where the Roinmany folk have 
passed. I know their tricks and their ways.” 

“ There liavo been men,” said Bastable, “ who knew how to 
transmute metals.” 

The Captain shook his head. 

“ No, it is a fable. Gold is gold, and lead is lead. 'Those who 
have pretended to the power were liars and quacks. Cagliostro, 
the mesmerist, protended ; Ji’igard pretended ; Louis XIII. found, 
himself, a piece of gold in the crucible—but then, Pigard put it 
there. Wiien they wanted him to operate on a great scale, he 
made excuses till they grew tired and put him to death. Think 
no more of it, Bastable. You have a splendid power. Use it 
for the interests of humanity, and you will pro.sper. Use it for 
your own, and it will depart from you, to return no more.” 

'The Captain, who had spoken with great solemnity, tucked his 
hands beneath his coat-tails and slowly walked aw'ay, his eyes 
turned earthw.ird. 

Left alone, Mr. Bastable began putting his instruments of sor¬ 
cery together. First, he packed up the divining-rod; then he 
laid his little tubes of metal in order ", then he took a long survey 
of the country j and, lastly, he strode across the field and saluted 
Myles. 

“ What are you doing here, Mr. Cuolahan ? ” he asked. 

“ Following my trade, like you, Mr. Bastable.” 

“And the boy with you. How are you. Jack ? Ah ! I shall 
never got another like him. Keep him innocent, Cuolahan, if 
you want him to be any good in the world,” 

This excellent moral advice was not based on the usual grounds, 
because Mr. Bastable only regarded innocence from a commercial 
point of view, the spirits being, he thought, more accessible to 
innocent childhood. 

“ Then you shouldn’t have frightened him and played your 
lianky on him, or he’d a been with you still.” 

“ I wasn’t frightened, Myles,” said Jack. 

“ It was the spirruts,” said Bastable. “ What control have I 
over the spirruts ? There’s one at home now : answers to the 
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name of Bobert,; pulls people, by the hair. 1 don’t ask them to 
the house; they come rapping, and invite themselves. Much 
good it has done me ! ” he ejaculated mournfully. “ As for their 
messages, they’re no use to anybody | they never put me on to 
a good thing ; you can’t coin a brass farthing out of what they 
tell you. Who cares how they do get on in the /)ther world i 
What’s the good of Peter telling me he’s well and happy ? As 
if I cared whether Peter was happy or not! If they know any 
secrlSits they keep them shut up safe for themselves. Yah ! The 
spirruts indeed! Some people might feel honoured ; I don’t. 
You wait, and nothing comes. Tot up all the time you spend 
on your stances, and see what profit you’ve got out of ’em. I 
wish I was quit of the whole business,* I do.” 

“ You forget the grand hanky, when you put the boy in the 
circle and lit the lamps.” 

“ Wei), and it didn’t hurt the boy, did it 1 What did you 
see, Jack!” 

“I don’t remember anything about it,” said the boy. 

“ Well, then,” replied the magician, “ let’s have another, 
Myles, I’ll give you a sovereign for the loan of the boy for a 
night. We’ll go to Squire Perrymont’s tower, where ho keeps 
his bottles and things. We’ll get my wife along, too ; and well 
have another Function.” 

“ No, you don’t,” said Myles. “ I am always for letting the 
good people alone. It’s good luck, says the Irish, to speak well 
of ’em, and good luck to meet them; but it’s bad luck to seek 
’em, and its the worst of all possible luck to find ’em when you 
do look for them. Paddy the Piper tould me himself.” 

“ Well, well,” answered Bastable; “but look here, Cuolahan : 
if you won’t lend me Jack, lend me yourself.” 

“ What would I lend you meself for ? ” 

“ Half a sovereign and an hour or two with a spade.” 

Myles hesitated. He distrusted the man. 

“ It’s none of your tricks—none of the good people’s devilish 
work 1 God bless ’em all the same.” 

“ As if I should ask you to help me in the magic ! ” returned 
Bastable, with contempt. “ I want to dig, man ; do you under¬ 
stand 1—I want to dig ? ” 

“ Well, then, dig; who wants to prevent youl And what are 
you going to dig 1 ” 

“I don’t know, rightly,” Bastable replied, in a hesitating 
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manDer. “ I don’t quite know. It may be water, and it may 
be coal, and it may be—anything else. Go into the town and 
buy a spade, and come back here.” 

“Well—I’ll come. What time do you want me ?" 

“ Go straight into Esbrough—it’s only half a mile. Leave the 
boy there bfliind you, and come back here. Stay; it’s a moon¬ 
light night, and the sun sets at seven; come back about sunset. 
You’ll take the path by the shore, and bring a spado with .you. 
Wo shall be quite alone here, and no one will see us.” 

Myles consented, though with misgivings of the supernatural, 
being at all times ready to diversify the monotony of life by any 
little adventure which might offer; and they separated. 

Bastable returned to the field, where they saw him sit down 
on one of the tufts of rank grass, and pull out a book, which he 
fell to studying intently. 

The road to Esbrough, half a mile or so away, led, .after the 
field was passed, along the seashore. Myles and Jack were not 
professed admirers of the picturesque—and, indeed, if your walk 
in life necessitates a journey of sixteen or twenty miles a day, 
there very soon comes a time, even to a poet, when the flattest 
country is considered the most ])leasant. It was flat enough 
immediately round Esbrough. As for the shore, it was not 
quite what summer tourists would choose for the site of-a water¬ 
ing-place. One likes a shore which has a certain amount of 
determination, crispness, and character in it. There was nothing 
crisp at all about the sea-shore near Esbrough. It was a large, 
wide inlet; what the geography books, in their sweet poetical 
way, call an “arm of the sea,” into which there flowed a river. 
Some books, in fact, showed their superior knowledge by calling 
it Esbrougli-on-Avon, though the Avon was a good ten miles 
higher up, and the water that washed those sedgy shores was as 
salt as any to be found outside the Dead Sea. The waves did 
not come rolling in, with those long breakers, edged with a 
silver fringe ; those waves rearing their crests like proud horses ; 
those billows that run up the shingly shore, kissing it with the 
fervour of a bridegroom—which delight the poetic mind. Quite 
the contrary. They came creeping up slowly, as if they were 
ashamed of themselves. When it was low tide, there was first 
a long stretch of sand, and then a long stretch of mud. As the 
tide rose, the mud first disappeared ; then the fat red lug-worms, 
its occupants, rejoiced, and came out to congratulate each other 
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and talk about the -weather. Presently they were annoyed 
that they had not stopped in the cool cavernous retreats of the 
slimy mud, because the eels came out too, and ate them up. 
Later on, perhaps retribution, in the«hape of a fork, seized.tlie 
eels, though this was not so certain to happen. As the tide 
came higher, it made rivers and lakes in the sanJ, and looked 
almost sparkling in the sunshine. Sometimes the boys came 
down and bathed. The treacherous ocean, smiling just as usual, 
made its arrangements to meet this contingency, converting the 
dry sands into quicksands, which swallowed up the boys alive, 
and then they were as sorry as the eels and the lug-worms. The 
sand all covered up, there remained the rushes and rank seaside 
grasses, in which the ox-birds made their nests, and where the 
wild ducks hid, if anybody—which was a rare occurrence— 
happened to be about with a gun. When the tide was higher 
than usual, the birds had their nests drowned out; and then 
they, in their turn, abused the ocean. Ox-birds possess that 
instinct of nature which leads them to recognise the daily ebb 
and flow of the tide, but unfortunately does not go far enough 
to make them provide against an occasional spring tide. Nature 
has been very kind in bestowing her instincts and means of self- 
preservation. Somehow, she never seems to have gone far 
enough. The hedgehog is generally considered a happy animal 
as regards fortification, but I have seen a terrier turn him inside 
out with a dexterous insertion of his foot in the weak point of 
his .armour: it does not quite meet all round. The poor little 
hare has teeth ; but they are a sorry set, after all. The cow’s 
tail was designed to whisk off the flies ; but it is not long enough 
to reach farther than the shoulder. All Nature’s designs 'seein 
to me to be symbolised by the cow’s tail. 'They are admirable ; 
they are perfect illustrations of benevolence, far-seeing, .wide¬ 
spread ; but they do not reach far enough. It seems, to thinkers 
like King Alphonso of Castile—the philosopher who thought he 
could improve on the construction of the universe—as if, having 
started with such beautiful intentions, Nature should have 
either made therow’s tail longer, or abolished the flies altogether: 
the latter for choice. 

Myles walked on in silence, thinking o-ver his interview with 
the clergyman. “ Let him have the boy ! ” And what good 
could he himself do with him, or for him! He had seen, for 
the first time in his life, the exquisite orderliness of an English 
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gentleman’s ionsc, wliere every body was well behaved, amd every¬ 
thing was well kept. Would it not be better for the boy if some 
one would take him in hand, and bring him up and give him a 
Btajt in life ! He thoughtof Cardiff Jack and the begging-letter; 
and then ho thought of his own hand-to-mouth life, and what 
might beconte of Jack if anything happened to himself. 

“And little Norah going to be a lady, too 1 ” he Said aloud. 

• Jack looked at him wonderingly. 

“ Did I speak, Jack J I was thinking of you.” 

“ What of me, Myles ? ” 

“ Something the old gentleman said last night and this 
morning. Say, Jack, would you like to be made a gentleman ? ” 

Jack reflected. 

“ You don’t know what it is, I suppose. There’s many kinds 
of gentlemen. There’s them that eat and drink, and smoke, 
a!id ride horses, and think about nothing but their own plea¬ 
sures. That’s one kind. But there’s a better kind, my boy, a 
better kind. There’s gentlemen that read and learn when they 
are young, and when they get older use their learning and their 
money trying to make tho world better. They don’t always 
succeed much, because they want to drive us, and we won’t be' 
drove ; but they try. Father Mathew was one of them gentle¬ 
men, Jack, though he was a praste.Jack, you don’t 

know, because you’re young and strong, and you misremember 
the trouble that I brought on you before I met the Father . . . 
you don’t know the wickedness and misery that’s in the world. 
It’s all alike, in the city and in the country, but it’s worse in the 
city. And what is it done it, I say) Jack, ’tis drink 1—^’tis 
drink! In the courts of the old town—wait till you’ve seen 
London !—where you can hardly breathe in the rooms, and the 
decent women ought not to live a day, the people get good 
wages, and spend them all in drink—all. Jack i And- so they 
are slaves to the taverns, and the pawnbrokers are their masters. 
’Tis the curse ! ’tis the curse of the country 1 And no, one to 
lift a voice but a son of the soil. There’s the clergy—they’re a 
good sort, and charitable, but they can’t see beyond the length 
of their noses; and they won’t do nothing unless they can 
manage it in their own way, and be tho head of it. Perhaps 
you’ll say there’s the doctor, Jack. The day will come whai 
the doctors will speaJe; but, Lord ! they daren’t—they daren’t 
—and nobody daren’t! The life and the pluck of the country 
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is being drmned out of it. It isn’t like what it used to bo when 
they lived in the open, and walked and ran. Now they’re shut 
up in the factories, and wotk the machines. Jack!—Jack 1” 

“Why, Myles!” _ . 

For the man, started on his favourite topic, was swinging his 
arms backwards and forwards, striding along at such a rate that 
the boy bad to run, pouring out his words with a fierce excite¬ 
ment, and gathering strength for a prophetic denunciation of 
drink. 

“Why, Myles!” 

He stopped and laughed. 

“I am a fool when I get upon drink. Jack. It’s all true for 
you, ivery word. What was I saying ? Well, sometimes I think 
that I should like to make you another Father Mathew.” 

“ What am I to do then, Myles ? ” 

The talk was a little over Jack’s head, and Myles turned tlie 
conversation upon the more amusing topic of Ireland, which was, 
to Jack’s imagination, a wild land as full of adventure as the 
island of Armenia to the Seven Champions. 

“I’ll tell you,” said Myles, “how my father cured his rheu- 
matiz. He was sitting by the fireside, doubled up wdth it, and 
groaning, for he’d been out shooting with James M'Geoghegan, 
next door—the same who keeps the hardware shop—and he’d 
caught cold. And thin came a beggar-woman to the door and 
looks in. 

“ ‘ In the name of God,’ she says, ‘ who’s that groanin’ 1 ’ 

“ ‘ It’s my husband,’ says my mother. 

“ ‘ God help us all! and what’s the matter wid him 1 ’ 

“ ‘ He’s got pains here, and pains there, and pains all over his 
poor body.’ 

“The old woman looked round the house. In the corner 
stood a great tub full of cowld wather, the same that they used 
for steepin’ the linen. 

“‘Do what I bid ye,’ says she, ‘Persuade him that he’s 
going to have a hot bath, and drop him in it in the name of 
God.’ 

“ ‘It’s a quare medicine,’ said my mother, ‘but we’ll try it.’ 

“ We tried it. We stripped him and told him the bath was 
ready, and, with the help of a neighbour, me and mother dropped 
him in, and then ran for our lives. I heard nothing but an 
awful yell, as he shuffled out of the tub. 
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“ ‘ Ycr sowls to blazes ! ’ he screamed. ‘ I’m scalded intirely!' 
He thought, ye see, that the water was hot. And the rheumatiz 
niver had a chance, and went straight away and uiver came back.” 

“ Tell me about the Eepalers, Myles.” 

Jack used the Irish pronunciation of the word through ignor¬ 
ance, not for»chaff. Myles was gradually losing his accent, save 
when he told the stories of his childhood. As he had always 
been accustomed to talk of Bepale, and had never investigated 
the etymology of the word, he preserved the custom. New I5cu- 
tions—that is, those learned in England—he mostly pronounced 
after the English manner, with a certain richness of accent, a full, 
sonorous utterance of the vowels that belongs peculiarly to Ireland. 
An Irishman always speaks as if the mere passage of the words 
through his lips were a physical enjoyment in itself, like that of 
drinking port. I do not profess to understand ethnical diffef- 
ences, or to account for them, but I boldly advance this as a fact, 
and leave it to the Anthropological Society in St Martin’s Place, 
whose room is so beautifully decorated with skulls, to account 
for it; and as the lady said when she found the lock of hair in 
the egg, “ if they can account for that they can account for any¬ 
thing.” 

Jack had reason to remember the road between Paul Bayliss’s 
field and the town. On the left the tide was running out, so 
that the sand was left bare, and the mud was beginning to show. 
It was a bright, hot day; the sun fell on the sails of the craft 
which were slowly working up the “ arm of the sea ” above men¬ 
tioned—potato-luggers, fishing-smacks, small vessels which traded 
with Esbrough, where there was a creek with a tiny wharf visited 
by these small vessels and nothing else. Far off, the pathless 
plain of the ocean, placid and motionless, of a grey-blue, seemed 
to be waiting for the ships which in a few years were to furrow 
its surface, and sail from Esbrough to the uttermost parts of the 
earth. But the fortune of Esbrough was not yet made. 

On the right of the road lay a wide ditch, into which there 
flapped from time to time a water-rat, with a vicious plunge 
which meant undying hatred of the human race. Why water- 
rats so distrust mankind, what traditions they nourish, what 
memories they keep green among themselves, I know not. Trout 
may be tickled; the salmon takes the fly, and then, entering into 
the full measure of the sj^ort, makes his run, pretends to sulk, 
and suffers himself to be landed; the tiger and the bear fall into 
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the pit; the little cockyolly bird is taken in the net. Yet these 
never grow wiser. It is only the water-rat who remembers things 
practised on his ancestors, and refuses to listen to the voice of 
the hunter, charming though it be. 


• CHAPTER XII. 

ThS road left the shore with a sharp and unexpected turn, where 
a creek, down which the receding tide was rushing like the 
Severn at Portskewet, broke the straight line of coast and ran 
southward. 

“There is Esbrough,” said Myles. “Now, Jack, hold up 
your head, for it’s the town where your fathers belong to. See, 
yon’s the tower of Esbrough Church. W.ait till I take you 
there I There’s the roof of the market; many’s the time I’ve 
whistled about there, waiting for the evening and Johnny Arm¬ 
strong. Give me the bundle, boy. Jack Armstrong ought not 
to enter Esbrough with a travelling hawker at all; an’ if he does, 
he mustn’t carry a bag in his hands—give it to me.” 

They passed along the road where the cottages gradually 
changed into low terraces of the humbler kind; where the 
terraces became sprinkled with shops; and so into the High 
Street of Esbrough town. 

Twelve years since Myles bad seen it last. Twelve years 
since the sturdy, curly haired boy at his side was carried, a 
helpless baby, out of the place where he had escaped destruction 
as narrowly as Lot. Twelve years since the flames of poor 
Johnny Armstrong’s homestead lit up the Christmas sky. Myles 
looked round. There w’as very little change. One or two 
more chimneys showing w'here a new scrap-iron foundry had 
been put up; a little more activity in the streets: otherwise 
the same dull north-country town it had always been. The 
thriving iron trade in the neighbouring town of Coalingford 
threw out tendrils here and there, some of which struck Es¬ 
brough, causing it to make feeble efforts at creating a trade. 
None of these had yet succeeded; Paul Bayliss, One of the 
unsuccessful, represented his brother venturers in gloom and de¬ 
spondency. The shopkeepers stood at their doors ; the country¬ 
folk lounged at the inn doors ; a solitary waggon rumbled along 
the cobbled street; and a single pony-carriage was standing 
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before a draper’s sliop. A sleepy town : a town where afternoon 
seemed the fittest time of the day to visit it j a town without 
interest and without history. 

“ Wait,” said Myles, “ wait till I take ye to the church! ” 

“He led the way to the* Pack-Horse, the inn which he remem¬ 
bered at whose doors, on the Christmas eve when Jack was 
born, he had stood with Johnny Armstrong. 

There was a new landlord, who knew him not. Myles was 
disappointed. The place which had looked so friendly became 
cold. But he stepped inside and ordered dinner, making it a 
sumptuous meal by way of greeting for Jack to the old town. 

It was about four o’clock when he led the boy to the church. 
It was an old thirteenth-century edifice, with a square tower to 
which no steeple had ever been added. A church with windows 
of rich stained glass, with, flying buttresses, quaint gargoyles, a 
peal of bells, and a great churchyard lying around it, piled high 
with graves and mouldering monument.s. The church stood on 
a little hill, and from its porch you looked out over the roofs of 
the Esbrough houses to the sea in front and a long stretch of 
green land on either side. 

The church door was open, because it was Saturday evening 
and they were preparing for the Sunday services. Myles took 
the boy into the building. It was the first time he had ever 
been in a church. 

In the chancel was a monument of a knight with crossed 
legs ; in a niche knelt a figure in stone; monumental slabs stood 
upon the walls; beneath the window in the east there ran a long 
inscription in Latin; beneath the organ-gallery in the west 
there ran an inscription in English. 

“Look round you, boy,” said Myles, almost solemnly. “ Where 
you stand,” he went on, “ the Armstrongs is buried ■, where they 
lies buried, there they reigned. Eead me now. What does 
that say 1 ” He pointed to the organ-loft. 

“ Erected and beautified by John Armstrong, A.D. 1692.” 

“ Good. And now read that, under the painted glass.” 

It was in queer character, the like of which the boy had never 
ooen. 

“ I can’t read that, Myles.” 

“No more can’t I, Jack,” he responded cheerfully. “But 
I know what it is. It says that John Armstrong put up that 
window in memory of Lame Eleanor his wife. 1 know all the 
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monuments.' I’ve been here half a dozen times with poor 
Johnny. He used to come here and cry when he thought how 
rich he might have been. See that stone image, with his nose 
knocked off, praying iu the corner J—that’s Sir John Armstrong, 
Knight, slain at the battle of Fioddeil Field. See that soldier 
with his legs crossed?—that’s Sir John Armstrong.as he came 
back from the Crusades. When his bauds was on him it was a 
spakin' likeness. Look at all the slabs upon the wall—what are 
they-but John Armstrong—John Armstrong? Them’s your 
ancestors. Jack, my boy. Now you know why I tould you to 
lift your head high and stick out your chin, bekase we were 
coining to your own place. Maybe,” ho went on with a shudder, 
not being accustomed to the religious gloom of old churches; 
“ maybe there’s the ghosts of all the Armstrongs about us at the 
present. They’re come to look at you^ Jack. You’re the last of 
the lot Come out now, and I’ll show you where your father 
and your mother is buried, both together. All that there was 
of him, poor Johnny.” 

The tombstone erected by Paul Bayliss stood at the north end 
of the chancel, iu the churchyard. A blackberry bush and a 
roee'-tree grew over it, throwing long arms over the grave and 
hiding tlie inscription on the stone. Myles beat them down 
with his stick. 

“Now, Jack; read that.” 

The boy read, with a strange new feeling upon him : 

Sacreb la tf)e iSleniarg 

ov 

JOHN ARMSTRONG, 

WHO EIKD nnOlSSlBEU 24, 184S, AUKU 30 J 
AND OF 

SUSAN, HIS WIFE, 

WHO Dllill THE SAME NIGHT, AGED 24. 

“ Ay,” B.aid Myles. “ It was good of Paul Bayliss. To¬ 
morrow we’ll go and see him. There’s your father and your 
mother, and you niver saw neither. Now, Jack, give me your 
hand—so. Stand on the top of your own father’s tombstone, 
and tell me what you see.” 

“ Fields, Myles; and roofs of houses, and the sea.’’ 
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“ The fields belonged to the Armstrongs. Ay ! and do still,” 
lie added, with an Irishman’s belief in the inalienable nature of 
land. “Just as Pettigo belongs to the Cuolahans in spite of the 
Earl of Enniskillen. Youfs, Jack—if everybody had his rights. 
Tlie houses stand where there used to be more fields belonging 
to the Armstrongs. And even the sea’s yourn by right, because 
the Armstrongs had the fishing. Take a good look round, Jack.” 

lie lifted the boy to the ground, ^ 

“A gentleman, boy, by birth. And that’s better than any 
other kind of gentleman, because you can’t make him nor train 
him. Eomomber that always. A gentleman. Jack.” 

Jack’s notions of a gentleman, like his idea of a prince, were 
considerably confused. But Myles’s admonition had an effect. 
He never forgot the Armstrongs in the church, or the broad 
expanse of the Armstrong •estates as seen from the old church¬ 
yard. 'rhe experience of this day bore its fruit in the after years. 

As they returned through the town Jack caught Myles by the 
arm. 

“ Look, Myles, look ! There’s Cardiff Jack.” 

Myles looked, and saw a man, bent and stooping, making off 
as fast as his legs would carry him. 

“ That’s not Cardiff Jack, boy,” he said. “ Cardiff Jack’s never 
got so low as to be gridlihg on the main drag—singing, I mean, 
on the high-road. Cardiff Jack’s a gentleman.” 

Ecmcmbering Myles’s last advice, never to forget that ho 
himself was a gentleman, the boy felt his power of defining what 
some people have called that “ grand old Saxon word,” gentleman, 
grow less and less. He was to be a gentleman; all the Armstrongs 
had been gentlemen : Captain Cardiff was a gentleman who wrote 
lying letters, and got prison for his reward. Was he, then, to 
imitate Captain Cardiff! He put the problem behind him, and 
waited for further information. 

“ But it was Captain Cardiff, Myles,” he persisted. “ I saw 
liim look up, and he knew us; and then he turned round and ran 
away.” 

“ Well, if it was,” said Myles, “ very likely there will be a 
fight. I’m not afraid of Cardiff Jack any day.” 

’Then he remembered his appointment, and prepared to keep 
it. 

“ Let me go p.art of the way with you,” Jack asked. 

They set out, Myles buying a spade at the nearest shop, on the 
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road by which they had entered the town. The sun was low now, 
but there was still an hour of daylight left when they struck upon 
the lonely road along tho sea-shore which led to the place of 
assignation. 

“ ’Tis a wild spot, isn’t it! ” said Myles. “ A place to murder 
j our enemy in, and no one to know anything about ii —see now— 
and throw him in tho ditch. Did I ever tell you of the Black 
Piper of Pettigo i Wait, then, till you’re a bit older, Jack, when 
I’lnet you have the most bloodthirsty story in all Ireland. Don’t 
come any further. Go away back to the town, and take your 
book and a candle, and a bit of supper, and go to bed. I’ve got 
an hour’s job for that prince of sinners and devil-raisers, Bastable.” 

Jack turned obediently, and began‘his way back to the town, 
singing, as was his wont whenever ho was alone. I think his 
songs were not remarkable for correctness of air, because they 
were picked up anyhow; nor were they accommodated with the 
proper words, because he learned one half and made up the rest; 
but they were as true to time as the trill of the blackbird or the 
jug-jug of the nightingale. Heaven makes us singing birds, or 
silent birds—sometimes cawing, discordant birds; and whether 
we are taught or not, we sing according to our gifts, with what 
voices we have, 

The boy marched along in step with the jolly song ho was 
trolling forth, swinging his limbs, sometimes running and jumping, 
always with the face of high resolve which was as yet only 
prophetic,|because he was not old enough to have resolved any¬ 
thing. Perhaps David had such a face in the early days upon 
tho slopes of Judah, while he sat upon the hill-side, looking down 
upon the Wady where Jesse had his vineyards, while the lion 
which he killed lurked in the rocks at his feet, and tried to make 
up his mind whether it was worth while to rob tho flock and slay 
the shepherd. With the lion, taking counsel, was his friend tho 
bear, as may be read j and between them they made a mess of it. 
Now David, as we know, like little Jack, was a boy “ ruddy, and 
withal of a beautiful countenance, and goodly to look to.” 

Jack’s eyes were not so sharp, nor his ears so keen, as to hear 
footsteps behind them as he came down from the town with Myles. 
Nor did he know that the man whom he had pointed out to the 
pedlar was cheeping after them, half hiding under the hedge, and 
keeping so far behind as just to hold them in sight and no more. 
Nor, when he turned and left Myles just past the corner of the 
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road, did he notice the man duck his head and hide \rhere an 
empty, half-mined hut gave him an opportunity. 

Along the middle of the road came the boy, singing lustily. 
Ill the shingle hut, which had been put up for the accommodation 
of 'the coastguard, but winch was now roofless, crouched a, figure 
watching th« child through a hole in the wooden wall. A figure 
in rags, barefooted, looking half famished and wholly broken 
down; his fingers clutched nervously the handle of a thick tramp’s 
stick ; his legs were gathered up under his body, in an attifude 
of expectancy, ready for a spring; his face was the face of 
Cardiff Jack, but strangely altered for the worse since last we saw 
it. His cheeks were fallen, and his eyes were bloodshot; the 
innumerable crow’s-feet might have been multiplied a hundred¬ 
fold, so seamy and spider-webbed with lines was he; his lips were 
trembling, not with passion^ but with that nervous affection which 
sometimes rewards the steady tippler. For Mr. Cardiff was down 
upon his luck. He had worked out his six months with infinite 
disgust, missing the little creature-comforts of life, and the agree¬ 
able society to which he had been accustomed. And on emerging 
from his cell, he found that everything went wrong with him. 
Three short months of bad luck, and drink, brought the once 
gallant Captain Cardiff—almost as famous in his way as Claude 
Duval—to the condition of a tramp singing a psalm along the 
street for coppers. That was the result of Jack’s information. 
His present misery was due to the boy : and now—now—after 
many days, the opportunity was come, and the boy was within 
his grasp. The immoral crust which lay about the Captain’s 
better nature had not been softened by prison discipline : the 
words of the chaplain fell on soil as arid as the slopes of Sinai: 
Mr. Cardiff was a worse man, not a better, for his six months of 
gaol. In the long hours of solitude he only felt how his convic¬ 
tion would sap his credit with the “ profession,” and destroy his 
prestige ; he only longed for some opportunity, like the present, 
to meet the boy, alone with him alone —solus cum solo —^and have 
it out. He was disgraced—not in the eyes of the world, for 
which he cared nothing, but in the eyes of his friends, the rogues 
inferior to himself because they lacked his superior luck, audacity, 
and cunning. He might, some day, have revenge. 

And the day was come. With an empty pocket, with a heart 
full of rage, he was grinding out his miserable psalm along the 
street, when before him, unexpected and unhoped for, stood 
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Mylea and Jack. He sneaked round corners watching them; 
not hoping to do more than follow and track them down. He 
crept out after them along the road ; he saw Myles dismiss the 
boy ; and he hid in the house, with his pulses beating, impatient 
of his vengeance. 

But as yet he did not know how to take it. Revenge is a 
thing that sometimes disappoints one. You may kill, you may 
torture your enemy j but the deed once done, it is over for him, 
and you yourself feel just as angry as before. That is the worst 
of it. Cardiff Jack wanted, in some wild way, to make the boy 
feel the mischief he had done ; to make him participate in his 
own sufferings; and he could not, in these few moments of 
reflection, think how this was to be done. However, there was 
not much time for doubt. The boy passed the hut, suspecting 
nothing. Suddenly he heard a footstep, and a sort of rush upon 
him from behind, as with a roar, like a wild beast, the injured 
letter-writer sprang upon him and dragged him backwards to the 
ground. 

When Jack turned up his eyes, as he was lying flat on his back 
along the road, with those two fierce hands clutching at his arms, 
he discovered that he was in the hands of Mr. Cardiff, and clearly 
perceived that a thrashing, at least, was going to happen to him 
—probably a very superior thrashing. So he remarked, as if he 
was not in the least anxious about it— 

“ I told Myles you were in the town. He will be back here 
presently j so you had better make haste and let me go.” 

The man only hissed; he was in such a rage that he could not 
even swear. At intervals, words not found in dictionaries, and 
the fragments of words apparently used in a perverted sense, fell 
from his lips like the pearls from those of the young lady in the 
fable. But Jack had heard many such words in his life, and 
was little moved by them. 

“Let me go!” he repeated, trying to get away. But the rhan's 
fingers held him like a vice. 

“ Let you go ?” cried Mr. Cardiff, in a hoarse, unnatural voice. 
“ Let you go % When I’ve murdered you 1 when I’ve torn the 
flesh off your bones—when I’ve wrung your neck—when I’ve 
broken your ribs—when I’ve smashed your skull—when I’ve put 
out your eyes 1 Let you go i I’ll roast you to death at a slow fire 
—I’ll boil you and scald you—I’ll tear you with pincers—I’ll lock 
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you up and cut you to pieces bit by bit—I’ll”-Here liis voice 

failed him again, and he fell back upon those fragments of words 
above referred to, which in their entirety are the household par¬ 
lance of half the English-speaking race. It must be understood 
that, out of respect for the memory of Captain Cardiff, now de¬ 
ceased, we h'ave purposely omitted tlie garnish and ornament with 
which he set off these short and pithy sentences. 

Ho dragged the boy to his feet, holding him still with^one 
band, while with the other, in a feeble sort of way, for his 
wrath made him purposeless, he dabbed him about the head and 
face. Jack looked up and down the road. There was no one— 
not a soul in sight; only, far out to sea, the smoke of a passing 
steamer; only the cry of wild-fowl in the air; only the lapping 
of the waves upon the shore. 

“ No one to see us,” said his captor. “ No one to hear you 
when you scream. So you needn’t look.” 

“ I. shall not scream," said Jack quietly. 

“ You won’t 1 We shall see. Scream now ! ” 

He struck him violently with his fist on the face, so that the 
blood spouted from the child’s nose, but he uttered no cry. 

“ Scream ! You shall scream so that you are heard for ten 
miles round. You shall scream so that this night shall be re¬ 
membered in all the country as the night of Cardiff Jack’s 
revenge. Ay ! If I swing for it, I will murder you. Then all 
mean, creeping spies and informers shall tremble when they read 
of it—Captain Cardiff’s revenge. How to do it—how to do it! ’’ 

Jack thought it best to hold his tongue. After all, it is not 
for the victim to suggest his own torture, but. rather to pray that 
some of the fiercer forms m.ay be forgotten. Isaac of York, no 
doubt, when his teeth were pulled out, remembered how the king’s 
gridiron had been employed in cooking living steaks, and found 
consolation in the thought. 

“ How to do it! ” The man was mad for the time j he was 
mad with the desire for revenge, with the memory of privation, 
with the drink that was in his veins: he was mad, and had it 
occurred to him to beat out the boy’s brains there and then, 
there would have been an end of this novel, and only a chapter 
in the Newgate Calendar. But it did not occur to him ; what 
he was thinking about was to find some means of torturing the 
boy to death ; some subtle mode of refined cruelty, for Mr. 
Cardiff was no common ruffian, which should gratify his revenge, 
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slowly, slowly, and prolong the agonies of the little villain who 
had wrought him all this evil. 

“There’s a place,” he said at. last, as if speaking to himself; 
“ there’s a place, half a mile away frc^n here or so, where there’s 
a little bay. There’s no boat ever sails in that bay, and no man, 
woman, or child that ever comes nigh that spot at hight, And 
there’s something there that will do for me. I slept there last 
night under a tree, and I saw what you shall feel. There’s no 
one to see us, and Myles Cuolahan, when he passes this way 
home, will hear your screams and wonder where they were. In 
the morning, when you are dead, I shall bury you there, and no 
one will ever learn where you died or what became of you. And 
then I shall prosper. Come.” 

Jack went with him, knowing how useless it was to resist, but 
with a sinking heart. At least he wCuld not scream ; but what 
was to be done to him ! 

The sun was getting lower, and as they turned east the black 
rack of clouds lowered heavily before his eyes, and all the bright¬ 
ness went out of the world and out of the boy’s heart. And j^et 
he neither trembled, nor begged for mercy, nor spoke a single 
word of fear, as he marched manfully along to his fate, as bravely 
as ever revolutionist marched out to Satory to be shot, or 
aristocrat sat in the tumbril waiting his turn. 

“ When you are dying, little devil,” said Mr. Cardiff cheerfully, 
“ you can think of the letter that you delivered for me, and the 
message that you gave with it. You will say to yourself. So ought 
all informers to be served. And you will wish you had it to do all 
over again, when you would do it all over again very differently.” 

It was a weak sort of speech for an intending murderer to 
make, but there are times of great emotion when words spring up 
to our lips like the bubbles on boiling water, meaning nothing, 
and of no use, except to show the excitement that rages below. 
Jack, whose knowledge of human nature was naturally inferior 
to that of his historian, took the mildness of the speech for a 
change in the speaker’s intentions, and congratulated himself for 
the moment on the favourable alteration of his captor’s sentiments. 

Meantime the man was dragging the boy through a gap in the 
hedge, and across a sea-side field like that where Mr. Bastable 
had been surveying with a rod the day before. A field without 
a path on it; a wide stretch of green, rank and tufted, and near 
the shore sloppy and muddy. It was separated by little ditches 
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full of stagnant black water, wlitore efts and such creatures are 
found, and by broken-down rails. There were no hedges; there 
was no house in sight; there was no sign of life; there were no 
trejs—only a hundred yai^s or so inland stood a row of trees 
bent and blown all in one direction by the prevalent sea-breeze, 
while on a liltJe hillock before them was a plantation of black firs. 
Their way lay eastward j the long line of hills before the boy’s 
eyes looked black and dreary, the bank of cloud behind their 
crest grew every moment darker, heavier, and more threatening. 

The man muttered to himself, staggering sometimes as if from 
weakness, but it was from passion. He held the boy firmly by 
the shirt-collar and jacket, but offered no further violence for the 
present. His lips moved as if they were in silent communion 
with his soul, as indeed they were; and his fingers, ever and 
anon, took a tighter grasp 6f the boy's shoulders. 

When they came to a ditch the man took the child in his arras 
and jumped over with him; when they came to a paling he carried 
the boy while he stepped over it; never leaving hold of him for 
one minute. And Jack’s courage fell lower and lower as they 
receded further from the road and the place grew more and more 
silent and solitary. 

Presently Jack saw some object before him standing out against 
the sky, a queer thing, seeming in the evening light to be some 
giant animal on its back, holding up long arms, a dozen or more, 
against the sky. It was immediately in front of the little hillock 
crowned with pines that this strange thing lay. The sea made 
a shar]), unexpected little gulf here by the aid of a low tongue 
of land. The sand ran nearly to the foot of the pines. Beyond 
the sand, of course, was the mud. And the strange thing was 
lying in the mud. 

Seeing it. Captain Cardiff gave a shout of triumph. 

“We’re coming to it, little devil,” he growled. “ W e’re coming to 
it, at last. And now you shall see what it is to offend Jack Cardiff.” 

It was a sedgy, dreary shore which lay round the little bay; 
a shore on which the reedy grass grew in patches quite close to 
the line of weed—not real, honest seaweed, green and bright, 
smelling of ozone and lying piled in masses of twisted ribbons, 
mixed with sand and shells and the backbones of cuttle-fish, such 
as we see on the south coast and at the back of the Isle of Wight; 
but a mixture of black mud and grey-green weed, in which foul 
worms crept and sea-slugs found a temporary home; weed where 
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the wild ducks came to look for food, and found it in the foolish 
worms and slugs. The fringe of weed lay close to the patches of 
grass and below a cliff of at least a foot high; and beyond the 
weed was spread the mud : beyond the mud you saw the brjght 
waters of the German Ocean creeping slowly upwards as the tide 
was rising. 

And on the shore Mr. Cardiff sat down and heaved a mighty 
sigh. 

“ At last! ” he said. “ Boy and devil, in the pri.son where 
you sent me I made a vow. I swore that I would follow you. 
I took a solemn oath on the Bible that they left in ray cell that 
I would have revenge, sooner or later. I’ve found it sooner. 
Now, you’ve got to die.” 

Jack answered nothing, only he remembered his word—that 
nothing should make him scream, anti braced his little heart for 
the worst; for now he saw that it was a grim reality, and th.at 
the man meant the worst that he could do. 

“ It’s come sooner than I expected,” said Mr. Cardiff—“ much 
sooner. Now sit down, and pull off my boots.” 

This surprising commencement of a violent death so astonished 
Jack that he only stared. 

“ Sit down, I say. No ; kneel down, and pull off my boots.” 

The boy knelt down and unlaced his captor’s boots, a work 
which, owing to the complication of knots, and the intermixture 
of leather and string, took him some time. However, Mr. Cardiff 
seemed in no hurry, sitting in patience, only looking to see that 
the work was really under weigh, until it was finished. He wore, 
perhaps from caprice—English gentlemen are apt to be eccentric 
—no stockings at all. 

“ Tuck up my trouser.s,” he said, “ as high as they will go.” 

Jack dutifully rolled them up—they were a loose and ill-fitting 
pair—they reached to a foot or so above the knees. It is a 
remarkable fact that in after life the sight of a man’s hare leg, 
even if it was as well sliapen as that of Mr. Cardiff’s, always gave 
him a disagreeable feeling, as if some one was reviving an 
unpleasant recollection. 

“ There’s a leg! ” said Mr. Cardiff complacently, smiting the 
right member with the hollow of his hand. ‘‘ 'riiere’s the leg, 
you little devil, that you shut up in prison for six months. And 
those are the feet—handsomer feet never walked—that had to 
take exercise in a prison-yard. Do you think you w’ill ever have 
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EucU a leg and such a foot} 2]'erer, because you are going to 
die. Perhaps you don’t know what that means J You’ll soon 
find out. And all the time you’re dying just you think, only 
you just say to yourself, ‘ It serves me d—d well right, ’cos I got 
Captain Cardiff, the best and foremost of all the letter writers in 
England, six months’ quod.’ And now I think we’re ’most ready. 
Stay. Go down on your knees to me and say after me. Kneel 
down, I say.” 

Jack knelt. 

“ Say, ‘ Captain Cardiff—noble Captain Cardiff, king of the 
begging letter-writers.’ ” 

Jack repeated. 

“ I repent, and am very Sorry- ” 

“I repent, and am very sorry- 

“ 'I'hat by word or deed, by act or speech-” 

“ That by word or deed, by act or speech- 

“ I got you six mouths’ quod-” 

“ I did not get you sixty years’ quod.” 

Mr. Cardiff’ started to his feet with a surprise that, but for 
the determination in his breast, might have led to milder counsels. 
As it was, he swore an oath as great as any that William Bufus, 
or even a Californian, ever set his lips to—an oath so full, so 
round, so blasphemous, that not even the gravity of the occasion 
could justify it. It was more than equal to the subject: like 
the duty of the Marlborough master, it was overdone, and smacked 
of priggishness. Yet, to those who knew the man, there was 
nothing of unreality or affectation in it> Mr. Cardiff, on the 
occasion of the greatest surprise in his whole life, simply employed 
the biggest oath that he possessed. That once discharged, he 
relapsed, after the manner of inferior artists, into numerous 
commonplace damns. And then, for he had never once let the 
boy go, even when he was pulling off his boots, ho turned him 
round face to face with the queer thing that ho had noticed on 
the way. 

“Look there, boy,” he said, with a certain grandeur, “see 
your grave.” 

It did not look like Jack’s idea of a grave, being the wreck, 
consisting of rib-bones and a bit of keel, of an old coaling craft 
that had got washed up into the bay some dark night many 
years before, and now lay, sticking in the mud with its ribs held 
up aloft, waiting till time and the waves should separate the 
upright timbers from the keel 'Ihe decks were all gone, and 
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the poop and the bows; and there was nothing left at all save 
the frame and the keel. 

“ I slept here last night," said Mr. Cardiff, rubbing his foot 
meditatively, which he had struck upon a sharp reed—“ I slept 
here last night, because I had lost my way, and because I had 
no money if I found it. I slept beneath those' trees, and I 
watched the tide come up in the moonlight. First it covered 
all the mud, and then it covered the old keel there; and then it 
climbed up the ribs slowly—little devil, slowly—and then it 
covered them too. I lay and watched. I was cold, and I had no 
drink, no tobacco, no covering. Through you I was hungry— 
through you; and when I went to sleep, I had a dream. I 
dreamed that I was here with you, just as I am now ; and the 
tide was rising, just as it is now j and the moon was shining, just 
as it will be presently j and that I was doing with you just what 
I am doing now." 

Ho threw the boy, who made no kind of resistance, over his 
shoulder, and stepped out upon the sand first, and then into the 
mud. The wreck lay a hundred yards out, and the mud w-as 
more than knee-deep ; so that it took a long time to wade through 
it. It was reached at last, and, mounting on the sunken keel, 
which lay a foot or more deep in the black mud, Mr. Cardiff set 
to work. Close to his hand stood the shortest rib of any, a piece 
of bent oak, from which some one—a passing labourer, perhaps 
—^had sawn the upper part, leaving about eight feet of wood. 
Where it bent round, a large nail, red and rusty, projected some 
six inches. Mr. Cardiff took the unresisting boy, and placed 
him with his back against the wood, so that he faced the land, 
one of his feet supported by the nail. Then he drew from his 
trousers pocket a piece of string, good stout whip-cord. 

“ Lucky I had this, little devil,” he murmured. “ If I hadn’t 
thought of this bit o’ string, I might have had to brain you. 
This is a much better way, this is." 

He tied the cord round the boy’s body, running it round and 
round, leaving only his arms free, and binding his feet, so that 
he had no power of moving them at all. When he was tied up 
so tight, secured with so many knots, that there was no chance 
at all of his being able to move, he stepped back upon the mud. 
As'liis weight left the keel, the poor old wreck gave a sensible 
lurch. The mud was softer, because the tide was rising, and the 
man’s movements on the wreck disturbed the settlement of years. 

Then the ruffian boxed the boy’s ears. It was the last out- 
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rage, and it seemed the most cruel. If the tears stood in the 
boy’s eyes, if his cheek was pale, if his mouth quivered, his steady 
gaze never dropped, nor did his courage fail, nor did he scream, 

",I now,” said Mr. Cardiff, “ step ashore. You will see me, 
if you turn your head, sit down on the shore, and light my 
pipe. Presently you will feel the water flowing round your feet. 
Then it will reach to your knees. I shall be looking on all the 
time. Then you will feel it mount higher, and higher, but you 
will not be able to move. After two or three hours, you will 
feel it round your neck. I shall be looking on all the time, for 
there will be a fine moon to-night. Then you will begin to 
scream, and I shall laugh, ^ You won’t scream very long, for the 
water will mount over your face and drown you, drown you, 
drown you, and I shall be there to see.” 

And saying this, the miserhble man plunged again into the mud, 
and waded back to shore, leaving Jack tied to the beam, await¬ 
ing his fate. 

CHAPTER XIIL 

Myles, who was little better than a child, found his spirits 
droop when Jack left him. The place was lonely; the evening 
was fiilling ; before him the setting sun made athwart the waters 
a luminous broad path, as inviting as the flowery slope of Avernus j 
the hills of the Durham coast, over which he was sinking, were 
as golden and as bright as the rack of cloud which lay above 
them; behind tlie Irishman, as he marched along, his shadow 
followed, lengthening every moment, so that when he looked 
round it seemed like some gigantic Jinn, armed with the strange 
and awful instrument into which the shadow converted the spade. 
On the right of him stretched the sand and mud: where the 
wavelets quietly lapped the black and shiny surface, there ran and 
hopped about a flock of ox-birds 6r dunlins, digging out the juicy 
slugs from the mud, and chattering to each other in their sweet 
low tones, suggestive of mutual confidences and belief in the 
multitudinous existence of worms. No doubt in the mud the 
worms were whispering to each other their own hymns of thank¬ 
fulness for warm weather, and of faith in the permanence of feed¬ 
ing grounds and the certainty of life. The road along which 
Myles walked was a mere track over the sand j and was fringed 
with the long, fine grass, and those flowers which flourish on a 
sandy shore. There grew the sea-holly, like a thistle with its blue 
flowers and sad grey leaves. There was the vellow-horned noDuv. 
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its large splay-leaved flowers just closing their petals for the 
uight, aud hanging their heads among the hoary foliage. There 
was the white flower of the scurvy-grass; there were the pink 
blossom of the thrift, and the tufted flower-stalk of the sea-lavepder. 
The birds rose at the sound of Myles’s feet, and the flowers were 
crashed beneath his heavy tread; but he took small notice of 
these trifles. The evening oppressed him: there was a dead 
silence •, there was no wind, and it was warm. He began to be 
afraid, as if something was going to happen. No warning voice 
told him what it was, and that but a quarter of a mile behind. Jack 
was lying on the ground in the clutches of a man maddened 
with the lust of revenge. Then he began to whistle, but 
stopped, because it seemed to hini as if some one else was 
whistling. Then he looked round nervously, shook himself 
together, laughed, aud began to sin'g aloud. First he began a 
gipsy song—not one of those from Charles Leland’s book— 

“ * Tis of a Rommany juva. 

And Lura was her name. 

And how a gorgio rya 

Her black eyes brought to shame.’' 

There, apparently, his memory failed him. 

“ Wiat’s the good,” he said aloud, “ of a tramp’s song ? ” 
Then he looked round like a bullfinch trying to remember where 
he left off last, and began an Irish ditty—one of the kind, I fear, 
manufactured by the perfidious Saxon, and passed off as Irish. 
There was not, perhaps, the genuine ring about it, had Myles 
been able to distinguish. It was a song with five or six verses, 
“ All about me own people,” said Myles, “ and the King of 
Connaught.” This was how it ran;— 

Me CTandfathers sat on a throne. 

With pipers and harrups of pride; 

I sit at my door on a stone, 

Vrith the childher and Biddy beside. 

The field, and the bog, and the lough. 

Was theirs—nivor bargained nor bought j 

Not a sod is there left, nor a rock, 

For my own,” said the King of Connaught. 

“ Tis all wan ; av ’tis frieze or ’tis silk. 

The whiskey’s as warm as the wine: 

Wid praties and butther, wid meschauns and milk, 

Whose sapper is betther than mine ? 

Go fetch me the bottle, asthore: 

From Derry the potheen was brought; 

Sure, what can a mortiol want more 
Than the best 2 ” said the King of Connaught. 
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** Sometimes, wlien my thoughts go nsthroy, 

I'm a king in a castle o’ light. 

Where the bhoys got no rint for to pay, 

And the girls do be dancin’ all night. 

There’s lashins—the finest—to dhrink : 

There’s kisses—the best—to "be caught, 

Fine times we’ll be havin’, I think, 

•When I come to my crown o’ Connaught, 

The wakes 1 *twill be pleasure to die : 

The fightin’ I and grand to be kilt: 

Wid tales of the troubles gone by ; 

When the Pallia is fashuued an*'built, 

No landlord to reap what we sow; 

No tenant-right lies to be taught: 

And to school nil my subjects shall go, 

To learn of the King of Connaught. 

“ The prnste—if I know it—shall cease 
To meddle and make at his will: 

The Orange-boy lave us in peace. 

The Fenian keep himself still; 

Repalers shall drown in the sea : 

Home Rulers shall hang when they’re caught, 

Green Erin from vennin wo’ll free. 

When I’m the raal King of Connaught, 

“ No tears in my kingdom shall flow: 

No soH'ow shall sadden the smile I 
No poacher to prison shall go : 

No gauger shall darken the isle. 

My CHstle- so grand it will look— 

By all the bhoys round shall be sought ; 

And of all the bravo kings in the book 
There’ll be none like the King of Connaught. 

“ Av ’lis nonsense I’m talking, ’tis thrue 
What I’m spakin’, and more, too, 1 uidiie ; 

’Tis nothing to what we shall do 
When we get to our acres again. 

Come, Biddy, your courage keep up: 

No knowin’ what change may be brought; 

We will drink—you may fill up the cup— 

To me^elf,” said the King of Connaught. 

It must not bo imagined that Myles Cuolahan sang the whole 
of this ditty : he had not, in fact, got through more tlian a verse 
and a half when he was rudely stopped. I give it in full as the 
song which lie would have sung liad he not been interrupted, or 
laid he remembered it; just as in Jerusalem they point out the 
very identical selfsame stones which would have cried out. 

What stopped him was the harsh voice of Mr. Benjamin 
Bastable, inviting him, with more brusquencss than was altogether 
polite, to “ stop liis row.” 
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“ Do you want to bring the whole town down upon us J ” he 
asked, in an angry voice. 

‘■'Myles looked round. There was not a human being in sight 
except Bastable himself, who was sitting astride of a rail at his 
left. 

“ Mighty little town I see at all,” he replied good‘humouredly j 
“ and why wouldn't we call them all together J ” 

No reason,” said the other, “ except that we want to be quiet.” 

“ What have you got with you 1 ” said Myles, looking at a bag 
which Bastable carried. “ Is it conjurin’ 1 Is it devilry 1 
Bastable, if you want to raise the dead, and to talk with the 
spirits, get some one else, for I won’t help you.” 

“ Nonsense, man. There is going'to be no spirrut work at all, 
unless they come of their own accord, as come they will. As for 
that, they are always with us. Look here, what is this ? ” He 
held out his handkerchief. 

“A handkerchief, isn’t iti Nothing in it. Hush!” He 
inclined his ear, and listened as if some one was whispering to 
him. Myles’s eye followed the movements of Bastable’s head, 
which perhaps • gave the conjuror an opportunity for a swift 
movement of his hands. 

“ Nothing in it 1 See, it is flat. What would you like ? The 
spirruts shall give you whatever you ask for. An apple, is it 1 ” 

Myles had not said an apple at all; but in subsequently 
reporting this remarkable evidence of the supernatural, he always 
declared that, after carefully considering and passing in mental 
review everything under the broad canopy of heaven, he chose 
deliberately an apple. 

“ You choose to have an apple: you insist on having an 
apple, eh 1 Presto 1 behold 1 ” and Mr. Bastable presented the 
astonished Irishman with an early August quaranden. “ Eat it, 
Cuolahan. It is the gift of the spirruts. They have given you 
what you asked. Had it been a purse of gold you would have 
had it.” 

“ Eat it J I’d sooner eat the apple of Paradise. Let me have 
the purse o’ gould, Mr, Bastable.” 

“ No, they do not give twice. You have lost your chance ; 
but that shows you that there’s spirruts everywhere : you can’t 
escape ’em. They’re at the back of your head now.” Myles turned 
hastily round. 

“You ciinnot discern them ; but I can. It requires the eye of 
a diviner.” 
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“ Bftstable, order ’em off, or I will go home at wanst. Praise 
the Lord, I can’t see them.” 

“ Order them ! as if that would be any use. It’s them ^at 
orders me. But don’t Ijp afraid, Cuolahan. No harm shall 
happen to you so long as you are with me.” 

The wretcTied field of rank grass owned by Paul Bayliss, over 
which Bastable led Myles, had nobody in it now but the geese, 
which set up a loud cackle at being disturbed. Bastable stopped 
occasionally and looked about him. 

“ You’re not a geologist, Cuolahan, I suppose. Look at that 
pool, and tell me what you see.” 

The field had half a dozen little stagnant pools, fed by natural 
drains running in and out among the tiny hillocks of grass. 
This was one. 

“ See 1 I see a puddle.”" 

“ Yes j that’s all you see. I see a pool of ferruginous colour. 
And I know what it means.” 

“ Then you know more than I do; but you’re a clever man, 
Mr. Bastable.” 

“ You’re not a botanist either, Cuolahan, of course. What do 
you call this flower 1 ” 

“ Lord knows ! ’Tis clover, likely.” 

“ The leaves are not unlike clover; but the flower is unlike : 
it is, you see, white with lilac veins. This pretty flower, Cuolahan, 
is the oxalis, or wood-sorrel, iind it grows in places where the 
water in the pools is ferruginous. And the pools are ferruginous 
in colour where- ” 

“Talk away,” said Myles. “I believe you’d talk a donkey’s 
hind leg off, give you time.” 

“ Now ”—Bastable stopped and looked round. It was the 
spot where the group in the morning made their last experiment. 
“ Now this is the place, and here we’re going to dig.” There 
was another spade lying on the ground, and a little stick marked 
the spot. 

“Dig, is it 1 All the Irish are terrible bad at digging. Like 
the Jews and the gipsies that way, they are. And what are wo 
to dig for?” 

Bastable took off his coat preparatory to beginning, but replied 
not. 

“What are we to dig for? Biistable, I don’t trust you. 
Divil a step I stir till I know what the job is. Is it burying a 
corpse ? Then get some one else. Is it murder or robbery, or 
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what are ye axing me to do ? Bekase you’d better get some 
one else.” 

“ Don’t be a fool, Cuolahan. I want to see what there is in 
the ground. It may be nothing; ^t may be coal: it may be 
buried treasure.” 

“ Halves,' if it’s treasure,” said Myles, turning tip his sleeves 
with alacrity. “Did I ever tell you how my father dug for 
treasure in Pettigo Bog? Sit down now while I tell ye the 
finest story ye ever heard in all your life.” 

Bastable sat down on the blade of his spade and groaned. 
The sun was setting fast, there was little light before them, and 
the Irishman was going to begin telling a story. Little as 
Bastable knew of Cuolahan, he knetv that nothing would stop 
him when he had got a story on his mind. 

“ You must know, thin, Mr. Bastable, that not far from Pettigo 
is Lough Derg, and in Lough Derg is Station Island, and on 
Station Island is the entrance to St. Patrick’s Purgatory. The 
thoughtful saint—Lord rest him !—loved the Irish so well that 
he got them a mighty privilege, never before granted to mortial 
man. They were to be allowed to see the pains of purgatory 
before their time came for tiisting them. Wasn’t that kind of 
the saint ? My father, good man, went pilgrim wanst when he’d 
no work on his mind and was enjoying the profits of his last 
still. Bein’ there, nothing would do but he must see the cavern 
with his own eyes. He fasted two days, and then they prayed 
over him and dropped him in the hole.” 

“ Go on. Do go on,” said Bastable. “ It’s devilish pleasant 
sitting on a cold spade while you tell your stories. I suppose 
when that one is done you’ve got a dozen more ready.” 

Myles stopped and laughed, not a whit disconcerted. Tlien 
he rn.so and grasped the s{)ade. 

“ Never mind, Bastable,” he said. “ You’ve lost a true story 
tliat might have thrown light on this evening’s job. You’re the 
loser, not me. Now then. Halves, mind.” 

He struck the spade into the ground. The soil, which had never 
been disturbed, was a conglomerate mass of tough grass roots. 

“ Is it airth, or is it injy rubber?” said Myles. “ Bastable, how’s 
Paul Bayliss ? ’’ Asking this question, ho began to heave and 
strain at his ta.sk, but the spade was blunt, and the grass tough. 

“ Do you know Mr. Bayliss ? ” asked the magician quickly. 

“ Do I know Esbrongh ? Do I know the parish pump ? Many’s 
the joyful night I’ve had with Paul Bayliss.” 
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“And are you come to Esbrough to sec him !” 

“That depends. If Paul Bayliss wants to see me Ije can. 
I’ve got a message to give him, and that’s all.” He meant that 
lie wanted to show him th^ boy, but refrained from explanation. 

flastable answered nothing, but made a great show of digging 
in order to sVimulate his employ^. He was one of those men 
who prefer seeing others work to working themselves. 

Myles began again ; liardly with a will, because the labour of 
digging was new and strange to him, but with energy. *He 
removed the turf at the surface over an area of three feet or so, 
and commenced turning up the soil beneath. 

“ How deep will this job be i ” 

“ I don’t know. Perhajis three feet ; perhaps ten. We shall 
go on till we reach the-what’s that ? ” 

Myles dropped the broken handle of his spade with a yell. 

“Whurroo ! Christopher Columbus! Blood and thunder ! 
I believe me arm’s broke and spoiled for iver.” 

He danced about, giving the lie to his assertion by jerking the 
broken ann up and down. 

Bastable threw himself upon the ground. The spade had 
struck so violently against some hard substance that the shock 
broke the handle in the middle. Bastable began to clear away 
the soil with his fingers. Not more than five inches below the 
surface he came upon the hard rock on which the spade had struck. 

“ Three shillings gone,” said Myles, still rubbing bis elbow. 
“ Three shillings chucked clean away for nothing. And a pain 
in the elbow that beats rheumatics.” 

The spade had broken off a piece of the rock. This Bastable 
seized and examined eagerly. It was black; it was curiously 
marked ; it was heavy. He took a hammer from his jiocket and 
tried to break off another piece, but the stone was too hard and 
the hammer too light. 

“Not six inches below the surface,” he murmured. “If I’d 
only known it, I’d have done the job myself. Pive inches, and 
the finest ore I ever saw. Good Lord 1 Good Lord ! Here’s 
a piece of luck ! ” 

“ What is it, Bastable ? ” 

The magician, looking at the piece of black rock iu his hand, 
was trembling violently. 

“ If I’d only known,” he murmured. “ Close to the surface 
after all—was it the rod that knew it 1 To think that Bayliss 
never knew and never suspected. What will he give me, and 
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what shall I ask ? I thought it was on Perrymont’s ground. 
Paul Bayliss, if you make your fortune, I shall make mine as 
well. Nothing for nothing, in this world. Nothing for nothing, 
says Benjamin Bastable.” 

“ Are ye mad, Bastable 1 Or are ye talking to the spirits 1 
And what is it at all 1 ” 

He remembered the presence of Myles, and pulled himself 
together. Then he threw away the fragment of the rook, taking 
especial care to see where it fell, and picking it up again when 
Myles had his back turned. 

“ What should be the matter, Cuolahan ? Only that I am 
disappointed. Only that we have had all our trouble for nothing. 
Stay, here is what I promised you for Jrour trouble. It is little 
enough, but I am a poor man, and I've been disappointed. We 
have dug in the wrong place.” 

“ Where’s the treasure ? ” 

“There is no treasure.” 

Myles looked suspicious. Then he too went on his knees and 
examined the spot. What he felt was rock—nothing but rock. 

“ If I find out,” he said, sullenly rising. “ If I discover that 
you’ve done me, Mr. Benjamin Bastable, as sure as my fist weighs 
half a hundred, I’ll pound ye and smash ye. Why, it might have 
been a fortune for little Jack.” 

“ Nonsense about treasure. Stay hero and dig all night if you 
like. You are welcome to all the buried gold and silver ii^this 
ground. Stay here and dig up the whole place if you like.” 

“ Do you feel a bit of a fool, Bastable, or do you feel a bit of 
a rogue ? ” 

“ Well, Cuolahan,” he replied laughing, “I’m not quite sura 
that I feel either. However, we may as well go ; or perhaps 
you would like to stay and dig here by yourself. It’s a nice 
lonely place for a man to work in all night. Listen—^no, it’s 
only an owl hooting. I thought it was a dead man’s cry; you 
do hear their cries coming up from the sea on such a coast as 
this. Sometimes their ghosts come ashore to stretch their legs, 
the poor wet spirruts of the drowned sailors. Look ! is that 
something white moving across the field 1 It may be—no ; I 
think it is only a goose. Good-night, Myles, I’m off.” 

Myles looked round. The place was very lonely and dismal. 
The night was upon them. He shook and trembled. Then ha 
harried on his coat with great haste. 

“ Wait a bit, Bastable. Shurc you’d niver go to leave me 
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alone in such a place as this. I’d rather be on the top of Slien 
Snaght, in county Donegal, I’d as soon spend the night by 
Lough Ackibban, where all the O’Donnells lie buried. Come 
alpng ; don’t let’s wait lopger than we can help.” 

" Stay a moment. We must cover up the spot first, and put 
the sod back again where we found it. There. Now no one 
will know anything about it.” 

“And why vrouldn’t any one know!” 

“ No reason in life, except that it might seem, if people' did 
not understand things, as if we two were up to- something queer 
digging on another man’s ground. Best hide the marks, Cuolahan. 
And best say nothing about it. If you should see Air. Bayliss, for 
instance—he mightn’t like his ground searched.” 

“ I shall say nothing,” said Alyles. “ It’s nothing to do with 
me. Let’s get out of the "field,” 

They walked back to the town together, Air. Bastable keeping 
the lively imagination of the pedlar awake by stories of the 
spirit world. He narrated the most awful that he knew; and 
perhaps it was by deliberate choice that the scenes were laid on 
wild spots by the sea-shore, and in such fields as they had just left. 

It was past ten o’clock when Alyles returned, his imagination 
aglow with the stories he had heard. He had some supper; 
and after supper smoked a pipe, or perhaps several pipes with a 
stranger from his own country. They discovered so many points 
of interest common to both, that it was nearly one o’clock w'hen 
Alyles went to bed. 

Undressing slowly, and talking to himself after his wont, he 
put out the candle and proceeded to creep softly, so as not to 
wake the boy, between the sheets. Then he reached out his 
hand quietly to stroke Jack’s cheek—his way of wishing the lad 
good-night—and then he suddenly became aware that the boy’s 
place was empty. 

He jumped out of bed with a bound. “Jack!” he cried. 
The bare walls echoed his voice, but there was no answer. “Jack 1 ” 
He searched for a match and lit the candle. There was no Jack 
either on the bed, or under it, or on the floor. He threw on 
his clothes again and hurried downstairs. The houser was just 
shutting up, and the landlord going to bed. The boy had not 
been seen. Perhaps he had got into the wrong bedroom. The 
rooms were searched, but the boy was not in them. 

Then Alyles, hatless and with terror at his heart, ran out into 
the street, crying aloud to the boy. 
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The streets uf Esbroegh were silent. The houses were closed 
and the lights put out. Myles ran round and round like a dog 
that looks for his master, but there was no one. He thought 
• the boy might have lost his way, and tried to remember where 
he had taken him. There was the churchyard. There was do 
thought of ghosts in Myles’s mind now, as he climbs over the 
wall and searched feverishly among the silent graves of the dead 
Armstrongs for their living heir. There was no thought of lone¬ 
liness or terror of the spirits of drowned men in his mind when 
he sped along the road where he left the boy last, making the 
night resound with his cries of “ Jack.” 

All night long he wandered and ran up .and down the roads 
and along the shore. All night he calfed the boy’s name. All 
night he wrung his h.ands, with tears, and weeping and bitter 
self-reproach for having left him even for a single evening. He 
thought of what might happen—of everything except what had 
happened. He never suspected that the boy had fallen into 
the hands of Captain Cardiff; and yet the boy’s recognition of 
the singing beggar in the afternoon might have warned him. 
He ran down to the sea, as if to inquire of the silent and peace¬ 
ful ■waves the secrets of their million murders, and to ask if they 
had added, that night, one murder more: he searched the red 
and rusty pools along the seaside fields, where the water-rat 
splashed : he strayed across them in case the boy might be lost 
and lying on the dewy grass : he -went everywhere except in that 
one direction whither the boy had been hurried. But he found 
nothing: he heard nothing. The hours slowly crept away : the 
moon sank at two, leaving the world in darkness : the cold air of 
the morning awakened at three with the first faint streajesin the 
east, and fanned his bare head : presently the day broke, and the 
sun rose, and all the world awoke, and began to hunt for food. But 
Myles wandered up and down : still he rushed from place to 
place as a thought would strike him ; and still he called in vain 
for the boy. Had he known where the boy was, and how his 
night had been spent: had he, with that knowledge fresh upon 
him, met Captain Cardiff, it would have been bad indeed for that 
hero. 

CHAPTER XIV. 

Duetno these hours little Jack was passing an unpleasant time. 

The tide takes, as is well known to natural philosophers and 
boatmen, six hours to ebb, and something less, or something 
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more, to flow; at least, there is always a diiTerence of half an 
hour. This half-hour was introduced by Nature fu order to in¬ 
sure variety iu the movements of the sea as well ns those of the 
Iniid. It would be monotonous always to have the tide at a 
cettain time, and might bh in the autumn inconveiiieut. What, 
for instance, would the lodging-house keeper of Southend, Weston- 
Super-Mare, or Southport do if the tide was always running out 
between 9 x.M, and 3 f.m,, and then running in again between 
3 P.M. and 9 A.M., so that the unhappy visitors never gOt a 
glimpse of the ocean at all, except in the far and misty distaucel 
It is beautiful to think that Nature has considered, in her arrange¬ 
ments, even the keepers of sea-side lodging-houses. “ How 
good,” I heard a clergyman preach at the very last Harvest 
Thanksgiving Day, “ how good is the Lord, who has not only 
given us senses, but also the means of gratifying them ! ” 

Tlie tide at Esbrough, this evening, was “ on the turn ” at 
about six h’clock. It was half-past eight when Jack was aflixed 
to his rib. It was, as has been explained, a fat and stuin])y 
rib, much shorter than the rest, which stood up all around it, 
like so many bones of a skeleton, grim and ghastly in the fading 
light. The cord ran round and round Jack’s body, beginning 
with his feet: his hands were tied down straight to his sides : 
his legs were bound to the wood ; his feet resting on a ten-inch 
nail, already mentioned. Only his head was free. This ho 
might turn about, and did, looking now upon the waste of 
waters behind him, and now upon the sand and mud fast dis¬ 
appearing before him. 

When he was first bound the mud was already soft with the 
rising tide : Captain Cardiff’s weight upon the old keel, as has 
been already explained, caused it to move and shake in the 
black ooze which had been its bed so long. A quarter of an 
hour after the boy was left to himself the water was lapping 
about the ribs of the wreck, and the mud had disappeared. 
Now and then a wavelet a little higher than the rest washed over 
the boy’s shoes and wetted his feet: it was not long before the 
feet were in the water and the wavelets creeping slowly up his legs. 

Jack’s face was turned to the west, where the sunset piled 
masses of gorgeous colour in red and gold, sapphire, green, and 
yellow. There were hills, the hills of Durham, behind and 
over which the painted skies spread like a canopy. There are 
not many places in England where you can see the sun set over 
distant hills with a stretch of sea between. At Esbrough you 
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can Bce it; and as you sit upon tlie beech and watch the nn> 
wonted effect, your memory goes back to times long past when 
you watched the morning break, or the evening fall, over hills 
that took a thousand hues, beyond a^sea like a fairy lake for 
the splendour and the glory of its colouring. You remember 
those islands in the Indian Ocean over which you once saw the 
sun decline and set, when the cocos de mer, which grew to the 
water’s edge, and in it, gradually changed from green to black, 
and merged into the land, while the sky overhead glorified the 
hill-tops and wrought a marvellous transformation scene, more 
wonderful.than painter ever dreamed of or essayed for Drury Lane. 

What did the boy think about 1 He had no memories of 
Indian islands : he knew nothing of flie splendour of sunsets : 
he. only knew that he was tied up there to die. Death—what 
was death 1 He had seen poor Biddy Cuolahan lay her head 
back upon the pillow, as if tired with the day’s march, and 
close her eyes. Then he was told that Biddy Cuolahan was 
dead. Now he was himself to die. He comprehended that 
he was to wait, without the power of motion, while the tide 
rose higher and higher, until it should Tise above his head and 
drown him; the Captain, meantime, ho also knew, was lying 
on the shore, waiting for him to scream—a thing which would 
- delight him beyond measure. Then the Captain would laugh ; 
but he should not scream. 

Death 1 The word conveyed to the boy no terrors, because 
he had had no religious training. Boys and savages are not 
afraid of dying, unless the dangers and possible unpleasantness 
of the after-time are pointed out to them. The Tahiti native 
used to go off like a lamb, until the missionary converted 
him. Now he goes off like a stuck pig. Such is the power 
of his religion. 

Jack was going to die. He thought that he should never see 
Myles any more, and the tears began to come into his eyes. A 
vague horror of the future was in his mind; the cord hurt his 
limbs: but he would not scream. Nothing shouldmake him scream. 

The water was up to his knees: the sun was set: the colour 
was fading in the west. Where was Myles ? Oh ! for only 
five minutes of that strong arm and that enormous right hand. 
On the shore, just where the reedy grass grew above the high- 
w'ater lino, the boy could see, growing every moment more 
dim, the figure of Captain Cardiff; that is, he knew where 
the Captain lay, and he could see the soles of his boots—a 
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black pair of objects like a binocle—staring straight at him. 
Yes, nothing was visible of his enemy but the soles of his 
boots. That a human body can be reduced to mere soles, 
seen from any possible point -of view, may at -first be doubted; 
nor should I have ventured to state the fact unsupported by 
other evidcflce. This I obtained only yesterday in St. James’s 
Park, where I observed two boys lying side by side upon the 
wet grass. One presented the usual foreshortened appearance : 
of the other I could catch nothing but the soles of his feet— 
a small matter, but it is well to be accurate. 

Then Jack thought—how if he could break his bonds and 
be free. Alas 1 he could not. With all his endeavours he 
succeeded in nothing more than freeing the fingers of his right 
hand, and when he tried more, the cruel cord cut into his flesh. 
His neck was tied up so fast that he could not move his head 
to bite the string. 

And the water rose higher and higher. 

Meantime the Captain, tired with his day’s march, weary, too, of 
waiting for the tide, which came up with such irritating slowness, 
to drown the boy, smoked pipe after pipe of tobacco, and ai^plicd 
to his lips a dozen times a short, fat bottle, in which was rum. 
Each pipe made him more tired and indignant at the tedious 
flow of ocean—each application of the bottle made him fiercer and 
more cruel. Presently, however, a pleasing disposition to slumber 
crept over him. It was a warm night, just the night for camp¬ 
ing out; ho laid his head back, forgot his wrongs, forgot his 
murderous purpose, forgot the boy he had doomed to lingering 
tortures, and fairly w-ent off to sleep. So he lost the sweetness 
and the full flavour of his revenge. Forgive the frailty of the 
Captain. Consider he had been upon the road all day^—^he had 
been singing a psalm tune, at a slow pace, through the streets of 
Esbrough—he had had a very, very inferior dinner, and the rum, 
for which he had given his last pence, was a common and even an 
adulterated spirit; moreover, the excitement of his chase, the 
agitation of spirits into which the capture threw him, the rare and 
novel joy of punishing a traitor—all these things taken together 
may excuse the Captain for failing in his high resolve, and leaving 
his victim to perish unheeded. He forgot the boy, and went to 
sleep. When Saul threw that javelin, remarking, “ I will smite 
David even to the wall with it,” I am certain that if it had 
transfixed the Psalmist, and so have preserved the life of Uriah, 
while it deprived the English service of her chaunts, the king 
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would have instantly called for another cup of Gaza wine—a rich 
and fruity, but heady drink—and would then have gone to 
sleep with the tranquillity of Moses. In the morning on awaking 
he would|have repented. It would have been too late. The unfor¬ 
tunate property of repentance is, that it always is too late. 

The water was up to the boy’s middle ; but the Captain slept 
upon his back, and dreamed away the hours like an innocent child. 
Presently there came to his side, and sat by his ear, two wild 
creatures of the wood; no others, indeed, than the marten and 
the stoat, who, being out for a moonlight stroll, met beside the 
sleeping man, and made the rencontre, under these interesting 
circumstances, an excuse for reconciliation, after an estrangement 
of many moons. 

“ It is a man,” whispered the marten, with a natural recoil 
—“ a man, my friend.” 

“Probably a drowned man, like the last I saw along here,” 
said the stoat. “ No—he moves—he is asleep. Do not touch 
him.” 

They walked round and round him. Presently they came 
upon something lying on the ground—in fact, the Captain’s pipe. 

“ Hush 1 What is that ?” said the stoat. 

They both crept cautiously to the object, and the marten, who 
was first, smelt it, putting his nose well into the bowl. 

“ Cr—r—sh. Ah ! I’ah ! Ps—s—sh.” 

“What is it ?” 

“ What is it 1 It’s enough to make a stoat sick,” said the 
marten. 

“ What do you mean by that 1 ” cried the stoat, offended at 
the innuendo. 

“ Oh dear 1—it has made me feel so ill! My friend, what 
should I mean ? If it made me sick, how much rather a creature 
of your delicacy and refinement ? ” 

“ Humph ! ” said the stoat. “ And what is that other thing i ” 

" Smell it yourself,” said the marten. 

It was the rum-bottle, now empty, and lying without the cork. 
The stoat smelt it cautiously. Then he, too, coughed and swore. 

“ It is worse than the other thing,” he said. “ Men ought, 
every one of them, to be exterminated.” 

“ Ah! ” cried the marten, grinning at the other’s suffering, 
“ my poor friend, how I pity you 1 But I expected it. Always 
some new dam foolishness. My dear fellow, let us go on.” 

So they left him, and the night was very black and lonely. 
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Now the waves were up to Jack’s waist, and he was cold, 
although the water in those shallow shores was tepid. Still he 
would not cry out. He looked across the waste of waters to the 
ocean, and there was no boat, no sign of any help; he looked to 
the ’shore, and even Captain Cardiff’s boots were no longer to be 
discerned. !&. long black line marked the low lying coast; behind 
it rose the dark hill on which the black pines stood up like so 
many inflexible watchers of his doom. There was no longer any 
light in the west, but a pale fringe of greenish grey above tko 
distant darkness of the hills. The water rose higher, creeping 
slowly up his body. Above him were the stars, and presently 
the clouds floated from her face and showed the bright moon— 
one more eye to see, helpleSs to save him from his fate. 

Yet the boy was not frightened. Somehow, he had faith. 
Perhaps Myles would comc-^perhaps the sea would go down— 
somehow or other ho would be rescued. He might break his 
bonds—a boat might pass along. Happen what might, he would 
not cry out. The only thing which made his courage droop was 
the feeling that his murderer had left him to die alone. Had 
the man been on the bank yelling taunts and imprecations, his 
voice would have roused the boy to fresh courage of resistance. 

He listened—there was nothing—only the plaintive note of the 
curlew calling to his mate withhis monosyllabic whistle, and being 
answered in return—only the sandpiper’s shrill cry of “ Willy 
wicket ”—only the heavy flight of the cormorants—only the flap of 
a fisli upon the water ; but from the shore no sign, and the water 
rising higher. 

The cords which bound him were like so many bars of red- 
hot iron, and between the bars there was no feeling at all 
save of cold and numbness. Fortunate for him that the season 
had been a warm one. He kept thinking of Myles. What was 
Myles doing now 1 Was he in bed t Was he searching for him ? 
Could he, even now, be running across the fields, ready to plunge 
into the water and cut his cniel cords 1 Alas 1 Myles was running 
aimlessly up and down the road lialf a mile away, crying the 
boy’s name upon the unheeding breeze. 

Then Jack became aware that the water was creeping over 
his chin, and was wetting his lower lip, and he moaned, still 
resolute not to cry out, because he plainly perceived that what 
the man said he purposed, and that he was tied up there to die. 
But he would not cry out. He did not know whether it would 
be painful to die; the agony of his last struggles seemed still 

K 
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far from him as when he was tied up first, though it was now 
close at hand ; he only knew that he was alone, deserted, helpless, 
and going to die. And strange thoughts crossed the poor 
ignorant boy's mind of wh.at it mea^jt, this death, and hoy he 
should feel when he was placed in the black box, and put away 
under the ground. But his chief thought was liSyles—Myles 
and Norah—what Myles would do without him—how Norah 
wpuld miss him when she grew up—whether they would talk 
about him—whether they would ever find out what had become 
of him, and who had done the deed; and, lastly, what vengeance 
Myles, in his wrath, would wreak upon the Captain. Jack, with 
his teeth chattering and his limbs aching, would have thought a 
little more to the same effect, but that a sudden and wonderful 
thing happened. 

The wreck was that of a small shore-going schooner, partly 
running backwards and forwards in the potato trade, partly 
used, in the season, for fishing. Many of her riba being gone, 
all her beams, and some of her keel, the additional weight of 
the Captain when he tied up the boy loosened the bed of mud 
on which she lay. The boy’s weight was not much ; but that, 
too, helped the water in widening the displacement. As a 
matter of fact, not only had the tide been rising, but Jack had 
been sinking slowly backwards. Just as the water reached the 
boy’s chin the old wreck gave a hollow groan, which startled 
their five wits out of all the eels, and made them think the day 
of universal eel-forking, so long prophesied by the gloomy, was 
come at last, so that there was nothing left but to cry out, with 
Balbus, that it was all over with the republic. Gave a tremend¬ 
ous groan, the pld wreck, and with a sudden plunge upwards of 
all her remaining riba, turned half over, and soused Jack for a 
moment completely under water. Only for a moment, because 
a broken piece of keel, to which was attached a spare rib or 
so, was lying across the opposite side of the "wreck ; and making 
their weight felt, in accordance with the laws of hydrostatics, 
brought the equilibrium of the wreck to a position better 
calculated to keep Jack alive j lifting him, indeed, almost out 
of the water. This done, the enfranchised wreck, with a 
dim reminiscence of former days, when she walked the waters 
like a thing of life, very Slowly began to float, with the turning 
tide, out to sea. 

The breeze freshened as the early August morning began to 
dawn, and Jack’s wet clothes felt bitterly cold and chill ns it 
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blew upon him. But he was grateful, so far, that every breeze 
that struck him, and pierced the marrow of his bones with cold, 
blew him farther from the land and farther from his enemy. 
Upon the shore lay the Captain—while the boy upon the wreck 
had drifted Jar down the coast, and out of sight—turned upon his 
face, sleeping off the day’s excitement and the contents of the 
black bottle; while Myles was wandering still up and down the 
deserted and silent roads, looking, crying, shouting for* the boy. 

It was broad daylight, and the sun had risen, when the Captain 
awoke and began to wonder, like the intelligent infant with 
regard to the twinkling star, what and where he was. First, he 
was wet with dew, and hor/ibly cold ; so he drew up his feet and 
sat up with a preliminary damn, looking nervously round him. 
Next, there were ante, earwigs, and other noisome insects about 
his hair, ears, and neck: some of these he slew, some he shook 
off, and some, stricken with mortal terror, fled to more congenial 
retreats. Then he felt hungry, having had no other supper than 
the rum, but there was nothing to eat \ so he swore again, and 
tightened his belt: then he thought of his bottle, but it was empty, 
and he swore a third time. Then he discovered that the night 
air had given him a cold; then he sneezed, and swore even more 
vehemently : then he remembered his pipe, but there was no 
tobacco left, and he had broken the pipe; so he swore once more, 
only feebly. Lastly, he staggered to his feet, and began to yawn, 
just like the most innocent man in the world. Note that the 
yawn proper belongs exclusively to the mind at rest and the 
unburdened conscience. Your habitual criminal, for instance, 
may yawn his valuable life away, because his conscience is seared 
as with a hot flat-iron ; your occasional sinner hardly ever, save 
when he has succeeded by the aid of drink in lulling the pangs 
of conscience. Captain Cardiff began a most creditable early- 
boyhood kind of yawn, but stopped in the middle, nearly dis¬ 
locating his lower jaw by the violent check to'the muscles which 
at the moment were slowly assisting in effecting the fullest 
possible expansion of his mouth. For he suddenly remembered 
the boy, and he stopped yawning. All his thoughts swept back 
in a flood to the doings of the night, and he turned upon the sea, 
with a sickness at his heart, to look for the child. He was gone ! 
The tide was out—completely out. Beyond the sand lay the 
mud; beyond the mud was the sea; but the tide was out. 
Where the wreck had stood there was no wreck; it was clean 
gone, and the boy was gone with it. The Captain bent forward. 
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staring with an expression wliicli had all tlie horror and all the 
fear that nature permitted to his face. Then he rnahcd to the 
edge of the sand ; then he tore off liis boots, and waded out knee- 
deep in the mud to where the wreck h;id been. There was nothing 
now to see, not a sign. He walked ashore again in dire terror 
and perplexity. It was a dream, he thought j all a horrid dream 
of blind rage and revenge. There was no wreck ; he had been 
drinking. He had met no boy; it was the rum and the vapour 
of a brain overladen with bad spirits, and a stomach empty of 
all good meat. A dream—nothing but a dream. 

A dream 1 What else could it bo ? He looked round. Bright 
day ; tlie sun in the sky; the birds Hying about; no sign of any 
wreck at all—a dream of the night. 

. He waded through the mud to tlie sand, and walked across the 
sand to the grass, where he cleaned' liis feet, and put on his boots 
again. Did he not remember, or was that also a dream, tlie boy 
’ unlacing his boots for him ? 

A very curious and remarkable dream; so full and precise in 
all its details, too. Why, he remembered, as if he had actually 
done it, dragging the boy across the lonely fields, and tying 
him to the ribs of the old fishing-siflaclc. But yet a dream. 
For there was no fishing-smack at -all, and no wreck. A blessed 
thing to think it was but a drtfem. 

Little Jack, the boy who by some word or foolish talk of his, 
got him sent to prison for six months, and Myles Cuolahan, 
the Irish hawker, what should they be doing in Esbrough ? It 
was out of Cuolahan’s beat. There was no reason why he should 
come there at all. Clearly a' dream. Only a dream. 

It was all very real, in his mind. He remembered making 
the boy unlace his boots; he remembered carrying him across the 
mud ; he remembered tying him to the wreck—here he felt in his 
pocket for the string, and not finding it, perceived a sudden sinking 
at the heart. He remembered even flicking his fingers in the face 
of the child. Here he looked at his fingers to see if they, at least, 
were still, so to speak, on hand. Ho remembered wading ashore, 
and then his memory stopped. Truly, a curious and wonderful 
dreanl, as strange as the dream of Belshazzar. There was no 
Daniel handy, or the prophet would have explained things to him 
as he did to the Assyrian monareh. 

Aha! only a dream—only, a . . . . Here his feet kicked 
against something. He pieked it up. It was a shoe, and on 
the leather of the shoe, ipside, was written the name Jack. 
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Was tills a dream 1 No; it was 110 dream. Nor Lad the 
murder of the night been a dream. It was real j it was true. 
It was the bitter reality. He had killed the boy! 

Captain Cardiff stood like one from whom all hope has fled. 
His’white face had no other expression than that of despair. 
He was anofher Cain j he was a murderer. He had committed 
every kind of wickedness, including those of which the law takes 
strict cognisance, and those whicli it passes over. He was Past- 
Master, Right Worshipful Grand, Fr^re Venerable, in every kihd 
of vice. No allusion could escape his wicked ears; no reading 
between the lines was impossible for him. There was nothing 
that he did not understand. But like most criminals, all but the 
very few, the elect and chosen of Satan’s army, ho drew the line 
at murder. lie had talcen no man’s life. 

Now he had done it. He Began to run up and down the shore 
seeking—for what ? For the body. He should find, he thought, 
the body of the poor, pretty, curly-headod boy lying stiff and stark 
upon the shore, rolled over and over by the waves. He forgot 
that the boy was tied so tightly that he could not get away from 
the wreck. That escaped him ; and so he ran up and down as 
restlessly, and even more miserably, than Myles Cuolahan. But 
there was no body lying on the shore.^ The boy was not there. 
Every bolster of green seaweed, ^jpatted and rolled up together, 
filled with shells, cuttle-fish, bits of stick, all the flotsam that lies 
upon the seashore, filled him with terror. But the boy was not 
there. 

The morning grew on; the sun mounted higher; it was alreadjt. 
six o’clock. The man sat down, his head upon his hands, thinking 
—brooding. He did not swear, things were too serious; he only 
stared out seawards, and now and then, struck with a sudden 
thought, darted along the shore, to search in some spot which 
he might have overlooked. No corpse was to be seen. A corpse 
might be hidden, buried, anything. But there was no corpse. , 
Where was the murdered child 'I 

It would be found ; the drowned body would be found. Men 
would come down from London ; they would bring the murder 
home to him; they would catch liim; they would hang him. 
'riio everlasting fire awoke in his breast, the fire of guilt which 
men never forgive. Of all other sins a man may unburden his 
soul, and take comfort and forgiveness thereafter; but the sin of 
blood affords no escape for the penitent. The pardon and peace 
of the next world may be his, but not those of the present world. 
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Bo, clasping his Lauds to his forehead, the miserable man 
rushed from the spot with a groan, and fled inland. Had he 
looked back when he reached the top of the knoll where the pine- 
trees stood, he would have seen a sight that might have changed 
the current of his thoughts for man/ a long year after. Out at 
sea wa» a fishing boat. Her sail was lowered; she was lying 
alongside a floating wreck, or the skeleton of a wreck; on the 
wre(^, a senseless boy, lashed and bound tightly. Cold, sleep- 
lei&nesB, and pain had worked their will upon poor little Jack, and 
he felt them no longer. As he lay, his head drooping low on his 
shoulder, his feet sometimes in and sometimes out of the water, 
Lis long eyelashes rested motionless on his cheek, his brown curls 
were damp, and lay like carved-work upon his head; his lips 
were set together, as if resolved not to cry out, whatever hap¬ 
pened, As the gentle motion of the .sea rocked the craft, a cruel 
nail In the rib tore his bleeding neck; but Jack felt nothing, and, 
but for the slightest motion of the nostril, you might have 
thought him dead. 

“ Good God A’mighty in heaven ! ” said the boss boatman, 
who was a religious man, so that the ejaculation meant a good 
deal more than the usual nautical expressions of surprise, though 
these are' sometimes stronger. 

Then, with the help of his crew, which consisted of his 
daughter, who held the tiller, and his son, who navigated the craft 
and managed the nets, he cut the cord, and lifted the motionless 
boy into the boat, where he laid him on his own coat in the sun. 

“ Here,” he said, “ is a pretty piece of villany ! Bess, my girl, 
undress him quick. Take off them wet things.” 

In a moment they had him as naked as Dame Nature herself. 
His fair and comely limbs were ribbed with red lines and wheals 
where the string crossed and recrossed; his shoulders were 
covered with blood from the wound in his neck; his eyes were 
shut, and he made no sign, 

“ Now who, in the name 0 ’ God, done this 1” said the boatman. 

He produced a bottle from the locker, and rubbed a little rum 
on the bo/s lips, while the girl, crying silently, chafed his hands 
and feet. The boat lay almost motionless upon the water, which 
lapped musically against her sides. The wreck was drifting 
away anywhere, having now done all its appointed work in the 
world ; and the hot sun beat fiercely down upon the cold figure 
of the child. 

Presently Jack .opened his eyes and looked feebly round. 
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“ That’s brave, my boy,” said the boatman. “ Now we'll bring 
you round. Bess, my gal 1 Why, Bess ”- 

But Bess was gone " for’ard,” where, under cover of the sail, 
she was engaged in stripping off her own flannel petticoat. This 
she wrapped round the boy, and laying his head upon her lap, 
kissed him through her tears. It was a thoughtful and a timely 
deed. Some girls would have borrowed their father’s jacket j 
some might have lent a shawl; Bess—who was subsequently 
rewarded by Providence with a good husband and a baker’s dozen 
of healthy children—knew better. A yard of flannel was worth, 
at this juncture, a thousand conventionalities, 

“ Home, father,” she said, laying the “ helium,” as she called 
it, hard-a-port; “ home, fdther.” 

The two men rowed, because what little wind there was blew 
off the shore. 

It was between six and seven th.st Myles, still wandering up 
and down in a despair now too deep for words, heard a cry, feeble 
but familiar, “ Myles ! ” This was followed by a chorus, a 
three-part glee, consisting of treble, tenor, and bass. They sang 
the most delightful song he ever heard in all his life—“ Myles’ 
Cuolahan, we’ve found Jack ! Myles, Jack’s safe ! Myles, we’ve 
brought him back ! ” Jack it was who saw Myles on the shore, 
and told his name. “ Say ‘ Myles,’” he whispered, “then he’ll 
know that it’s all right.” 

“ Jlyles, we’ve found your Jack ! ” 

It was a barefooted and bareheaded girl, who came running 
along the path, crying and laughing. She was the treble voiw 
of the chorus—a rosy-cheeked, bronzed, and bright-eyed girl of 
sixteen, with a figure which a young duchess would have envied, 
and arms which only wanted to be white to be the pride of any 
ball-room. 

Myles would not have been himself had he not, after getting 
the boy on land—he cried over him, kissed him, and carried on 
in a manner far too ridiculous for any historian to notice—turned 
to the girl and kissed her too. 

“ And what wOl I do with you at all. Jack 1 ” said Myles, sitting 
by the bedside, when the boy was able to sit up again, and had 
got through his long fever and delirium. “ What will .1 do with 
you ? You can’t walk with me, and I must go. I can’t leave you 
by yourself, for fear of Cardiff Jack—When I catch him !■—You 
can’t go on the tramp with me, and I must go on the tramp 
again, for the money’s all gone, and there’s a week’s rint; and 
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only that the landlady is a good, kind soul, and doesn’t mind 
tnisting a honest man, where would we be 1 What will I do with 
you, Jack! and oh ! Lord, Lord ! what will I do without you 1 ” 

“ Myles,” said the boy, “ if you hqve to set off without ipe, 
promise one thing—Myles, remember the blessed pledge.” 

Myles took the medal out of his pocket, and gazed at it with 
a look that began by being pathetic and ended by being intense. 

The drink, is it. Jack 1 Didn’t I tell ye, six months ago and 
more, how every public-house had ropes, ropes that ye can’t see, 
dragging me to the doors; and how to break away from thim 
ropes was like taking the pledge again, and beginning it all over 
again 1 The ropes has got into the whipcord. Jack, and the whijv 
cord has got into threads since you were with me and I had some 
one to talk with of a night, when my troubles used to come upon 
me all of a heap and together for the want of the blessed whisky.” 

“ Not blessed, Myles.” 

“ Yes, Jack, blessed it is, pledge or not. Blessed for them as can 
finish the day with a glass, or may be two, daceiit and comfortable: 
cursed whisky for them, like me .and your poor . . . like others 
as is dead and gone—God rest their sowls—that can’t touch it 
without a fresh devil flying into their sowl with every glass, and 
cryin’ out for more. Pledge is it ? Take you the pledge, Jack, 
and keep it for me, for I never w.ant to see it again, now I have 
got you back again. And the Lord be with me so long as I 
keep my new pledge that I’m going to nnake. Jack, the first 
was to Father Mathew, who’s dead now and buried, and broken 
tu? pledge he tuk in the blessed drink of heaven. It was for 
my own sake, all for my own miserable, selfish sake, now it’s for 
yours—yours and Nor.ah’s. Hear me, Jack. I’ll niver touch a 
drop of drink again, and save all the money that should have 
gone in it for you .and Norah, so help me, God ! That’s the new 
pledge. Jack.” 

He handed the medal to the boy, who put it under his pillow, 
and looked up and laughed at him. It was one of the w.ays of 
this boy that he .always looked you in the face and laughed. 
There are many different ways of laughing; but the sweetest, 
truest, brightest laugh of all is the laugh of trust. And tliat 
you can only get in the child that knows your truth, and the 
woman who knows your love. So Jack looked up in Myles’s 
face and laughed, and Myles looked down in his, and kissed him 
with eyes that filled. 

“ But what will I do with you, Jack 1” ho repeated, mopping 
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up. “ Would you like to go to his rivereuce for a while—- 
Misther—bedad ! I’ve forgotten his name, but it’s easy to find 
it out—who wanted to have you before 1 Maybe he’d take you 
for, a bit Will we try, Jiick,-asthore ? ” 

But Jac^, whose strength was but weakness yet, had fallen 
back upon the pillow, and was gone to sleep. 

Myles took violent measures. He borrowed a sovereign from 
the landlady, leaving his silver watch in pledge, and bougl^t a 
wheel-barrow. Into this he lifted Jack, and wheeled him the 
whole ten miles to Mr. Fortescue's parsonage. They found the 
clergyman standing on his lawn, book in hand. He was sur¬ 
prised, but evidently pleased to see them, Myles hastened to 
explain. 

“ Jack’s been ill, sir, but is better, and—and—I thought I’.d 
take some of your riverence’s offer, and bring him back.” 

“ You will let me have the boy 1 ” cried Mr. Fortescue. “ My 
child, will you stay here with me, and be taught 1 ” 

They took him in, and put him to bed. And that night Mr. 
Fortescue and Myles had a long talk in the garden. 

“ Then, my friend,” concluded the clergyman, “ we are agreed' 
in this, that the boy shall be put under my care, and educated to 
be a gentleman, as his fathers were. If I die, he shall not be in 
want, provided that he turns out as I desire, and shall pray. Believe 
me, it is better so. No,” he added, as Myles was about to speak, 
“ he shall not be wholly separated from you. He shall never be 
prevented from seeing you whenever you come this way.” 

“ Maybe he’ll grow up ashamed of me,” said poor AfytW 
humbly. 

“ Nay, that he shall not. And—and—one thing more, my 
friend. The Christian religion teaches us to forgive our 
enemies. Eenounce your project of revenge upon that bad man. 
Forgive him, Mr. Cuolahan.” 

“I will, your riverence,” said Myles; “ I will, indeed—as soon 
as I’ve broken the biggest stick I can find across his back. I 
never was the boy to bear malice, and after I’ve thrashed my 
enemy, I always forgive him till the next time.” 

In the morning Myles went away early, before Jack was 
awakened. He could not trust himself to say good-bye. But 
he had a last conversation with the housekeeper before leaving 
the house, and was not aware, when he parted from her in the 
porch, that the clergyman, who was an early riser, was watching 
him from the garden gate. 
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“ Mr. Cuolalian,” said he, as lio opened the gate for him, 
“ one word more. Is it your custom always to—to—to Kiss the 
housekeeper?” 

He pronounced the verb with considerable difficulty, as if it yas 
a forgotten word, and one to be recafled with an Myles 

looked at him with a twinkle in his'eye. 

“ They like being butthered, your riverence. And faith ! it’s 
sometimes, maybe, I like buttherin’ them. ” 

In his excitement Myles forgot Paul Baylias altogether. So 
that Cardiff Jack’s revenge was the cause of many things. First, 
that Jack Armstrong was not introduced, at what proved a critical 
moment, to bis father’s partner ; secondly, that the man who 
had the revenge for which his soul lusted was wandering in an 
agony of terror lest the thing should be discovered and himself 
hanged; and, thirdly, that Jack Armstrong was taken off the 
road, and educated to be a gentleman, like his fathers before 
him. 



PART THE SECOND. 


CHAPTER I. 

Twelve years—the fourth part of a working life, time to change 
a child into a man—have passed since Jack was tied to the 
wreck by Captain Cardiff. If the years have made a difference 
in the boy, they have done more for the town of Esbrough. Tt 
had been a sleepy little market town ; it is now a great manu- 
factnrmg centre. The lanes, narrow, winding, hedged with honey¬ 
suckle, have become streets, mostly mean, dismal, uniform, for 
the “ hands.” Where the waves ran along the lone line of shore, 
stand docks with stately ships. There are half a dozen ecclesi¬ 
astical edifices, brand new, in addition to the old parish clock 
built by the Armstrongs. There is the church with the spire, 
where the vicar of the newly-made district bars off the chancel 
from the nave, so as to keep up the Anghcan figment of laity and 
priesthood, and every Sunday brings up tho rear of a grand pro¬ 
cession of twelve, marching two and two, from the vestry, a dis¬ 
tance of at least ten feet, to their seats iu the choir. ia- 

also the barn of brick, in which something is preached every 
Sunday which is loud, fierce, and satisfying, and gives unfeigned 
pleasure to an overflowing congregation. There is abroad new 
street, much grander and finer than the old High Street of Es¬ 
brough, just as Oxford Street supplanted High Street, Holborn. 
Here shops, as good as any in London, supply the Esbrough ladies 
with those superfluities of life, iu the shape of dainty decorations, 
which were unknown to their mothers. 

Esbrough has become a power in the land—^it rivals Barrow-in- 
Furness ; it has outstripped Darlington, and left it far J^ehind j 
it is courted by banks ; it is respected by commercial travellers ; 
and it is considered, for thirty miles round at least, as a Tom 
Tiddler’s ground, where pushing lads who want to pick up gold 
have only to go and push and to find. In a certain sense tho 
belief is founded on fact, because if you stoop you may pick up 
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iron; and tbe transmutation of metals is no longer a secret for 
Esbrough people. Esbrough is the English Chicago. 

One man has done it all. He is the king of the town, the 
leader of the enterprise; he is the newly-made mayor, the 
founder of all the new institutions, tlfe chief support of all the 
new charities, the chairman of all the new coramiti^es—every¬ 
thing in Esbrough is of yesterday. He is Pitul Bayliss—once 
the unlucky Paul—who has been many things, and failed in all, 
■who is now the great and successful Paul. You may see him in 
Ins carriage, driving from his house to the works, any morning. 
With one consent the people take off their hats to him. If any 
fail in this mark of reverence, it is considered a proof of bad 
breeding. Strangers and visitors are ‘taken out in the morning 
to be shown the local great man ; they are also invited to join in 
the general custom of taking off theiu hats. Commercial travel¬ 
lers, who are, as a body, ever ready to acknowledge the greatness 
of success, salute King Bayliss with the unction of sincerity. 

Captain Porrymout, who employs nearly as many hands, and 
is supposed to be nearly as rich, does not meet with the same 
outward tokens of respect. The reasons are obvious. Bayliss 
belongs to the people, Perrymont belongs to the land. Bayliss 
has risen from themselves, Perrymont rose from another level. 
Bayliss is rough, gonial, and hearty; Perrymont is reserved. 
Bayliss is open-handed and generous; Perrymont gives rarely, 
though he gives large sums. Bayliss, if rough and rude of speech, 
if ostentatious of his wealth, is always in evidence as the rich and 
•swecessful man. He drives in his carriage, while I’errymont 
prefers to walk. Captain Perrymont is courteous, delic.ate in 
his phrases, sensitive of nature, polite to his employes; but he i.s 
as unapproachable as when he was on full pay and in command 
of a three-decker. Bayliss will swear at a man one moment and 
ask him to dinner the next; he will abuse a clerk like a pick¬ 
pocket, and then, finding that he is himself in fault, will send 
him a cheque. Perrymont considers his people as the crew of 
his ship ; they are paid and must do their duty. But he pays 
his people well, and he is better served than Bayliss. He forms 
his owmplan of social economy, and refuses to listen to the law 
of supply and demand. His establishment could at any time bo 
reduced by five-and-twenty per cent.; but Perrymont pays what 
he thinks is just and right. Yet he is not popular, for he is not 
known. Men as they are, and as they seem to be, are often 
twain. Bayliss, who shows so generous, charitable, religious. 
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blnff, atid hearty, is selfish, greedy, vain, and sensual. Perry- 
mont, who has always led a secluded life, has acquired the faults 
of secluded men, in that he hides himself. No one knows, not 
ev^n his son, the warm nature of the man. In his heart lies a 
whole banl^ full of possibilities, never drawn upon, because men 
do not suspect them. He does not give to the things which 
Bayliss supports, not because he is avaricious, but because the 
objects seem to him unworthy. He does not mix with the people 
round him, because their thoughts are not his, and because'his 
pursuits, which a certain day at Bastable’s may have taught us, 
are such as the common herd have no sympathy with. Bayliss 
founded his popularity on the discovery that promises cost no¬ 
thing, that fine words butter all sorts of sngarless cakes, and make 
them 2 >alatable, and that if you want a man to serve yon honestly 
you must praise him. Powyniont was of a nature most likely to 
mount higher, Bayliss of a nature most likely to sink lower. 

Twelve 3 ’ears ago, was there a more unlucky, despairing creature 
in the world than Paul Bayliss ? Poor Johnny Armstrong’s money 
brought no prosperity to the scrap-iron factory. The rent-days 
had to be met, the daily expenses had to be found. Paul Bayliss 
sat all day in a draughty office with pen and j)aper before him, 
trying to make out that two and three make ten. In the evening 
he went home to a peevish wife, who mistook a fretful temper 
for the legitimate outcome of disappointment, and put the com- 
jilaints which kept her to a couch on the back of the unlucky 
factory. With her, equally peevish, but more spiteful, sat his 
sister, whose little fortune was swallowed up as well. Tlie 
of the struggle seemed very near. But for the sake of his little 
child, Paul Bayliss cared nothing when it came. 

Now the peevish wife and the snappish sister had carried their 
fretfulness and ill-temper to a better world—perhaps got rid of 
them there as a useless encumbrance. The little child, his daughter 
Ella, was a young lady of nineteen, the one thing in the world 
that he loved beside himself, the sole weak point in what was 
else a panoply of selfishness, proof against arrow or shot of 
culverin. The poverty, gone like a dream, was forgotten, save 
in the wakeful watches of the night, when the voice ef reality 
makes itself heard, and we see ourselves, what we are,.and what 
we have been, in all the unlovely truth. We live in the sweet 
world of imagination, lapped by the soft waves of fancy, cradled 
and lulled by the thoughts which show us as we wish ourselves 
to seem. Then a wakeful night comes upon us, a casual speech 
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from s candid friend shakes us rudely from our dreaming, the 
veils fall from us, the coloured lights fade away, and the white 
-sunshine pours in upon the soul. Heavens ! can yonder figure, 
smirched with mud, halt and maim, purblind and groping, 
mopping and mowing, a hunch-back making believ^ to be an 
Apollo—can this be the self of our contented imagination 1 

The poverty gone, that was the great thing; wealth—such 
wealth as even a great brewer, or a great coal-owner, or a great 
landed lord might desire and envy—in place of grinding debt 
and an empty purse. Real wealth—not the gaudy bubble of a 
financial speculation—^hard money for work done, and for solid 
metal sold—no possible fatal chance that might cause the whole 
to collapse like a house of cards—all solid, growing, tangible 
wealth—an income steady, increasing, dependent on a demand 
as’ certain as the growth of military armaments, naval develop¬ 
ments, and other proofs of advancing civilisation—also on a 
supply which seemed as inexhaustible as the bowels of the earth. 
The savings and investments grew year by year; the property 
became daily more valuable; men looked upon the lucky Baylisa 
with awe, as upon one chosen specially. What is before a man 
so rich 1 England’s fountain of honour wells out plentifully at 
his feet. He shall be knight, baronet, peer, according as he has 
audacity to ask or .ambition to hope. 

How was it done 1 You remember the stroke of Myles’s spade, 
how it split upon the rock six inches below the surface—that 
stroke was the foundation of Paul Bayliss’s fortune. Bastable 
~ v ret t t the next morning to the tumbledown factory where Bayliss 
sat, as usual, with the impossible sum in arithmetic before him. 
It was a weariness to him, contriving how a sum might be pared 
of here and Saved there, and how, when all was done, he only 
got the deeper in the mire. How did life feel to those who were 
not so “ sair hadden doun ” by an adverse fortune ? He looked 
up and saw the man who had yesterday played the fool with a rod 
over the field. Bastable pulled a chair to the table and sat down. 

“ You know me,” he said. “ I am an assayer of metals, -as 
well as a mesmerist. You saw me yesterday with Captain Perry- 
mont. 'We surveyed your field. I am also a diviner, and am 
one of the few men living who understand how to call .and control 
the spirruts.” 

Bayliss waved his hand impatiently. “Tut, tut, man,” he 
cried; “ don’t come here with your blather about spirruts. 1 
have got something else to do. There; good morning.” 
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“ Wait a bit. I am also a mineralogist and a geologist. I 
am going to make your fortune, Mr. Bayiiss.” 

“ My word! ” said Paul, thinking some spiritualists trick was 
coming; “ that’s more than I can do for myself. Go on, my 
lad.” 

“ Have you ever thought, in your factory here, how it would 
be if you were working your own iron 1 Stay ; don’t take the 
trouble to answer. Have you ever considered what might be 
made if you had command of the raw material, close to hand, 
your own for the digging ? ” 

He spoke hurriedly, and then he pulled himself up short, for 
he thought he had gone too far. Paul Bayiiss stared. It took 
some time to awaken him* from the torpor that long-continued 
unsuccess, like long frost, produces in the brain. 

“ Have I thought ? ” he echoed. “ Have I lain awake at night 
and dreamed impossible things 1 Get to the point, man.” 

“ The point, as it always is,” said Bastable, “ k . . . how 
much ? What is to be my share 1 I am not going to ask for a 
large sum. You are welcome to make money as fast as you like. 
For myself, I am tired of England; tired of my life here—tired, 
if you must know, of my wife—and I want to go away and have 
done with,it. In California, or in Australia, there are metals 
worth a man’s trying for; better than all your iron mines round 
here.” 

“ What iron mines round herel” 

“ Not yet—^not yet; but there ivill he. Now, how much 1 ” 

Bayiiss began to think there might be something in it. “ Yew- 
ask before you give,” he said. 

“Ay! ” replied Bastable. “He is a fool who gives before he 
asks. I give nothing ; I sell. You are not asked to give, but 
to buy. How much ? ” 

“ How the devil am I to know how much, unless I know the 
secret ? ” asked the other, impatiently. 

“ See here, then,” replied Bastable, producing a paper. “ Hero 
is an agreement by which you promise that if the secret I shall 
give you is worth twenty thousand pounds; you will give me, or 
arrange for me to draw upon you, as soon as you are convinced 
of it, three thousand.” 

“ I haven’t a penny to give a beggar,” replied Bayiiss. 

“ That doesn’t matter. You will soon have plenty of pennies. 
Call a witness—two witnesses—and sign.” 

Bayiiss went out—it was a sign of his poverty that he had not 
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even a clerk to call—and bronglit in liis foreman and a hand to 
witness his signature. TJie signature, at least, could bring no 
harm upon him. Then Bastable communicated his information. 

On Paul Bayliss’s land—^that waste piece of marshy meadow 
which had been Johnny Armstrong’s last strip of hereditary 
territory, where his paltry flock of geese fed, out 6f whom he 
Loped to make a miserable pound or two—only a foot beneath 
the^ surface, lay a vein of the richest ironstone the country had to 
shew. How deep it lay, how far it stretched, was as yet uncer¬ 
tain. But there it was; all his own, lying in his own field, witli 
no one to gainsay his right to dig. 

“ And nowhere else 1 ” asked Bayliss, breathless. “ Nowhere 
else ? Is there none on Captain Perryinont’s land ? ” 

“ I suppose the vein runs both ways,” replied Bastable. “ In¬ 
deed, it must; but how far down we cannot say. Meantime, 
there is yours. I could show you iron elsewhere, but it would 
be no use to you, not being on your own land.” 

Bayliss absolutely gasped. Iron somewhere else that no one 
knew of! Bastable was a clever man, but he had not been 
brought.up to business, and here his astuteness failed him. After 
all, he was not a Yorkshireman born. 

“Tell me where it is elsewhere,” he said ; “ that is, if you like.” 

“ No objection at all to tell you,” replied B.astaWe, thinking 
of his three thousand pounds. “ Look; this is a map of Eavendalo 
count}'. I’ve walked all over this district with a hammer in my 
hand. I’ve made discoveries. Here, for instance : this is in the 
cliff, you know, at Kavenburn-by-the-Soa; the iron crops up at 
tlic suiface. The property belongs to ”- 

“ Ah, never mind,” said Bayliss impatiently. “ Go on ; go 
on. Never mind the details.” 

“ Well, then, here again, also by the sea, only you would have 
to tunnel under it; and here, four miles away, just behind the 
old farmhouse that I’ve marked in the map.” 

“ And why haven’t you sold this information too ? ” 

“ Because they know it already.” 

Bayliss’s face dropped. “ They know it already—the dolts ! 
the donkeys! the idiots!—and they won’t work it. They 
haven’t the spirit to pick up the fortune that is lying at their 
feet when it only wants a few thousands to work it. I’ve tried 
them. They refuse to touch it: they like to go on in their (Ad- 
fashioned way." 

It seems incredible, but all this was possible only twenty yeaw 
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ago. Bayliss liad got hold of the map now, and was poring 
over it in an earnest, excited way. 

“ It’s no use to you,” he said carelessly j “ you may as weli 
leave it with me;" and tossed the map, as if not caring much 
aboiit it, oi^a table beside Him. “ Come with me now, and show 
me where the iron is on my ground.” 

Bastable left the map with him, and they walked away to the 
spot where he had found the iron the day before. Bayliss was not 
a man to let the grass grow under his feet when the chance, 
long wished for, came at length. Nor was he one to let fhings 
out before tlieir time. He went up to London, furnished by an 
unsuspecting lawyer with information, and came bsick to Es- 

brough with a smart young man from the great firm of-with 

whom he made excursions backwards and forwards to his field. 
The result was an immediate advance of cash,' and the commence^ 
ment of operations. 

Before many weeks elapsed, it was known that Paul Bayliss 
had found iron on his ground; that Paul Bayliss was erecting 
works with borrowed money; that Paul Bayliss had undertaken 
the working of newly-found mines in Eavendale county, at the 
ex])ense of a royalty bn every ton ; and that Paul Bayliss, as for 
a year or two the sleepy people thought, was on the highroad to 
bankruptcy and ruin. Paul Bayliss knew better : he was on the 
highroad to a colossal fortune ; and ho arrived there. As for 
Bastable, when he found the use that had been made of his map, 
he used bad language, and felt small. He felt small at home, 
and he used bad language in his interview with Mr. Baylhw.. 
But Bayliss was not a man to be daunted by bad language, of 
which, indeed, he had himself a plentiful stock ready to hand. 

“ You see,” he said, “ you made a good bargain, but you might 
have made a better. The three thousand shall be yours. You do 
not understand, of course, that what people will not do for them¬ 
selves they will let others do for them. I put money into their 
pockets without risk or trouble, and into my own too. Come, 
man, be reasonable. You have got all you asked. Why grumble 
because I have got more than I paid for! ” 

Bastable began to swear again, but it was no use. 

“ Not one single other sixpence, man,” said Bayliss—“ not on« 
single sixpence shall you have out of it. You thonghl to get 
three thousand out of twenty or so, did you t Much you knew 
about iron mines! That was fifteen per cent, in your own mind, 
Bastable,” he added with chuckje. “ Jf I live ten years longer, 

- J- 
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it won't be one per cent. If I live twenty years longer, it will 
not be an eighth per cent. 

And he was right Bastable, when he got his three thousand, 
disappeared; left Esbrough without the politeness of letting his 
wife know that he was about to go, o!r what was to ^e his future 
address. Her did he leave behind him any portion of the three 
thousand. Bastable was no more seen, and if any human being 
regretted his departure," he or she was not known to his wife 
ana friends. 

Of course the thing went farther. Paul Bayliss did not Iiavo 
all the luck to himself. Captain Ferrymont was reminded that 
the Burronnding lands w'ere his, and, stirred out of his tranquil 
life, began also to seek for iron, and'found it, fur the country¬ 
side was one great iron-bed. He, too, commenced the glorious 
game of making a fortune. And then people took to writing 
books, in order to show that everybody always knew how iron 
was plentiful in Bavendale county, and each man called himself 
and his neighbour ass, because they had not been the first to 
turn the knowledge to a practicable use. 

These things happened when Jack’s education was beginning 
at Croxwold llectory, ten miles from Esbrough. News of local 
affairs were but slightly regarded by Mr. Eortescue, to whom 
events of later date than the beginning of our era possessed small 
interest. That Mr. Bayliss had found iron; that a little town, 
through one man’s luck and energy, was becoming a great manu¬ 
facturing centre, was not enough to change the ordinary topics 

-talk between the clergyman and his pupil. So that the fact 
that Mr. Bayliss was now a rich man giew up by degrees in 
Jack’s mind. With it he associated, dimly enough, Myles’s 
statement that Mr. Bayliss would some day be pleased to make 
his acquaintance. 

Meantime he had to get educated. Fortunately his patron was 
not one of those with whom solitude crystallises the brain. He 
found a boy totally ignorant even of the most elementary learning, 
but qipck and ready beyond belief. Jack absorbed everything, 
and forgot nothing. The day’s work began at six, and lasted till 
bed-time. The pupil was never tired of learning, nor the master 
of teaching. There was not too much book-work, because Jack 
was only too ready to read all day long. They roamed about in 
the fields, and the man of experience talked. In these walks the 
.boy learned something of those sciences of observation which are 
best thus taught: he was able to discern between flowers, and 
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imbibed the elementary notions of geology4 In the eyening he 
watched the stars, and learned to hnmble his soul in presence of 
the heavenly vastness; the mornings were spent over his books, 
and.after their early dinner his tutor told his unwearied listener 
s jmething from the mighty book of human progress. Good men 
and great men adorned the pages of this unwritten work, which 
lay in the boy’s mind like the seedling in the warm spring ground, 
ready to put forth leaves and flowers. There was no play. Sin¬ 
gular to relate, the boy was never taught cricket or footbrnt, 
those games so essential to modem education that we are fain to 
give up three-fourths of our boys’ time to their study. Jack bad 
a pony, and the tutor and the boy rode together: he had a fishing 
rod, and they whipped the streams for trout: he had a dog with 
whom he could run and shout; but actually no play. At fouis 
teen Mr. Fortesens took bitn for three months to France, and 
they both lodged in the house of a pasteur near Paris. During 
those three months no books but French, and no talk but in 
French. The boy positively knew more French when they re¬ 
turned than any Eugbeian at eighteen. At fifteen, Mr. Fortesene 
took him to Dresden. Same effect. Jack learned German in the 
three months spent there. The two great events of his education, 
however, were when, about fourteen, Mr. Fortescue presented him, 
seeing his handiness with the household tools, with a lathe, ^d 
when, a little later, he began to teach him mathematics. 

It was many years since the old clergyman had taken his 
degree at Cambridge, but he bought the new books and began 
to study the new methods. He felt his old power return, Ihd 
with it a long-forgotten enthusiasm, which he was not slow in im¬ 
parting to tho boy. Then he found that the right line was reached 
at length; Jack should be Senior Wrangler. He reckoned, how¬ 
ever, without the boy’s consent. The signs and symbols proved 
attractive at first; tho mysterious power which the ever new 
combinations of letters and figures possess enchanted him for a 
year or two ; but he wanted to make the science a means, not an 
end. He would be no mere mathematician wasting his life in 
obtaining useless results; he was a mechanician. Born in a 
foundry, the first light that played upon his opening eyes the 
fierce glare of a furnace, tho first sounds that smote.Ms ears 
the stroke of a hammer, how should the boy be anything but a 
mochanioian 1 He loved the wheels as William loved the red 
deer. He took every opportunity of watcMng the furnace 
roaring like a hungry monster; the steam hammers beatmg up 
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the $ttibboni metal as if it were so much soft wax j the molten 
iron poring in liquid £re into the grooves and moulds. lie 
Wed to stand before the machines and watch their wheels go 
round, following every link till he mastered the secret of their 
motion and grasped the thought that gave them/iife. 'ITiey 
seemed to him to be animated beings. Prometheus, when ho 
blew the divine fire into his image of clay, and saw it breathe and 
mpve, did not experience a more intense delight than Jack 
Armstrong, when, from his own lathe; he first turned out an 
engine moved by the same power which worked the steamers 
and the mills. Then grew up in his mind that, great as the 
achievements of many-minded man, there is pone so great, no 
triutnph so legitimate, no glory so enviable, as that of a mechani¬ 
cian, He would be a mechanician. Myles came once a year to 
see him. He began by coming diffidently, for he thought the 
boy would be ashamed of him. But after the first visit he came 
trustfully; and they used to make a gre.at feast for him—a feast 
especially of fruit, cream, and sugar, with coffee after it, such as 
he loved. He came in the summer, when the strawberries were 
ripe, aiid the three would sit on the lawn—Mr. Fortescue for tlie 
most part silent, wondering what might be the mental condition 
of this singular Irishman—while Myles talked, pouring out the 
things that came into Lis mind during the twelve months, and 
were stored up till he could tell them to Jack. It was a great 
night, looked for by all three as a change from the monotony of 
the days; and for the tutor And his boy a connection, if ever 
■Str remote, with the world of humanity beyond them : to Myles 
a night of enjoyment with an elevation of moral tone, to pre¬ 
pare for which cost him at least a month of mental training; 
and to the boy, a glimpse of the outer world, of which the 
very memory was gradually fading from his recollection. 

But as for society, none, unless when some old college chum 
of Mr. Fortescue dropped down upon them for a week or two, 
■when the boy sat and listened to the elders’ talk. Jack, tlien, 
grew up a rather serious boy, full of strange knowledge, with a 
passionate love for everything that spoke of contrivaucy and the 
mastery of Nature. When Jack was seventeen, Mr. Fortescue 
came to. London with him and made him read at University 
College. Ho was to be Senior Wrangler, Mr. Fortescue 
thought. Jack read, but he spent his spare hours in the work¬ 
shop, and his evenings reading books on mechanical appliances. 
At eighteen. Jack went to Cambridge, in o]eedience to orders. 
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It was before tbe days when the umvcrsitios and the colleges 
began to bid against each other by offering entrance scholar¬ 
ships ; but at the end of his freshman’s year he was first in the 
college examination. This was at St. John’s, that noble nurse 
ot learning^where to be firet of your year means to bo in the 
very front rank of your generation. Cambridge taught him 
something of the world; how other men of his own age looked 
on things : that there are things as worthy as mechanics : the 
proper bearing of man with his contemporaries ; a respect lor 
the book-worm’s life: due reverence for the sacredness of 
ancient things ; toleration of opinion. Cambridge also taught 
him how to row. At the end of his first year Jack struck. He 
would not waste any more time in mathematics. He knew 
enough to start him in his profession, for he would be a me¬ 
chanical engineer. Mr. Fortescuo, seeing the young man’s deter¬ 
mination, conceded the point with an inward struggle. 

“ I thought,” he said, “ that, instead of being a mechanician, 
you would be the mathematician of mechanics. I hoped that 
you would write books in which new mechanical principles miglit 
be deduced. And you prefer,” ho added mildly, “ to toil in the 
noise and smoke of a factory, like a common workman.” 

Jack laughed. “ I am a common workman,” he said. 

Then he bogged another thing: that he might serve his time 
in E.sbrougli. 

“No one, I suppose,” he said, “ remembers anything about my 
name or my people”—as if Esbrough could forget the Armstrongs! 

“ But I cannot forget how Myles hoisted me on my fatlmr’s 
tombstone, and told me that it was once all theirs. I should Tike 
to go to Esbrough, and I should like to work with Mr. Baylis.s, 
once my father's partner.” 

“Workpeople, I am told,” said Mr. Fortescue, “are persons 
generally disagreeable in their habits, and rude in their manners. 
They would have no consideration whatever for you.” 

“ That is what I want, sir. I want to be a workman, in order 
that I may be a master afterwards. Do you remember what you 
told roe once about the decline of the architectural art—how 
that it began to decay when architects ceased to be builderal 
It is just the same with engineering. We get on because we 
are workmen aa well as engineers. I shall never be acble to do 
anything unless I am tied to the workshop for twelve hours 
a day.” 

It was during these discussions that Myles turned up in time 
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to take his part. He had but vague ideas on the subject of pro¬ 
fessions, and, except that he wanted Jack to be a great niau, 
' cared little in what direction his greatness might turn. But that 
Jack, after all his beautiful education, after promising to eclipse 
all the later Armstrongs, should go and work in a rough dress, 
among rough workmen, seemed a fall of most lamentable depth; 
and Myles nearly cried when Jack became more obstinate, refusing, 
as the hawker thought, the career of glory, and choosing one of 
servitude. When he heard that Jack proposed to work in 
Bayliss’s factory, he immediately proposed to introduce him 
himself. 

“Lord! "Lord!” cried Myles, “Paul Bayliss! I h.aven’t 
seen Paul B.ayliss since you were born, only when I see him that 
day when Mrs. Bastable was at her tricks in the field, Paul 
Bayliss ! He used to come the coi^plete farmyard—ducks awl 
pigs—both together, mind—wqnderful!—-Paul Bayliss ! ”—the 
memory of the past made his voice drop a little—“ Jack, he’ll 
jump out of his skin when he sees you again.” 

Paul Bayliss very .nearly did jump out of his akin when Myles, 
dressed in his best, brought Jack Armstrong to see him. He 
was walking up and down the lawn in front of his house. He had 
clearly no recollection of Myles, whose appearance sixteen years, 
with temperance, had greatly changed—and for the better. Of 
course he did not know who was the young gentleman, tall and 
handsome, who stood beside his visitor. 

“ Mr. Bayliss,” Myles began, “ it isn’t that we’re old friends 
..that I come to see you—-for faith, the best thing an old friend 
can do, now you’ve got so high up the tree, is not to be after 
inthruding himself.” 

“ You may certainly be an old friend, but I do not remember 
you.” 

“WeU, then. Pm Myles Cuolahan. And now, maybe, you 
remember, Mr. Bayliss.” 

Bayliss did remember. He gave one look at the face of the 
young man who stood beside him, and turned an ashy whitehis 
hands dropped helplessly beside him, his eyes rolled, he gasped for 
breath-y-ho reeled about as he stood. Myles caught him by the 
arm. 

“ Shufe, Mr. Bayliss- " 

Ho recovered himself in a moment, and looked again at the 
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be had invaded, and whose property he held, stood before him. 
There could be no doubt. The brown curly hair was Johnny 
Armstrong’s; so were the full bright eyes—so was the contour 
of the face j and for the mouth, it was that of Johnny Armstrong’s 
wifh, cleai^cut and small, set over a square and firmly-moulded 
<diin, which was also hers. At all events, it never had been poor 
Johnny’s. 

“ I remember you now,” he said, with an effort. “ Excuse my 
strangeness. I suddenly felt faint—not usual with me. Shake 
hands, Mr. Cuolahan—shako hands. I hope you are prospering. 
And this is your son ? ” 

“ My son, Mr. Bayliss! Look at him, and ask me again, if 
you can, whose son he is.’l 

“ My good friend, you can hardly expect me to know a young 
gentleman I have never seqn before.” 

“ My name is John Armstrong, sir,” interposed Jack. 

Bayliss, recovered by this time, received the information with 
outward steadiness. 

“ John Armstrong ? Not the son of my old friend ? ” 

“ That same, Mr. Bayliss—the child that was bom after the 
fire.” 

“I had to thank Myles,” said Jack, “for the first ten years 
of my life. Since then I have been educated by Mr. Fortescue, 
the Eector of Croxwold.” 

“ Ay, ay! ” said Paul, not knowing what to say. “ Close by- 
close by; not once been over to see me 1 ” 

“ I came hero, Mr. Bayliss, to ask you to—to take me jnto 
your works as an apprentice. I am going to be a mechanical 
engineer.” 

“ Nothing else,” said Myles pathetically, waving a hand which 
years had only made more gigantic, “ will suit the boy. He 
leaves Cambridge College—where he beat the best of them—and 
he wiints to work in your dirty factory, Mr. Bayliss. He might 
have been a bishop or a baronet, or—or anything, there. For 
old acquaintance, you know, I thought I would give you the job. 
Mr. Fortescue pays.” 

Jack coloured, as Mr. Bayliss answered grandly, 

“ Pay ]—pay ? But you do not understand. My dear boy, if 
you are determined to be an engineer, come to me, by till means, 
and there shall be no question of payment between your father’s 
son and myself. But it is a hard life. You will have to rise 
early, to work all day, and to associate with rough men. I sea 
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that you have been properly brought up. I can make no differ¬ 
ence between you and the workmen.” 

“ I ask for none, sir. I want to be an engineer, and I must 
first learn my trade.” 

“I will see then. Tell Mr. Fortescue that I hope to have 
the pleasure of calling upon him to-morrow morning. And now 
good-bye! ” 

He shoi^ hands with Jack, nodded carelessly to Myles, and 
went into the house. Then he locked the dour of his study and 
sat down to think. “ Not your own: not your own.” It was 
the voice of his conscience ciying to him so loudly, that he 
thought it was some one outside himself. “ Not your own, and 
the rightful owner has come at last.” All his mental powers 
collapsed, and for half an hour he sat motionless, his brain filled 
with confused images, and dreadful possibilities passing before 
him. Presently he got up, looking bent and worn. What is 
it, in this abject passion of fear, that shrinks us up, making the 
portly man thin, and the upright man bent 1 Paul Bayliss, had 
any one seen him then, was the poverty-stricken, hesitating 
Bayliss of twelve years before. He remembered he had an 
appointment, but looking in the glass, and seeing his dazed and 
pallid face, sank back into bis chair appalled. Then he hur¬ 
riedly wrote a note of excuse, unlocked his door, gave it to a 
servant, and sat down again, once more to think. The morning 
passed into afternoon, the afternoon into evening, and when the 
servants came to call him in to dinner, they found him sitting 
.where he had been all day, with his head upon his hand. He 
dined alone, and drank more than was good for him. After he 
had finished a bottle of port his fears vanished, and hope began, 
not to whisper, but to sing like any lark in his breast, that what 
had been done would never be found out, and that all was his— 
all was his. And so he went to bed. 

The night, to the criminal, the unsuccessful man, and the man 
who knows that he has made an ass of himself, is a period much 
more trying than the day, unless you sleep through it. Paul 
Bayliss-awoke as the clock struck two, and at the memory of the 
past day began to tremble and to shake. The hours that followed 
before the dawn were even worse for him than those he had spent 
in his study; for there he was only stunned and saw things darkly; 
but now the whole possible, dreadful future came before his eyes, 
and he saw himself stripped of his wealth, his honour, his position, 
disgraced, beggared, and even standing in the dock b^ore his 
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brother magistrates, charged with .... Even then he did not 
dare to name it. In this miserable mood sleep surprised him. 
Then he recovered his faculties, and laughed, fur he thought he 
saw a way. 

“Johnny Armstrong owed me money—who is to say that he 
did nut t Aly sister lent it him on the security of his last bit of 
property. Who can disprove that i The proofs of the debt were 
burned in the fire. The money never was paid ; the property 
which I believed to be my sister’s, for she always said so, became 
mine when sho«died. Bah 1 the story is so simple, so plain, that 
nothing could be clearer. What a fool I am to be frightened 1 
Mine 1 Of course it is mine. And if it should be proved to be 
his, after all, I shall state my case and leave it to be arbitrated. 
And as for the bo)', I will look after him, and make him my 
friend. All the world shall know that it is Johnny Armstrong's 
son comeback to Esbrough,‘and that his old partner Paul Bayliss 
is looking after the boy.” 

The ghost was laid, and Bayliss became once more a free man. 
More than that, he ceased to feel those qualms which had formerly 
troubled his peace of mind at irregular intervals, and became as 
easy and restful as the most believing Christian. More again : 
all out of the kindness of his heart, and gratitude for kindness 
shown to little Jack, he invited Myles Cuulahan to take service 
in his own works, made him collector of his rents, gave him a 
house to live in—not one of the Workmen’s houses, but a 
small cottage just out of town, where Jack could live with him 
as one who was a gentleman, and assigned a-sufficient salary 
to make the post worth having. To be sure he knew—Bayliss 
never let hia generosity interfere with his prudence—that Myles 
was the most honest man in all the world, and handy with the 
persuasive tongue, so that his interests os regards the rents were 
safe. 

All Esbrough heard it, and praised this man so great, so good, 
so careful of old ties and friends. Jack, the son of Johnny, dear 
to many a reformed toper’s memory—Jack who had dropped, as 
it were, from the clouds, met everywhere with friends who would 
have made much of him had he wished. But he did not wish. 
He meant to work; and after his twelve hours in the factory, 
dressed like the men, and working with them, he went* home, to 
Myles and spent a couple of hours at least over his books, while 
Myles smoked and read; and then they had supper, talked, and 
went to bed. Every Saturday he walked over to Croxwold tospend 
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the Sunday with Mr. Fortescne, leaving Myles to himself. And 
so the years of ai)prenticeship passed on, and Jack was a man of 
fonr-and-twenty summers, at whom the girls looked furtively as 
he passed along the street with light and springy step, in common 
workman’s clothes, but bearing the lo»k of a prince. 

“It’s young Mr. Armstrong,” whispered the young ladies. 
“ Look at him, dear. Isn’t he the handsomest man in all 
Esbrongh t ” 

V It’s bonny Jack Armstrong,” said the factory girls out loud 
to each othen “ Come here, bonny Jack, and we’ll kiss you.” 

But his thoughts were bent on other things than kissing, and 
Jack only laughed, shook his ambrosial curls, and went his way 
to woo the goddess of wheels and works. 

CHAPTER. II. 

Twenty miles, as the crow flies, from Esbrough, lies the city of 
Bedesbury: twenty miles, which might, to the Esbrough people 
in the old days, have been twenty thousand, for the city was as 
little known, save by name, Jis the city of Ooomassie. Now a net¬ 
work of lines runs like some great spider-web across the country, 
and Bedesbury is no longer twenty mile.s, but one hour distant 
from Esbrough—a place where holiday excursionists go to get a 
change from the noise of their factories, and to be, for a time, 
bathed in silence. Bedesbury is an ancient city. Long ago, 
even before Esbrough fell into the hands’ of the Armstrongs, 
Bec^esbury was an old town. There is no beginning to its history. 
Even when history itself began Bedesbury was ancient. The 
earth which lies in its graveyards is all human dust. * If the 
stones in its ancient gateways could speak, they could tell tales 
whereat the eyes of the novelist would brighten and his ears stand 
erect. A city of sacred memories, because all human memories 
are sacred. Generjition after generation, the men and women 
have lived and loved, have suffered and passed away, each one 
in his own youth confident that the devil was dead and the mil¬ 
lennium actually going to begin on his wedding-day, so far as 
he was concerned; each in turn finding the author of evil alive 
and hearty,' but hoping that he himself should escape; each at 
last resigned to the sorrow that had Jieen his lot, and thankful 
for the joys that he had ravished from the hands of avaricious 
fate. Go up and down the streets of the city ; look at the vener¬ 
able houses and the ivy-grown churches; think of your prede- 
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cessors, wnose very bones have vanished j remember that they 
lived as you do, that they thought as you do, that they hoped as 
you do, that they had the same weaknesses, the same strength, 
the same eternal doubts, and then, with a malediction on all pig¬ 
headed winters of history, sit down and get at the facts, and learn 
your history for yourself. The story of the world has yet to be 
written. It is not a story of kings and battles; these play only 
a secondary place. The centuries go on; save for a siege here and 
a battle there, a few men hurried away to the slaughterfields of 
priests and kings, and a few weeping women, life means the 
domestic hearth, the slow dropping away of the sand in the hour¬ 
glass, the recurrence of the sweet, sad night, the change of the 
seasons, the gradual approach of grey hairs, the arrival of death, 
great mystery of mysteries. Always disappointment, always 
failure of hopes, failure of. strength, failure of purpose. The 
history of the world might be the history of how men learn to 
measure their ambitions, and therefore their happiue.ss, by their 
strength and their opportunities. Pray, you that have children, 
not that they may be strong of body, or clever, or comely, or am¬ 
bitious, but pray that they may have strength of will and sense 
to know how to live. 

Bedesbury, with its narrow, winding streets all uphill and 
downhill, lies nestled round the rock, which juts out into the 
river, making it bend round upon itself, and describe as pretty 
a curve as ever was drawn by mathematician. On the rock stand 
its cathedral and its castle, the former a grand and simple pile, 
almost entirely Norman, with massive pillars and circular arghes. 
Beside the cathedral stands the Close, and there, among the 
ladies who love the quiet of the spot, and the clergy who belong 
to the cathedral chapter, in one of a dozen houses standing on 
one side, covered with creepers and buried in flowers—houses 
dainty to look at, lovely for nine months in the year, and pretty 
for the other three—lived Miss Ferens, the protector of little 
Norah. In this retreat the child grew up. In the house, the 
peace of a well-regulated maiden lady’s menage with old servants; 
outside, the Close, with its level lawns, its broad elms, the rooks 
cawing in the branches; and beyond, the mighty wall of the 
great cathedral, the south wall with the round windows, the long 
straight lines, the buttresses, and the tower of th6 glorious 
church, into which its builders poured all their souls. And high 
in the air, round the tower, the swifts flying about; long narrow- 
streaks against the blue sky above. At service-time, when tho 
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child was not worshipping with the few who formed the daily 
congregation, the roll of the organ, with the rise and fall of the 
choristers’ voices. Surely, of all peaceful spots on earth, there can 
be none more peaceful than the precincts of an English cathedral. 

Miss Eerens was a lonely woman, having neither brother bor 
sister, and with the passionate longing for something to love which 
belongs to the nature of strong women. She was the orphan 
daughter of an ecclesiastical dignitary. She had been brought 
up'Under the shadow of the great cathedral, of which she knew 
every moulding and every tracing. She attended all the services ; 
she know every chorister and his history j she was familiar with 
every anthem, and critical rather than devout during their inter¬ 
pretation; one might almost say, she knew every sermon. When 
her father died, leaving his only child more than comfortably off, 
it went to her heart to think of leaving the old place she know 
so well. To worship in a meaner edifice would have been bitter¬ 
ness to her; so, getting an ancient servant or two to stay with her, 
she took the first house in the Close which offered, and stayed on. 

She had never been even commonly pretty ; her features, cast 
in a rough, strong mould, lacked that touch of feminine softues.s 
which sometimes goes far to redeem a face otherwise supremely 
ugly. She was short-sighted, too; and the habit of peering clo.se 
into things drew lines about her eye.s, which were bright, but too 
full. She liad a heavy, square forehead, which was too big for her 
face ; and she had a rough, low voice, too strong for a woman’s. 
It was only when she sang, in a powerful contralto, that you 
could forgive that voice; and in this, the one accomplishment 
among all her acquirements, she found her pleasure because she 
knew her power. “ No man,” she would say, with a contempt 
that was not at all affected, “ ever p.aid me any attentions at all. 
Men, my dear, only care for a pretty face, and nobody ever could 
say that my face was pretty,” which was certaiidy true ; and it 
is a very remarkable thing to observe that women, pretty or plain, 
never can understand the singular infatuation which makes men 
go wild over beauty. Do they understand what beauty means ? 
Only, I think, at secondhand, and because they see the pictured 
and sculptured forms that men admire. They lack the sense of 
beauty,* which is a purely masculine gift; they so far fail to 
comprehend the nature of love, that, they actually conceive it 
possible for a man to love an ugly woman. Charlotte Bronte, a 
woman of great penetration in otlier respects, made this remark¬ 
able blunder. It is this curious deficiency in the feminine nature 
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■wliicli makes them—while they are devoutl}', and even prayer¬ 
fully curious, in the matter of love, to know what it means and 
why it exists—utterly incapable of writing a love poem. Burning 
Sappho is so rare that she has passed into a proverb. Sappho, 
Heloise, I<)uise Lab4—where aje the others who have written] 
AYhere are those who have felt the devouring passion which some¬ 
times turns men into angels or devils, and makes them half divine 
or less than human 1 

As for poor Miss Ferens, she never thought about men akall 
save with a feeling of pity and contempt. By reason of their 
strength they had assumed the command of the universe, and 
yet how badly they did everything ! In the matter of preaching 
.•done, in which, if anybody could claim to be a judge, she might, 
how wretched was the performance ! As for governing the world, 
see what a mess they m.ade.of it 1 Look at the wars due to the 
mismanagement of men ! She had no tender memory for any 
one man. She knew th<at women sometimes surrender themselves, 
their reason, their inclinations, and their independence to man ; 
but she regarded every fresh case that came before her as another 
instance of the weakness of our common humanity. 

And yet she was liked. Ladies liked her because she neither 
envied, nor bore malice, nor entertained rivalries, nor gossiped, 
nor outbid their own small arts of attraction. Even though she 
Siing, and sang splendidly, she sang contralto, so that the sopranos 
listened with an equal mind; .and though she jdayed, it was 
mostly at home, and then pieces of a severity which drove 
frivolous clergy-persons to seek refuge in slumber or whispered 
talk. Men, on the other hand, liked her for her freedom of talk, 
her independence of thought, and the w<ay in which she refused 
to defer to their judgment, while she asked no deference for her 
own. The young clergyman who sometimes found himself alone 
with her, shr.ank ab,ashed at the thought of having his remarks 
pulled up with a short rope ; but the old doctor of divinity, who 
knew books bettor than men, and opinions better thfin women, 
delighted to have a talk with Miss Ferens. 

Susan Ferens. “ Susan is my name,” she said, “ and Susan 
was my mother’s name. A plain sort of name, like Bjtty and 
Molly, gone out of fiishion now that people have become too 
relined for their own nature. Susiin my father called me, and 
I thank him for it. How you got your name, Norah, unless it 
was some ridiculous Irish sentiment of your father’s, I cannot 
imagine. It may bring you into trouble yet.” 
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She had tastes and pursuits almost masculine j used to keep a 
canoe and a light rowing boat moored in a little hut at the river¬ 
side, in which she would disport in the early summer mornings, 
or even the winter afternoons, when the river was free from other 
craft. Not that she objected to J)ein^ seen—quite the contrary, 
being proud of her rowing—but she objected to being run into- 
Once she was upset through the sudden drawing up of a barge 
rope. Then the privileged few who witnessed the accident, 
with a rapturous joy which may easily be imagined, had the 
pleasure of seeing the lady swim slowly round her boat, pick up 
the oars, lay her arms over the keel, and strike out with delibera¬ 
tion to the shelter of her own hut, which was close by. Once 
within that secure retreat. Miss FerenS gave way to temper, and 
used very strong expressions with regard to the barge rope. 

• “ Games ! ” she used to say. “ Look at the shameful way 
in which women are treated in the way of games. Shuttle¬ 
cock and battle-dore, skipping-ropes, lawn tennis, croquet, and 
that is pretty well all. Why are we kept out of all the really 
exciting things 1 I don’t want to play football, which is a 
singularly ungraceful game even for a boy; and what women, 
with their ridiculous dresses, would kmk like, kicking a ball 
about, I really dare not think. But cricket—look at cricket. 
The game is picturesque, not too rough, and full of all kinds of 
chances for showing skill. I shall never be satisfied, Norab, till 
I have invented a tvay of playing cricket for girls. The ball 
need not be quite so hard, nor the bats so heavy, and perhaps the 
distance between the wickets need not bo so great, and we might 
take a run for granted . . . and . . . and then, Norah, I should 
invent a dress on purpose for the game, with short petticoats, 
and girls should get over the nonsense about showing their ankles. 
Ankle.s, indeed! all the world may see my ankles, if they want to.” 

If she had a strong prejudice, it was in favour of a Conservative 
form of government. “ Not,” she would say, “ that I expect any 
particular good to result when Mr. Disraeli takes office any more 
than when the other man ” (she never could bring herself to 
pronounce the name) “ is in. My dear, governments are all alike: 
they patch and mend when there is no patching and mending 
wanted ; they cut a bit oflF the skirt and tack it into the sleeve j; 
then they cut it off the sleeve and put"lt back to the skirt again. 
Things go on exactly the same as if there were no government at 
all. Presently the time comes for a change—no need to hurry it, 
my dear.” 
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Such a woman would be sure to have her favourite reading. 
Miss Ferens had hers: she liked reading Voltaire, whose principles 
shd professed to abhor. “You shall never read this odious, 
wicked, delightful man, Norah, because you have not had my 
adv&iitage^iii early training. I suppose I was not more than 
twelve when my father pointed out to me, in a series of lessons, 
all possible objections to the Christian religion, with the answers 
to them. So that, you see, he enabled me to read the most charm¬ 
ing of wicked writers without harm to myself. As for you, my 
poor child, it is a pleasure you must never look to enjoy.” 

On the other hand, if Miss Ferens, strong in her panoply of 
conviction, read Voltaire without harming herself, as she thought, 
and even with profit, she claimed the further privilege of her age 
to read and enjoy Byron, finding in him, as she said, that warmth 
of imagination which was gpeded to supply her system with a 
corrective to the monotony of life. 

“ It is unreal, Norah, all this poetry and stuff. They make a 
passion out of-a sentiment, and call it Love. No woman ever 
yet, I suppose, made herself a fool for love. They go melancholy 
more out of spite, je.alousy, and shame, because other girls will 
laugh at them, and then people say they are breaking their hearts 
for love. Stuff and rubbish ! Never let mo hear, Norah, that 
you are in love. Perhaps—you are au impulsive creature— 
2 )erha 2 )s some day a foolish animal with a beard will pretend to 
rave about your dark eyes, and you will weakly let him kiss your 
chock, and mumble over your hands, as if that could afford him 
any satisfaction. It will be from vanity and W'eakness, nijnd, 
that you will yield to him—vanity and weakness. But as for 
love, Norah, there is no such thing, except, 1 8 U 2 ipose ”—and here 
her eyes softened—“ except the love that a mother bears her 
children. I have felt some of it since I had you, Norah.” 

We anticipate. Miss Ferens, when she brought the child to 
this quiet place, began educating her on a plan of her own. 
First, there was to be no tenderness shown. She was convinced 
that tenderness only made peo 2 }le weak; and if it had not been 
for the old nurse, who lavished kisses and embraces on the little 
thing at morning, at night, and all day, when her mistrgss was 
not looking, little Norah would have grown up with no outward 
signs of affection. Miss Ferens herself was the child’s only 
instructress, but she taught her well; and the nurse, with a 
mine of old-world stories, su 2 )plemented the dry crusts of know¬ 
ledge, so that the girl’s imagination fed on fairy and goblin tales 
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like other children who had story-books. She grew up silent and 
reserved in presence of her protectress, loquacious only while she 
was with her nurse, to whom she poured out all her thoughts and 
hopes—simple enough, and amounting only to dreams of some 
happy future, when her father, and'Jack, and she /ihould'live 
together. As the time rolled on, as the child of six years grew 
up a tall girl of fourteen, she was even more silent before her 
guardian, and always more loquacious with her nurse. Twice a 
year came her father,, on those occasions armed with a present 
for the child, dressed with such care as befitted the occasion, and 
even invariably decorated with a collar, one of those lofty struc¬ 
tures which, twenty years ago, were associated in one’s imagination 
with Hampstead Heath on a Sunday^ or Greenwich Park on a 
public holiday. The girl found nothing amiss ; it was her father, 
the one person in the world, except,Jack, that she had to love. 
MyJes, after asking permission to come by letter, was received by 
Miss Ferens herself, who presently retired, and sent in Norah. 
She further showed her sense of what was right by sending in a 
tray with cake, bread-and-butter, and fragrant coffee. The supply 
was estimated by Miss Ferens’s own idea of a healthy appetite, 
and was, consequently, to Myles Cuolahan merely a little episode 
in the day’s eating, a passing mouthful, a slight stay-stomach, 
which left a pleasant recollection behind, but no solid satisfaction. 
He used invariably—his daughter always declaring, against the 
truth, that she had had tea, and wanted nothing—to clear the 
whole board, taking the bread-and-butter, twenty slices, or there¬ 
abouts, in one instalment, piled together, and the cake, a trifle of 
ten inches or so in diameter by four or five high, in two or three 
bites. Then he drank up all the coffee, and then he began to 
talk about Jack. 

“ Now, tell me all about Jack,” Norah cried when the coffee 
was gone. 

As the years grew dim the real Jack passed away, and an ideal 
Jack grew up in her mind. Her father painted him in such 
lively colours as his powers of speech allowed, and the girl’s 
imagination supplied the rest. He was her knight, brave and 
strong, proof against all the temptations, whatever these might 
mean, which assail the Christian soldier—the temptations vaguely 
but fearfhlly spoken of in the Prayer-Book as those of the world, 
the flesh, and the devil. We can keep our maidens from two of 
these sources, at least. Eemains always the third, and that is 
the reason why for every woman is necessary the image of her 
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Knight, the warrior Great Heart, who shall fight for her against 
this invisible but frightful foe. That, too, is the reason why the 
nuns, who can have no Sir Galahad, glorify themselves by their 
mysterious spiritual alliance, and have no fear because they are 
the’bricles.of Christ. 

“ Tell me about Jack,’’ said Norah. 

She learned that he was tall, taller than her father j that he 
rode a pony; that he had books that filled a dozen shelves, and 
had read them all; that he drew continually strange diagrams 
of wheels and combinations of wheels on sheets of paj)er; that he 
had a lathe, in which he executed cunning contrivances in box¬ 
wood ; that he sang as he went about the world; that he was 
encouraged in all these pursuits by Mr. Fortescue ; that ”- 

“ Does ho never ask after me 1 ” Norah interrupted. 

“ Is it ask after you, alaunah 1 And why would a boy like 
Jack think about a little lass like you 1 He talks about his books, 
and then he asks after me.” 

Poor Norah! and she always thinking of him. Not true either, 
for J.ick did ask about her, though not with the tender interest 
that she would have wished ; for boys are selfish, and the stronger 
the boy’s nature the less he thinks of others, till there comes the 
softening touch which makes the man. 

Meantime Miss Ferens, who perceived that the time of passive 
obedience was gone, and that Norah was of an age to become a 
companion, tried to relax the sternness of discipline, and by en¬ 
couragement, by convcr.sation, endeavoured to persuade her that 
she jnight now t.'iJk at lea.st, if not act, with a certain independ¬ 
ence. But in vain. Norali, schooled by eight long years of 
cold severity, cotild not understand what she wislied. As well 
might Dr. Busby look for filial affection and warmth of trust 
from some youth whom he had just conscientiously flogged. She 
consulted Norah instead of ordering her; to her confusion the girl 
refused to be consulted. She gave up the stated hours of study ; 
the girl coutitiued to observe them. She asked where they should 
w.alk iuste.ad of making the choice herself; but Norah refused to 
choose. Was the girl a statue ? 

Beneath the rugged face, which was only a mask, there,lurked 
the kindest heart; behind the harsh manner, which was partly 
natural and partly the result of educational prejudice, t"here was 
the tendercst yearning for love. Miss Ferens loved the child she 
had brought up. It was the very strength of her affection which 
made her impose severe tasks, and teach blind and unquestioning 
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surrender of will. Slie forgot that children love to laugh, because 
ihe never laughed herself, except sometimes, after the manner of 
the Sardinian, and at the ways of the male sex. Thus by some 
accident she had forgotten the existence of the imaginative faculty, 
and the necessity of knowing that as well as all the ^rest; hnd 
from breakfast till bed-time the little gifl was forced to keep her 
thoughts to herself. In the morning she woke up her old nurse, 
and told them to her; and as she grew older she continued to 
keep her awake at night with a flood of foolish, fond, and 
wondrous imagination. But to her guardian, silent, cold, un¬ 
communicative, obedient. 

One night, as Miss Ferens lay sleepless, mournfully thinking 
on the failure of her scheme, and devising the means of awaken¬ 
ing the girl’s softer nature, she heard unwonted sounds in the 
house. She sat up ; by the moonlight she perceived that her 
door, which she usually locked, was open—a thing which showed 
the trouble of her mind. She hastily got out of bed, and open¬ 
ing it wider, peered up and down the passage. All was dark; 
but all was not silent, because there was a murmur of voices, or 
rather a gentle ripple of one voice, and now and then a little 
burst of laughter, low and subdued ; and Miss Ferens trembled 
when she discovered that the laughter and the voice—a voice 
'that never laughed when it spoke to her—was Norah’s. Yes! 
in the room on the stairs, built out at the back, ■frhere Norah 
and the nurse slept, Norah was laughing and talking, though it 
was past eleven o’clock. In the top storey slept the maids. They, 
gocwl girls, were sound asleep, or at least were silent. 

Miss Ferens hesitated a moment, and then, wrapping herself 
in a dressing-gown, she crept softly along the passage and . . , 
feeling like a brigand . . . with a frightful dread that the world 
should see her or hectr of it . . . with a remorse born simultane¬ 
ously with the crime, and fully equal to that which might agitate 
the perpetrator of a thousand murders . . , with every nerve 
tingling in her frame . . . Miss Ferens came to the door and 
listened. The door was not shut. 

“Now go to sleep, Miss Norah,”the nurse was saying. “It’s past 
eleven^o’clock, and how shall I get you up to-morrow morning?” 

“ I’m not going to sleep till I please," answered the girl saucily. 
“ Nor shall you go to sleep till I please, nurse, and so you had 
better make up your mind to listen. Well, you know, when I 
sit and sit, saying nothing, but working and reading, opposite 
Miss Ferens, all the time I am thinking about Jack and father. 
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They are living together now, you know, and Jack is an apprentice, 
only not a common apprentice, and goes every day to learn en¬ 
gineering, while ray father does his work for Mr. Bayliss. I am 
so glad he has left off that horrid going about the country, poor 
dear. And you know at one o’clock, just as he has told me, I say 
to myself, ‘ There’s the 3inner-bell in the factory, and the men 
knock off work.’ Knock off; isn’t it funny 1 And there goes 
Jack home to dinner. As he goes along the street the people 
say, ‘ There goes handsome Jack! ’ Oh yes, they do because my 
father told me so. Then they have dinner together. I wonder 
what it is and who gets it ready. I forgot to ask him about 
that. They have nothing but cold water. I shall never drink 
anything but cold water either, because they don’t. Cold water 
and coffee and tea, you know, and nice things. I don’t tell Miss 
Kerens the reason, because she might langh at me, you know.”' 

“ My dear, Miss Susan never laughed at anybody.” 

“ Well, she might say something I should not like. Then, 
after dinner, back to work; my Jack near the great blazing 
furnace, not a bit afraid of the molten iron, and all about among 
the big wheels that look as if they would tear you to pieces—I’ve 
seen them in a picture—and quite cool, you know, as if they 
belonged to him and he were the master. My father told me so. 
And then the work finished and home to tea j and after tea. Jack-' 
gets out his boolcs and begins to work again at the things that 
will make him a great man.” 

“ Doesn’t he ever go out and enjoy himself, and flirt with the 
young ladies ? ” • 

“Nurse!’’said Norah, much offended, “he is not that sort 
of young man at all. He works.hard; and when he has done 
working, he sits with my father, who smokes a pipe, and then, 
they talk about me —not about young ladies, if you please. Well 
. . . and then, you know; then . . . when I’ve gone through 
all the day with them, .and followed them quite up to bed-time, 

I begin to think of the time when I shall go and Uvo with them 
too, and make their tea and coffee for<<^em, and keep the house. 
Nurse, I’m fifteen to-morrow; don’t you think—don’t you think, 
nurse, that the time will soon come? Miss Kerens has Jet me 
off lots of lessons and things lately : don’t you think that means 
that the time has almost come when I shall be allowed to go 
away and live with my father and Jack? Jack is a gentleman, 
you know; .and my father—oh ! he only wants the things that 
make a man look a gentleman to the rest dC the world. Jack will 
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teacb him those. You see, it isn’t as if he wns a rough, coarse, 
common man ; not as if he were a wicked man—one of the peoj>le 
who use dreadful language, and make yoti friglitened in the 
Street. My father is a good man, and a bravo man, like all his 
ancestors, the kings of Connaught. Nurse, what do y<ju think 1 ” 

Nurse only grunted a gentle snore.* She had dropped off 
sound asleep, and the conclusion of Norah’s long speech was de¬ 
livered to the unsympathetic furniture, and to Miss Ferens, out¬ 
side the door. 

“Nurse, you’re a nasty, selfish thing, to go off to sleep just 
when "- 

Here she stopped, for there was something uncanny in talking 
loud to a sleeping woman in a sleeping house, and in the night; 
so Norah closed her eyes, and in a moment, fast asleep, Was away 
in Esbrough with Myles and Jack, , 

Miss Ferens crept back to her room, feeling more lonely and 
desolate than ever she had felt in her life before, and lay awake 
all night. The child, then, was not a statue; not a machine; 
not a cold creature with a gr.iceful form; but warm with life, 
love, and imagination. And all her life, all her love, all her 
imagination, were given to her father and the memory of the boy 
she had not seen for ten years, and would not know if she met 
him in the street. “ A rough, coarse, vulgar workm.an fellow ! ” 
thought Miss Ferens, “ like her rough, coarse, worthless father ! ’’ 
For Miss Ferens had never forgotten, what the child could not 
remember, the squalid room in Soho, and the blear-eyed, drunken 
Irishman, who nearly murdered his own daughter. “ Reformed, 
indeed !” she said. “What reform can refine the sordid nature 
of the man 1 Reformed! and what reform can make him a fit¬ 
ting companion for the girl 1 ” What had she neglected in her 
teaching that had brought about this result.? She had educ.ated 
the girl to know all that w'omen usually know, and more; she had 
taught her the arts of refinement; given her a taste for the 
highest art; made her love music, painting, literature ; kept her 
from every rough influence ; made her physically strong and well 
—and this was the end of it. No repugnance to leave the life 
of lighj; and refinement; no feeling of superiority to the belongings 
from which she had been rescued ; no shrinking from associa¬ 
tion with common people .and vulgar things; no .aversion to 
drunken friends and ... Oh ! it was dreadful to think, to think 
that the child she had nurtured so c.arofully should want to 
leave her, just when she was becoming a friend and a companion. 
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In the bitterness of her licart, she determined nt first to make 
no delay in granting the girl’s wish : she might go when she 
l)Icased ; she might go the next day—and then—then, the waters 
of Marali overflowed her soul, as she thought of the lonely life 
tliitt would be her own wlfen the girl had gone. 

Tlie love that grows up in the heart untold, and lies there a 
scaled fountain, with all its infinite possibilities of untold tender¬ 
ness, is stronger, fuller than that which lavishes its strength in 
a thousand embraces, caresses, and little soft words of sweetness; 
just as a river flowing through a desert country is stronger and 
fuller than one which is wasted and attenuated by being drained 
awa}' into an infinite number of little rivulets of irrigation, mak¬ 
ing the meadows smile, where nature has been supplemented by 
the hand of man. But the big solitary river is there waiting its 
time, even though, like one, of those mighty streams which flow 
through the frozen lands of Siberia, its time seems well-nigh im¬ 
possible to arrive. For ten years Jliss Ferens hid away in her 
lieart an affection for the child which almost equalled the love of 
a mother. There was not a movement that she did not watch j 
not a development that she did not notice ; not a growth in any 
(iiroelion that she did not care for . . . all but one. Where had 
she failed i Her father had brought her up, as she had brought 
up Norah. Not till the last few minutes of his life, when the 
old man strained her fingers in his dying clutch, arid poured out 
ill his death the few passionate words of love which, had he 
ultored them years before, would have changed the lives of both 
—not till then did Miss Ferens understand what place she.had 
held in the old scholar’s heart; nor did she ever understand how 
the })oor man yearned for some of the outward signs of affection 
which he had never encouraged. 

In the early morning, when through the window, which looked 
towards the cast, she saw the saffron morning dawn, and the 
first long rays of the coming sun shoot up into the sky, white- 
clothed heralds that came through the golden portals to tell of 
the coming lord of day—then, when in her garden the birds 
sang out their morning hymns, while through the open window 
came the faint perfumes of the awakened flowers, the breath of 
the summer—then, with the dawn, came upon the woman’s dis¬ 
tracted heart a gracious light of heaven, the gift that liever fails 
to those who lead the life of Christ. For then she understood. 
All in a moment—all with a flash, like the sudden lightning glare 
that shone upon the heart of Saul and made him Christian: and, 
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turning her face upon her pillow, Susan Ferens wept tears of joy 
and sorrow, and thanked God. Then she softly clrept out of bed, 
wrapped herself once more in her dressing-gown, and noiselessly 
passed along the passage into Norah’s room. The nurse was 
sleeping at her end of the room, the ^rl was sleeping at hers— 
sleeping with the careless grace of youth—one bare arm, from 
which the sleeve had slipped up to the neck, lying over her head 
upon the pillow—her face, with the great eyes closed and the 
long lashes sweeping the cheek, lying half turned towards the 
light—a smile upon her parted lips—the throat, still too slender 
in her yet early maidenhood, but white and shapely—the unbut¬ 
toned linen thrown back impatiently, as if to catch the air. 

Miss Ferens stood over her bed and watched her. As she 
watched she smiled. “ The child will teach me more before I 
have done,” she murmured. “ I think I understand what it is 
that men mean by beauty. This is how Haidee looked when 

‘-her sweet lips mummred like a brook, 

A wordless music, and her face so fair, 

Stirred with her dream as rose-leaves witli the air.’ ” 

“ Why had she come there 1 ” she asked herself. What could 
she do or say 1 Nothing. Only she stooped and kissed her lips. 
The girl shook her liead as if impatiently, ;ind murmured in her 
dreams, “Jack ! de.ar Jack !” 

So, with another pang at her heart, but lighter and better. 
Miss Ferens went back to her room and sat at the window think- 
ing,.w'hilc the sun went up, and dawn turned into daj-. Then 
she dressed, stepped out, and went out for an hour’s pull on the 
silent river. When she came back Norah was in the garden, 
silent, shy, and obedient, doing what she had been told to do. 
Miss Ferens said nothing but the usual good morning; but 
after breakfast, when the lessons should begin, she put the books 
aside, and took the girl with her into the garden. 

“ Norah,” she said, stroking her hair fondly, and patting her 
cheeks, “ I want to tell yon a story that concerns you.” Norah 
looked at her surprised. “ Yes. Do not interrupt me, my child. 
Let me,begin from the beginning." 

She began. She told how she herself had been brought up 
without a mother, by a father apparently cold, hard, and stern ; 
how not till the end had she understood the space she had filled 
in his heart—not till tlie last night had she understood what she 
herself might have been to him. And then, with a trembling 
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voice and eyes dimmed with tears, she told how she had heard 
voices in the night, crept out of bed and listened. As she spoke 
she fondled the girl still, but now with both hands. Norah, not 
daring to look up, took one of her hands and kissed it. 

“Norah,” cried Miss Fdrens at last, with a sort of passionate 
outbreak, “as I was to my father, you have been to me—and my 
fault, as it was his—^my fault. My dear, my darling, my one thing 
in life! I have loved you better than any mother from the day you 
came to my arms. I have never told you so—I have left you to 
find out, perhaps when I died, perhaps never, I thought you 
cold and cruel because you showed me no love at all. Oh, child, 
child ! love me a little in return, or my heart will break ! ” 

It was the beginning of a new life in that house in the quiet 
Close. There was laughter now in it, and singing up and down 
the stairs; there was merriment over little things, jokes and great 
effects of humour, where outsiders would have found nothing to 
laugh at at all. Norah was natural, that was all. It w.os her 
nature to sing and laugh and to be happy ; it was'Miss Fei'cns’ 
nature to receive, sympathise, and return. The sternest woman, 
if you take her rightly, turns out to be some such shallow humbug 
as this. Behind the most rigid independence, the most uiicoin- 
jiroinising claim for liberty of action, lies the disposition to prefer 
tlie state of slavery, provided the master be one she loves. Tlie 
hu.sband, if his wife loves him, rules her with a rod of iron wrapped 
in flowers, like the thyrsus of Bacchus (himself, in common with 
St. Peter, a married m.m). The maiden despises the lover who 
grovels before her, at least for his grovelling, which she knoTw will 
not last. The son rules the mother, especially if ho be a French¬ 
man j and, in spite of all the lectures of the screaming sisterhood, 
woman, unlike the Briton, ever, ever, ever shall be a slave. Per¬ 
haps I am a married man myself, and knoio the sex, 

CHAPTER III. 

A ■WORKMAN with the rest, Jack Armstrong entered the factory 
at six and left it at six. Hands and clothes black and grimy 
with oil, he took his part in the work of the day, obqdieut to 
orders, learning, bit by bit, the meaning and life of the gigantic 
machinery as a whole, of which his rough fellows only knew the 
part. A hard but a happy life; because day after day he felt his 
powers grow, and knew that he was, what he bad alwaj'S hoped 
to be, a mechanician. Now, there is no happiness upon this 
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earth to compare with that of feeling yourself fit for the work 
you think the best and highest. To this young man mechanics 
and the study of mechanics seemed the basis on which all future 
civilisation was to be built. By machinery life was to be simplified 
and rendered easier and nobler ; by the powers of ISFature and 
their application disease was to be stopped and want rendered 
impossible; by the teaching of mechanics the youthful intellect 
was to be trained. Like the Greek philosopher, he would have 
written on his gate, “ Let none, except the geometrician, enter 
here.” 

To some the wheels of a great engine-room seem like so many 
tyrants crying for the forced labour of the multitude, grinding 
out the souls of those who serve, rolling round and round in a 
ceaseless whirl—so that they cannot stay to think—the brains of 
those who watch and, wait upon them.. To Jack Armstrong they 
appeared in a different light. They were the limbs, the nerves, the 
muscles, of a beneficent monster created by the New Prometheus 
for the good Of the world. By tliis monster men are brouglit 
together; by his help they travel and know each other; by him 
they penetrate deeper and deeper into the laws of Nature ; by him 
they live a wider, deeper, and fuller life ; so that by machinery 
the world is destined to travel back through its centuries, and 
the longevity of the antediluvians shall be repeated, when man 
shall so use his threescore years and ten that they shall seem 
for work done and enjoyment had, longer than the span allotted 
unto Latnech. 

Ja«k lived among his wheels, llis evenings were given to 
reading or to experiments with his lathe. While he read, or 
while he stood at his work, Myles sat silent, watching with an 
affectionate respect the lad whotn he Ciilled his own.. Ho al.s(» 
smoked his pipe the while. On Saturday Jack assumed the 
garb of a gentleman, and walked over to Croxwold, where ho 
stayed over the Sunday. Myles’s Sabbath was chiefly spent in 
writing to Norah, taking a double allowance of tobacco, and, if 
truth must always be told, in philandering with some of the 
prettier among the female factory hands. In despite of his 
years—i^Iyles being now a good deal past fifty—he could still bo 
agreeable to such of the sex iis loved a persuasive tongue. It 
was thus a double life that the young man led. From Saturday 
to Monday the quiet country home with the village church and 
the old scholar, his benefactor. Mr. Fortcscue, chiefly for the 
young man’s sake, came out fri>in his solitary cell and eultiv.ited 
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the society of his neighbours. His good family name, his ample 
means, and the charm of his personal manners, made this easy 
for him. He gave Saturday evening dinners, to which came Paul 
Baj’liss, now tranquil in his mind about the . . . conveyance of 
property to himself. Wiflr him, his daughter Ella, a comely 
damsel who looked out upon the world from a mass of light- 
brown hair and a pair of blue eyes, in which her admirers saw 
infinite depths of thought and tenderness—as yet mute, as be¬ 
comes a maiden of eighteen. Ella was a pretty girl who kilew 
that fact. Thither, too, came Captain Pcrrymont and his son 
Frank, a year or two older than Jack. The Captain, reserved 
and wrapped in his own subjects, took little notice of the young 
people, and came chiefly to talk with Mr. Fortescue over sub¬ 
jects which he could work up into his favourite pursuits. What¬ 
ever importance Mr. Bastahle attached to the divining-rod, in 
the mind of Captain Perrymont it remained a great and irrefrag¬ 
able proof of at least one half of magic. In his own old house 
he carried on the same experiments which deluded the wise men 
of the Middle Ages—always seeing the prize dangling before his 
eyes, and always seeing it elude his grasp. Frank Perrymont 
took small interest in his father’s pursuits. He was a soft and 
dreamy youth : had a portfolio full of poems, and was chiefly re¬ 
markable for a general inaptitude for useful or practical business. 
Like most thoroughly unpractical men, he had been at Oxford. 

“ Life,’’ said the Captain, one day after dinner, “ should be a 
long struggle to wrest from the jealous Powers the secrets that 
keep the W’orld in motion.” 

“Life,” said his son, “should be a long struggle after the ex¬ 
pression of thought.” 

“ Thought,” said Mr. Fortescue, “ is based on a knowledge of 
Nature. When that is small, thought is speculation ; as that 
grows larger, thought becomes induction.” 

“ Life,” said Mr. Bayliss, “ is, as I take it, a battle to get the 
better of everybody else. The weakest goes to the wall. What 
do you say, Jack ?” 

“ I think,” said Jack, “ that there is only one thing fit to live 
for, and that is to make everything in the world the slavf of our 
ingenuity. The greatest man is the inventor.” 

Each struck the key-note of his character; and the old scholar 
looked from one to the other, resting his eyes, bent with a sort 
of wonder, on the boy he had brought up. 

“What says my Ella ? ” asked Bayliss, turning to-the girl. 
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Frank Perryinont looked sharply <at her. She looked at Jack 
for a moment and blushed, but only smiled a reply. Had the 
girl found any words and dared to use them, she would have re¬ 
plied, “Life means love-making with Jack Armstrong.” Paul 
Bayliss partly read her thoughts, because his daughter was the only 
person in the world whose interests he cared for, except his own. 
He, too, looked at Jack for a moment, and became thoughtful. 

Occasionally Paul Bayliss would invite Jack to his own parties. 
These were formal receptions, with a dinner at which there was 
a great quantity of silver plate, and much conversation over the 
wine, of which Mr. Bayliss was lavish. Hospitality, at least, 
was one of his virtues. After dinner there would be a little music 
in the drawing-room, where Ella wohld warble a few ballads at 
her father’s request, or play an elaborate piece with perfect exe¬ 
cution and no expression. And then the father would talk to 
Jack about his progress, and hint solemnly at possible splendours 
before him, if all went well. Jack laughed when he thought of 
the pompous air of patronage: he partly saAv the nature of the 
man, how selfish he was, how keen after his own interests, how 
sharp and cunning, how ready to embrace every opportunity of 
getting something more for himself. He only confided his 
opinion to Mr. Fortescue and to Myles. 

“ Mr. Bayliss,” said the former, “ is a self-made man. That 
means that he has had to assert himself, and has rubbed off all 
those little angularities which make sensitive men loth to j)ush 
themselves. In such a man wo look for the traces of early rough¬ 
ness-.- we expect to find an undue estimate of the merits of success ; 
there will probably be a little self-assertion. But I have always 
understood that Mr. Bayliss is an honourable and an upright 
man.” 

“ I dare say he is,” said Jack; “ but he seems to care no more 
for the hands than if they were machines.” 

“ Paul Bayliss,” said Myles, “ is a great man, Jack. He’s 
made all his money himself. It’s beautiful to see how he goes 
about, like a cock-turkey, bubbling with conceit. And, faith, he’s 
got plenty to be conceited about, and right he is to bubble. I 
remember when ho used to sing as small as a she-robin on a 
frosty day. Paul Bayliss is a great man. And as for the hands, 
wliy. Jack asthore, what are they worth, most of them, with the 
drink and the waste ? Their souls are not worth the trouble of 
damning or saving. What are you to do,” he went on grandly, 
“ with people who drink ? ” 
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“Captain Perryraont is almost as bad,” said Jack. “Ha 
thinks about nothing but the philosopher’s stone. He came into 
the workshop the other day on purpose to get me to translate a 
passage that bothered him. I never saw such stuff for a sensible 
man to read, and told hito so. What do you think he said, 
Myles 1 He said that it was wiiste of time and trouble to invent 
and make machines, smelting furnaces, and the rest of it, because 
in a year or two he was going to show the way of transmuting 
all metals into gold, silver, or anything we want.” 

“ That would bo grand, too,” Scoid Myles. “ Think of being 
rich, and nothing to do but to lie on your back and talk of ould 
Ireland !" 

Society in Esbrough was like a planetary system moving round 
two suns, represented by Paul Bayliss and Captain Perrymont. 
The planets, that is to say, pioved in their regular ellipses, with 
these two for the focL Those who respected ancient birth owned 
allegiance to Perrymont: those who affected native industry and 
the power of success worshipped Paul Bayliss. And the two 
suns themselves, with no jealousy or envy of each other, accepted 
tlie position thrust upon them, and behaved as royally as the 
two kings of Brentford. About the rest of Esbrough society, 
however, Jack was careless. Frank Perryraont he liked whenever 
he could find time to talk to him; Piiul BaylLss bored him; the 
Captain irritated while he interested him ; Ella Bayliss he hardly 
ever noticed; and the quiet parsonage of Croxwold was the only 
place where ho turned for reist. There was, however, one other 
house in Esbrough at which he was a weekly visitor, and oLthat 
house, strangely enough, he never spoke to Mr. Fortescue. It 
was the house oceupied by Mrs.'Merrion. Mrs. Merrion rented 
a villa which stood, itself of considerably better standing in villa 
rank, exactly opposite the cottage of Myles Cuolahan. She was a 
widow; a tall, handsome woman, who might be any age from 
thirty to forty ; her features were good, but too strongly marked ; 
her eyes full; her lips full; her bust full; her hands white, 
shapely, and rather fat. She had black hair, and plenty of it; 
black eyebrows, black eyes, and the rosiest of lips: everything 
about her seemed to cry out for very ripeness, like some rich pear 
that waits but .a touch to drop. She had come to the town about 
the time that Jack was apprenticed to Mr. Bayliss. She wore, 
then, the deepest crape, and spoke in solemn whispers broken by 
melancholy sighs. She gave no reference to the landlord of the 
house she rented, but paid her rent six'months in advance. And 
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she settled down, accompanied by a lady who was none other 
than Mrs. Keziah Bastable. Bastable, as we have hinted, on 
removing' himself out of sight, neglected to furnish his wife with 
his address or any portion of Paul Bayliss’s three thousand 
pounds. Then Mrs. Bastable disappeared, too, from Esbrough, 
which was her native town, and for a space of years was no more 
seen. When she came back, in the evident capacity of humble 
companion, she hunted up her old friends, and informed them 
that she was living with her husband's second cousin, a widow, 
Mrs. Mcrrion. From the same source the Esbrough people learned 
that the late Mr. Merrion had died in some foreign service, the 
nature of ■which was left to imagination. Some .averred that he 
was killed in the army of Garibaldi; «ome said he fell in action, 
being .an officer in the Indian service ; while others, more daring, 
declared that they knew Mr. Merrion to have been a scion of a 
noble house, and that he was a general in the Confederate service. 
And presently it became known that this was the correct version 
of the story, because the widow herself said so. 

PeojJe with whom Mrs. Bastable was connected by relation¬ 
ship were in too humble circumstances to call upon the young 
widow, but some of the ladies belonging to the higher soci.al 
riink did so. Yet the acqu.aintance never ripened into friend- 
shijt; there w.as something wanting in Mrs. Merrion ; she lacked, 
perh.aps, some little secret indications of gentle breeding which 
Only ladies notice ; or perhaps, as she said herself, she made the 
husb.ands discontented with their wives. The clergyman and 
the .clergyman’s wife called and received her subscriptions 
regularly for all the “ objects.” Mrs. Merrion tossed them her 
guineas genenilly with a contemptuous remark and the threat 
that she should discontinue for the future. But the year came 
round, and Mrs. Merrion’s annual guinea .appeared again in the 
list. Why she did it she could hardly tell. 

“ It’s a sinful waste and a throwing a'U'.ay, Jenny,” said Mrs. 
Bastable, who, oddly enough, always called her Jenny when no 
one was present, and Adelaide “before comp.any.” “It’s a 
wicked waste, Jenny.” 

“ So it is, Keziiih,” Mrs. Merrion replied. “ So it is. But 
when {hey come with their stories and their lamentations—1 
never cohld resist giving money to a beggar, .and never shall. 
Lord ! H I had all the money that I’ve given aw.ay.” 

One day as Mrs. B.ast.able, who spent most of her time at the 
window making observations on the passers-by, was in her usual 
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place of observation, sbe saw, to her great astonUbment, Mr. 
Myles Cuolahaii dressed in clerk-like fashion, with black coat 
and collar, carrying an niubrella instead of a thick stick, and 
no jjack on his back. With him was a young gentleman in 
whose features Mrs. Bastable recognised, with still greater 
amazement, the face of him who had for a short period acted as 
page to the House of Divination. 

“Lord bless'my soul!” she cried out, waking up Mr-s. 
Merrion, who was taking an afternoon nap. “ If it isn’t our 
Jack and that limb of the devil, Myles Cuolahan.” 

Mrs. Merrion started up with a curious look of terror on her 
face, and rushed to the window, peering carefully behind tlie 
curtains. The terror instantly subsided, but not before Mrs 
Bastable had noticed it. 

“ I see a handsome boy of twenty or so,” said Mrs. Merrion, 
“ and a man of lifty. Who* is ‘ our Jack ’ 1 ” 

“ How frightened you looked, Jenny ! ” said kirs. Bastable 
softly. “It isn’t the first time you’ve looked so. AVho is it 
you’re afraid to see 1 ” 

“ Those that ask nothing, Keziab,” said Mrs. Merrion, “ are 
certain to get told no lies.” 

It may be gathered from the above that the conversation t)f the 
ladies in their strict privacy was not restrained by those fetters 
of politeness which hinder the flow of natural talk in society. 

“Who’s ‘ onr Jack’?” repeated Mrs. Merrion. “Such a 
vulgar expression ! as if he was your son, or your knife-grinder, 
or your commercial traveller. What a handsome boy! Look at 
him turning round. I don’t think I ever saw such a handsome 
boy. Oh, .you curly-headed darling ! I’d like to take your curls 
in my hands and kiss your rosy lips for you till you kissed me 
again, I would.” 

“Jenny,” said Mrs. Biistable, “at least be respectable. I may 
be vulgar, but I never ”- 

“You never what?” cried the other, flushing all over. 
“ Keziab Bastable, I’ve shook women for less ! ’’ 

“Lord bless mo, Jenny!” replied the other, “you make me 
all of a flutter. Look, they’ve gone in there. Jenny, it’s no 
good talking, I must find out whether Myles Cuolahata’s seen 
my husband. Myles knows everybody, my dear, and where to 
find everybody.” 

Mrs. Merrion was back in her easy-chair by the fire, with her 
eyes half closed, “ Go and call upon him, then,” she answered. 
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“ and find out ; and when yon come back bring me handsome 
Jack. Your Jack, indeed ! He ought to be my Jack.” 

Mrs. Bastable tossed her head at these ill-regulated words, 
and went to put on her “things.” She found Myles taking 
off his coat, as his wont was, to t^eiiis tea in comfort. 

“It’s nigh upon tea years, Mr. Cuolahan," she said, “since 
you saw me last.” 

The Irishman surveyed her steadily for a few minutes; then 
he• recollected her face. “An’ a fine woman stOl,” he said, 
rising and offering a seat; “ a purty woman still, Mrs. Bastable. 
And how’s business with the hanky-panky ? ” 

“ I’ve not come to talk about my good looks, Mr. Cuolahan,” 
replied the lady, softened by the compliment. “ How are you 1 
and how’s Jack i ” 

• At that moment Jack entered. 

“ It is Mrs. Bastable, Myles,” he said, shaking hands. “ How 
are you, Mrs. Bastable t and what have you done with all the 
spirits 1 ” 

“ There never was such a boy for fearlessness,” she answered. 
“ There, Mr. Cuolahan, I give you my word that I've gone up 
the stairs at night, and sat down and screamed with the terror. 
Voices on the landings were nothing, because there was voices 
under the bed, for that m.atter, if you were afraid of voices. 
But you don’t like fingers in your hair, and at your throat; it 
isn’t pleasant to have your legs pinched and your face slapped. 
Some people ran away from the house when they heard footsteps 
tramping, and saw marks of naked feet on the sand; but I 
didn’t mind that. Spirruts that tramp and make marks in the sand, 
and talk to each other night and day, I don’t mind, and never 
did; but them that play tricks I do not like, and don’t mind 
saying so. Only that boy there, he never feared any of them.” 

“ It was a queer house,” said Jack, “ and some day I mean to 
ask Bastable how he did it. Where is Bastable 1 ” 

“ Gone,” replied his wife, taking out her handkerchief. 

“ Is he dead ? ” asked Myles. “ Well I’m sorry ; but the best 
of us must die. Bastable wasn’t among the best, certainly, or 
else ”—— 

“ He’s left me,” she sobbed out; “ and I thought, Mr. Cuolahan, 
that you ihight have seen him on the road.” 

“ I am no longer on the road,” replied Myles proudly ; “ I am 
collector of rents and receiver to Mr. Paul Bay] iss, Esquire and 
Justice of the Peace. Mr. Bayliss is not too proud to give a lift 
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to an old friend, and the best thing the old friend can do is to sink 
the past, take the favours, and do the work.” 

“And what is the boy doing 1 ” 

“Jack has been educated, Mrs, Bastable, since he went to help 
the hanky-panky. He’s a gentleman, as.a lady of your penetra¬ 
tion must have found out by this time, and he’s going to be an 
engineer. Jack Armstrong is a gentleman.” 

“ Is his name Armstrong 1 There were Armstrongs once in 
Esbrough,” Mrs. Bastable said. 

“ And so there will be again, ma’am; for Jack is the last of 
the ould stock, and he doesn’t look like lettmg the breed die 
out, does he ? ” 

Mrs. Bastable started to* her feet and caught the boy by the 
shoulders, looking at his face. 

“ Lord ! ” she cried, “ he .isn’t Johnny Ai-mstrong’s son ? ” ■ 

“ That and nothing else,” said Myles. 

“ I thought I knew his face. And to think that Johnny Arm¬ 
strong’s sou was in my house ten years ago, and me not to know 
it! Now look here, Myles Cuolahan, there’s one thing you’ll 
please to remember; however you got hold of Johnny Armstrong’s 
sou you know best, but the Armstrongs were gentlemen always, 
though Johnny did go down in the world. Never you let out to 
any one that the boy here was ever . . . ever ... in my house.” 

“ I am not ashamed of it, Mrs. Bastable,” said Jack. 

“ Perhaps not; and you’ve done nothing to be ashamed of, nor 
me neither. But I don’t tell people that I can bring ghosts into 
their houses by swarms if only the right man gets hold ot, me, 
nor I don’t want people to know. You are a gentleman, Mr. 
Jack Armstrong; I know all about your family, though who your 
mother was I don’t know. She was Cumberland born, she was. 
You are going to get up in the world. Don’t let out by even a 
whisper that you’ve ever worn a page’s dress, and I shan’t. Myles 
Cuolahan, you’ll remember. As for my husband, I think he 
must be dead, or else he’d want me again, because he’s the greatest 
mesmerist in all the world, and I’m the greatest clairvoyong. If 
he were not dead, he’d be back again, throwing me into my old 
trances. But he is either dead or far off, for I never feel him as 
I used to. Oh ! he’s dead ! he’s dead ! my poor man ! 

“ Don’t take on,” whispered Myles. “ There’s plenty of good 
men left in the world disconsolate like yourself, more’s the pity.” 
But Mrs. Bastable refused to listen to the voice of gallantry, and 
retreated across the road to Laburnum villa. 
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A djgf or two afterwards, as Jack was passing on liis way homo 
from vyork, be met a lady who accosted him to bis great astoiiisb- 
raent. 

“Mr. Armstrong,” she said, with tlie sweetest of smiles. “ It 
sorely i» Mr. Armstrong, is it not ? S tboiigiit so. We are near 
Beigbbours, Mr. Armstrong, and I learn that you are acquainted 
with Mrs. Bastable—my companion, in fact," she added, with a 
clianning candour; “her late husband was my second cousin. 
My name is Merrion, and I shall bo very glad if you will come 
over any evening that you can sp.are from your studies.” 

Jack was in his workman’s dress, but in Esbrongh these things 
are not much regarded. 

“ Come this evening, then, Mr. Armstrong,” continued the 
widow. “ Come and take tea with us. Go home and make 
yourself presentable, and we avill wait for you.” 

She smiled and nodded, and tripped away across the ro.ad, 
the airiest of full-grown sylphs. Jack turned moodily into the 
cottage. 

“ Here is a bore, Myles,” he grumbled. “ I’ve got to go and 
have tea with Mrs. Merrion, to meet Mrs. Bastable, just when I 
wanted a long evening’s work.” 

“ Never mind the work. Jack. It’s in great good luck ye are. 
I saw her go by yesterday. Oh, the Saints 1 ” Myles lifted his 
eyes to heaven, and went on preparing hLs coffee. “ Be thank¬ 
ful, Jack—ye will be when your my ago—when a purty woman 
speaks to you. Go ; put on your best clothes—tliim as ye wear 
at Mr. Bayliss’s—aud be civil to thim both. That Mrs. Bast.i,ble’s 
not bad-looking—I’ve seen worse—for an Euglish-woman; but 
too much jowl.” 

“ Why, her eyes are like oysters,” said Jack. 

“ And what can be better than oysters, tell me now ? There’s 
pearls in oysters, too.” 

When Jack presented himself, he found Mrs. Merrion dressed 
to receive him ; over-dressed, a little; but the heavy folds of 
her black velvet fell gracefully round her tall, full figure, and the 
gold chains and bracelets glittered and shone in the lamplight. 
Jack noticed how white her hands were, though.rather large; 
how full and lustrous her eyes were : and he saw—for Jack was 
observant—^that there was the slightest suspicion of rouge upon 
her velvet cheeks. 

“ Is it not provoking, Mr. Armstrong 1 ” she cried. “ Mrs. 
Bastable has got one of her headaches this evening, and you will 
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have to mope yourself to death with me. Do you think you can 
bear my company for a whole evening 1 Stay with me an hour, 
and then you shall go whenever you like. And now, if you will 
rill" the bell, you shall have some tea.” 

Mrs. Merrion’s tea meaflt a dainty spread, hastily improvised 
by one who was experienced in “petites surprises.” It was 
only an hour or so since she had invited Jack ; but there were 
delicate cutlets, a little curry, pllt6 cut in slices, toast covered 
with toothsome little fish, and a bottle of French wine. All this 
was at Jack’s end: at her own was a little tray with coffee. 

“ Now, Mr. Armstrong, give me the least little bit of curry— 
it is prawn curry, made by myself, with cocoa-nut in it; and 
you may give me a single glass of wine—it is Cos Estournel; 
and then let me see you make a good tea.” 

Jack laughed, and had n,s good a dinner as he had ever sat 
down to—even at Mr. Fortescue’s. After the coffee, Mrs. 
Merrion placed him in an easy-chair, and sat down opposite to 
him. She twisted a cigarette for him, but Jack refused it; 
whereupon she looked with lunging at it for a moment, and put 
it back in the cigarette-box. And then she began to ask him 
questions. 

Slie had a wheedling way, half of flattery, half of pretended 
interest, under which this innocent Oherubin succumbed in a 
moment, and bared his whole life. To be sure there w'as no 
reason why he should not. Then she pl.aycd to him—gentle 
music, with the passion in it of those who are loved, not of those 
who love; such us should be sung in some island where^it is 
always afternoon, while lovers lie in arbours and gaze into the 
depths of each other’s eyes. And then she sang, in a low and 
soft voice, that could be strong and swelled up at intervals, as if 
the depths of her nature could find expression in trumpet tones, 
if necessary. And then, while the young man’s nerves were all 
quivering with excitement—for what mechanician or mathe¬ 
matician was ever deaf to music 1 —she came back to her chair, 
turned the lamp half down, so that the light of the fire alone 
was reflected back from the pictures, and brought out great 
masses of red colour, with deep and black shade in the curtains. 
And then, in a murmurous voice, she began to talk. 

Jack was sitting—how he got there- I do not know, nor did 
he—on the low stool at her feet. She was twining her fingers 
about his curly locks, and dropping out her silver stream of 
sentences—all disjointed—as if she wanted no answer to any of 
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them, and let her thoughts glide as they would. But she never 
took her hand from him; and as she spoke her fingers stroked 
his cheek, or lightly touched his eyes, or played with his curls. 

“Jack Armstrong . . . Jack . . . it’s a pretty name ... 
you know I liked you the very first time I ever saw you .. 
My poor husband, the General, always said that if we had any 
children one should be Jack. But we never had any—I was 
too young, or he was too old ... I don’t know ... He died 
two' years ago. You are a very handsome boy, Jack. Let me 
call you Jack; not Mr. Armstrong, it’s too stiff. And you shall 
call me by my name—Adelaide. ... Do you like Adelaide? 
Adelaide Constance. Call me Constance if you like it better. 
Call me Sappho—call me Doris—call me Lalage or Chloris— 
only, only call me thine. . . . What nonsense 1 . . My husband’s 
sister. Lady Susan—but you are not interested in me and my 
people. . . . You are a very handsome boy, indeed. Jack, and 
I mean to be very fond of you. ... I am ever so much older 
than you, though you are so big and strong. How old arc you ? 
Twenty? Why I am four-and-twenty—^twenty-four . . . poor 
me! getting an old, old, withered woman ! You men oiijy 
care for a woman so long as she has got her early freshness of 
youth and good looks. When they are gone, your love goes too, 
and you let us die—^if we can die—or live, if you call it life, 
without love. Love?—^your time is not come yet, Jack, but it 
will, some day . . . and then you will know. Love?—Jack, 
there is nothing in the world else worth living for. You may 
invent your machines, and be as clever as you can. But they 
are only good for one thing—^to make money, and then to marry 
and spend it with the girl you love. This is a beautiful country. 
There are always some men slaving and working to put money 
together j and when they are dead, there are always their sons, 
spending it in making themselves happy. Make up your mind 
to save money, Jack, and spend it yourself. Invent something 
that will force other people to pile up a great fortune for you 
before you are forty. Then go up to London and enjoy it. 
Flowers are nice, and so is sunshine—so is champagne—so is 
music r . . but Jack—Jack—remember—remember—remember 
that all these things are nothing without a wife to enjoy them 
with.” 

As she spoke she stooped her head, and lightly kissed him on 
the forehead. 

“Go,” she said, “you are only a boy; and they would tell 
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yon I have been corrupting you. That is nonsense. Yon are a 
man almost—quite—very soon you will know that I am right 
Work, Jack. Make money as fast as you can, because money 
brings love, and champagne, and feasts; it brings bright eyes 
and merry voices; it turns the earth into heaven.” 

Jack felt giddy and ashamed as he rose. 

“ Jack,” Mrs. Merrion went on in quite a different voice, 
“ Mrs. Bastable is a shocking pump. There is no good coming 
here to meet her. Come only when she is out, and yon and I 
can sit here and talk to each other. My Pauline 1 brought from 
Paris. She will not talk, you know.” 

Jack wondered why Pauline should not talk if she pleased; 
but he did not say so, and’ presently repaired homewards. The 
snoring of honest Myles pealed loud and long in the cottage.j 
and Jack tossed about in bis bed with troubled dreams and 
heated thoughts. 

As for, Mrs. Merrion, that 'excellent woman went to her 
bedroom, where a lire was burning; she took off her finery, 
certainly looking considerably over four-and-tweuty when it'Was 
gone, and then she smoked a cigarette with a hot glass of 
brandy and water. Mrs. Bastable, who had indeed spent the 
evening in tho kitchen with Pauline, had neither brandy and 
water, nor cigarette, nor fire in her room. Perhaps she had the 
blessings of a calm conscience. I have long suspected that 
people who ought, considering the W'ays of their lives, to be the 
most sleepless and dream-haunted, pass the most innocent and 
refreshing nights. At least, whatever Mrs. Merrion’s conscience 
might have been, she slept like a babe of six months old. 

That was the beginning of Jack’s periodical visits to Laburnum 
Villa. Henceforth it was understood that on Friday night he 
was to spend the evening with Mrs. Merrion. It must not be 
supposed that this lady devoted the whole time to such conver¬ 
sation as we have described. Jack found it, after a time, sugary, 
and would have no more of it. Her talk about flowers, and 
champagne, and music bored him, partly because he did not 
understand the connection of these refinements with his own life. 
Then she had the good sense to see that he became irritated and 
suspicious when she talked about the kind of Loudon, life she 
liked best, and changed the subject. Bat her theme always 
came round to love, only now it was love in the country, with 
the buttercups in the meadows, and the factory chimney visible 
in the distance. The mind will only assimilate what it has a 
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taste for, and wliat it already knows something of, and Jack’s 
nature threw ofif the subtle poison of Mrs. Merrion’s suggestions 
as he washed his hands of the oil after the bell struck six. Ha 
called her Adelaide in the little drawing-room. She called him 
Jack, or sometimes dear Jack; but slie never kissed him now, 
because Jack was twenty-four, bearded, tall, and manly ; and he 
never even dreamed of kissing her. • 

youthful England is so wise that it will ])robably think this 
insensibility of Jack to juoceed from stupidity ; yet Jack was 
not stupid : or from a naturally cold heart j yet Jack was full of 
possible passion. 


CHAPTER IV. 

It was when Jack was completing his apprenticeship that a gre.at 
event happened to Myles Cuolahan. He got back Jiis daughter. 
Norah came home to live with him. The idea of her return was 
a brilliant thought hit upon in one of his visits to Bedesbury, 
where he went, now that his life was settled instead of nomadic, 
regularly every quarter. The same forms were always gone 
through, with coffee and cake, save that Norah, having com¬ 
municated to Miss Ferens a larger idea of her father’s appetite, 
the refection, though the same in kind, was wonderfully altered 
as regards quantity. 

“ And now, father,” said Norah, always anxious to know some¬ 
thing of the home life of that strange house where Jack and her 
fathSr lived in bachelor chummery ; “ now, father, tell me, please, 
something about your own life—^how you go on every day.” 

Myles laughed. He could not understand her longing to know 
all the details, even the smallest, of his daily life—a thing which 
seemed so simple to know. Besides he had told her already a 
dozen times. 

“ How we live, Norah i Well, then. I’ll begin at the beginning. 
The ould woman, she comes and makes breakfast. Ail the morn¬ 
ing I go collecting, and Jack, he goes hammering. Wo have 
our dinner at one, and at six, when Jack comes home, we have 
our teo ; and at nine, when Jack has done his work, we have our 
supper ; and then we go to bed at ten. Tljat is how we live." 

“ Tell me what the house is like.” 

Myles’s face brightened. 

“ ’Tis a jewel of a house. Norah, darliut, when will ye come 
and see it? Wait till I tell ye. There’s a creeper outside all in 
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flower now, because ’tia June, and it bangs eacli side of the porch. 
Tliere’s a garden in front, with a liiac-tree and flowers—roses and 
mignonette; and in the middle of the bed a raal shamrock, which 
Jack put there for me. And there’s two rooms downstairs, let 
alofie a lovely kitchen at the back, where I’d like to sit myself; 
but it isn’t manners, with Jack a gentleman. One of them rooms 
is mine, an’it’s there that we have our dinners and our teas; and 
the other is Jack’s where he’s got his lathe. His books is ail 
there, too, and a mighty lot he’s got on the shelves. Where the 
knowledge is all put away the Lord knows. There’s a table there 
too, and a couple o’ chairs ; and sometimes I sit there and watch 
him while the wheels go round—whirr-r-r—and he stands over 
it quiet and grave, like a praste .at a mass, and presently there it 
is, finished and done, neat and illigant.” 

It was .at this point that the idea came to him. “ Norah, my 
rosebud—Norah, asthore—Norah, alaunab, it’s happy I should 
be as the lark in the sky with his song and his little wings beating 
time to his tune, if we’d got you with us, too, to sing of an evening 
while the wheels of the lathe go round and round. For Jack’s so 
full of thought that he cannot talk to me, and for want of some¬ 
body to talk to, I feel sometimes as if I must get the pack upon my 
back and go off upon the road again, where all the people know 
Myles Cuolahan.” Norah said nothing. “ Come home to your 
old father, darlint. Come homo. Bring him the smiles upon your 
lovely face, and the kisses of your .sweet lips, and the songs that 
come all fresh from your tender young heart. It’s hungering and 
thirsting I am to get my Norah back again. And she a lady. And 
Jack a gentleman. And me a proud and happy man.” 

Norah said nothing. Only she stroked her father’s face and 
her eyes glistened. 

“ It’s a poor place, compared with this, Norah. The furniture 
isn’t like Miss Ferens’. There’s no pictures, and no books, only 
Jack’s, filled with queer figures and letters that look like heathen 
Hebrew. And there’s no reason why you should leave the kind, 
good woman that brought you up, only that your father loves 
you. Don’t cry, niavourneen; don’t cry. Why should your purty 
eyes be spoiled avid the tears 1 Only think of me. And if you see 
the way, come home and make me happy. And now, Narah, I’ll 
have another cup of coffee, and I’ll finish the cake, and be off.” 

Norah went straight to Miss Ferens and told her all. It was 
in the twilight of the June day, and they sat in the garden while 
the noise of the town rolled upon their ears from below, the cries 
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of the boats upon the river, the rolling of wheels, the songs of the 
streets, as of some unquiet world which did not belong to them. 
Norah lay upon the grass holding Miss Ferens’ hand while she 
told her tale, and laying it against her cheek while she spoke, in 
soft, caressing fashion. , 

“ It is my father, dear,” she concluded. 

Miss Ferens kissed her, and the tears dropped upon Norah’s 
forehead with the action. 

“ Ho is your father, child,” she repeated, in the strange, harsh 
voice with which she spoke when strongly moved. “ He is your 
father. I have looked for this for many years. No, Norah dear, 
I do not reproach you. I do not feel any bitterness or disappoint¬ 
ment, so far as you are concerned. , Thank God! I know now 
that we love each other, and always shall, in this world and in 
tho next. You are my child, my very own child: you have made 
my life happy; but I could not hopef to keep you for ever. Only 
you are claimed from me in a way which I did not look for. 
Norah, I will tell you all. When I took you from your father 
he was—I mean his circumstances—were such that I expected 
never to set my eyes on him again. I thought he would go away, 
be forgotten and lost, never appear any more, never find out 
where we were gone, and that you would be mine alone. It is 
not so. He is prosperous, and asks for his daughter back again. 
What can we say or do ? You must go, Norah.” 

The evening breeze sighed as Norah looked round upon the 
lovely garden, and saw the great square cathedral tower frown¬ 
ing upon her against the dark-blue summer sky. 

“You must go; but you must go happily. Only, Norah, 
do not leave me quite alone.” 

“ As if I could ever forget you, dear 1 ” said the girl. 

“No,” replied Miss Ferens in her deepest tones, “you will 
never forget me—^that I know.” It was exactly, to an outsider, 
ns if Dr. Keate, of whipping memory, was informing a pupil, 
after his seventy-times-seventh flogging, that he was not likely 
to forget the flogger. “You wOl not forget me. We have 
learned each other too well. Of that I am not afraid. But 
think of me, dear, alone in this house, and come to see me often. 
Give me till to-morrow to think.” 

She rose and walked about the gravel walks of her garden, 
holding Norah by the hand. From time to time she drew the 
girl nearer to her and kissed her forehead. 

“Yon .ire eighteen, child—almost a woman—I cannot bear— 
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1 cannot bear to think that yoa should be thrown into the 
company of rough and coarse men. Tell me about—this—this 
Jack.” 

Miss Ferens had, from the very beginning, nursed a blind 
jealousy of poor Jack. 

“ Jack is a gentleman. He was educated by the Eev. Mr. 
Fortescue, and taught all sort of things. Jack goes- to proper 
people’s houses. His ancestors were the owners of all Esbrough, 
and Jack is going to make his fortune. I am proud of. my 
brother Jack.” 

“ But he isn’t your brother, dear Norah. That is— 3 ’es—go 
on thinking him your brother. And there are no rough people 
go to the house 1 ” 

“ I don’t think so. If there are, dear, can you not trust me 
to hold my own ? Besides, I mean to turn them out. Oh!. I 
shall be very brave. And then I am to come and see you often.” 

They went indoors. Miss Ferens was excitable and nervous. 
She took down books from the cases and laid them in piles. 

“ You will want your Tennyson, dear—and here is Keats, 
though I am not sure that he is the best poet for a young lady 
to read. Here is the ‘Christian Year’for you. You like it, 
though I think it is sentimental. And here are all your 
favourites. You must take them all away with you.” 

“ Indeed, I will do nothing of the sort. Ho you think I am 
going to strip your beautiful shelves 1 And what shall I read 
when I come to see you ? ” 

“ Norah, let me have my own way. I’ve never given you, I 
do believe, a single thing in my life. And now I’m going to 
begin. All these books are yours. If I want them I shall buy 
them again. Now for a piano. Will you have this one, that you 
learned to play upon, or shall I buy you a new one altogether 1 ” 

“ 0 Miss Ferens ! ’’ cried Norah, “ I cannot take it.” 

“ And I cannot play on it when you are gone. Norah, every 
note would go straight to my heart. Take the piano, .and I will 
get .another.” 

And so with everything; Norah was not to go empty-handed 
to her new home. Dresses, music, books, pictures—^she was to 
take all that could make her life brighter or happier. • 

It was late when they went to bed. In the night. Miss 
Ferens was lying, sleepless and tearful, thinking of the lonely 
future before her, when a figure in white stepped into the room 
and knelt down beside her, clasping her round the neck. 
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“ Tell me not to go, Miss Ferens, and I won’t go. It is cruel 
and hard for me to leave you all alone. Tell me not to go.” 

“ You must go, darling Norah ! You must go, my love, my 
sweet, the only joy of my life! Don’t tempt me. It is your 
duty—our duty. Let us pray to be guided in our duty.” 

Through the open casement the moon shone upon the kneeling 
figures of the two : withered, unlovely, harsh the features and 
the form of the elder—fresh, young, bright, and fair those of 
the younger. Norah’s long black hair streamed down her back 
and lay in ringlets on the floor while she knelt; her fair young 
cheek pressed upon the hand of the other, which she held in her 
own, looked white and silvery in the bright moonlight; the folds 
of her white drapery showed the contour of her sliapely figure ; 
])er pretty feet, bare and white, lay upon the carpet; her eyes 
were full and streaming with tears. They prayed silently for 
help, and help came as it alw.ays does to those who do not 
mistrust the Giver of all good things. J’resently they arose, and 
sitting together on the bed, they talked of the strange outer 
world, where rude rough men live, and uncouth women turn 
Paradise into P.andcmoninm. Little knew JTiss Ferens of the 
wickedness and dangers of the world, save for that brief time 
when she tried district visiting in Sheffield, and jucked up in its 
slums—Norah. But she knew it was something beyond her 
ken, for which Norah had been insufficiently prepared, and she 
trembled. 

“ I do not know much, Norah, but I know something. There 
are always wicked men, and foolish women. Ah ! ”—she gave a 
great gasp, atid caught the girl to her breast—“ if I only thought 
that your father was watchful, and—an<l—your brother good.” 

“ Jack i.s very good,” said Norah solemnly. 

“ And presently some one will want to marry you, and yon 
will give him all your heart—your heart of hearts—and think 
him the greatest man in the world, when very likely he will be 
the least. And your father will consent, and you will go away 
with him, and perLajis find your hero a coward, and worse, and 
liave nothing to pour out your affections on but your children, 
O Norah ! and wo might liave been so h.appy—so happy here, 
as we always have been.” 

“ But I-am not going to marry, dear—I am not even going to 
think about marrying.” 

“ Yes—yes ; so all the girls say. But they do marry, when 
their time comes. Women are weak, dear. They cannot bear 
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to say no; and wlien men get foolish and talk about hanj)ines(* 
and all the rest of it^ their good resolutions fly to the winds. 
Nearly all the women th.at were girls with me are married. And 
even I—even I—the ugliest .and the plainest of them all - 
No; Norah, I always kner* that I was ugly, and I .am much too 
old to pretend .anything else—even I, Susan Ferens, I verily 
believe, would have married between twenty and thirty, if any 
one had asked me—me, exactly like my father. And he was so 
ugly tli.at when he was at college, the men used to c,all him—tjiey 
did, Nor.ah—they used to call him—the—the—the Devil. Poor 
papa ! with a heart like Augustine, .and a voice like Chrysostom.” 

They passed the night so, in fond and encouraging talk, .and 
as the morning dawned, Noyah’s eyes grew heavy, and Miss Ferens 
laid her down upon the bed, where she slept till nine. But Miss 
]''erens slept not at all. The blow that had fallen upon her seemed 
to crush her. She w.as thfown into a misery that left her no 
room for lamentations and none for sleep. God g.ave her one thing 
to love, and that was taken aw.ay from her. God had made her 
life happy, full, and complete, and it was to be thrown b.ack to 
its old condition, incomplete, empty, and dreiiry. She wrote to 
Myles Cuolaban:— 

“ Your daughter has told me of your wish to have her back 
with you. I cannot, much as I would desire, stand between a 
father and his only child. She shall go to you whenever you like. 
I oidy stipulate that she shall have .such of the comforts of life 
as are possible ; that .she shall be considered as a lady; that no 
unworthy company be forced upon her—of which I am quite 
sure you will be careful; that you shall be watcliful of her good 
name in the slightest particular; that .she shall be allowed to come 
to me every Friday to st.ay until Monday, and that her own rooims 
at least shall be properly furnished. 1 send you a cheque for the 
last purpose. If it is not enough let me know ; if it is more than 
cnougli give the rest to Norah. And for all the other things, please 
under.stand that you m.ay .ask for as much as you ple.ase, provided 
it is spent in making Norah happy. I know that you love the 
child. I know, too, that you have risen above the besetting sin 
that threatened once to wreck you. But you h.ave never yet had 
a young hidy to c.are for, and it is with the gravest apprehen-sion 
that I let her go out of my hands. Be watchful and prudent, and 
in any cases of difficulty write to me.” 

Myles received the letter with every feeling of astonishment. 
What was he to be watchful about ? Why should he be pradent ] 
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What cases of difficulty could arise 1 He showed it to Jack, who 
read it thoughtfully and was silent for awhile. 

“ You see, Myles,” he said at length, “ Norah is a princess. 
She has been brought up by a rich woman, and accustomed to 
little refinements that we can hardly,offer her. We shall have 
to malre a clean reformation of the whole house before she comes. 
There arc dozens of things to alter.” 

“ I know—I know,” said Myles, thinking of furnishing Norah’s 
roo;n. “ Bless you, I’ve thought of them all.” 

And then, as bad luck would have it, he resolved on effecting 
a great surprise, managing the whole furniture himself, and not 
telling Jack when she was to come. 

Meanwhile he set about furnishing her room. There were 
three rooms on the first floor : Jack’s, liis own, and a small room, 
lie turned himself into the spare room which was the smallest, 
and proceeded to repaper, paint, and decorate his old bedroom for 
his daughter. First, he bought a large and striking paper, in 
which sunflowers formed the principal part of the composition. 
Tlicn he bought curtains, choosing a beautiful bright yellow chintz. 
He saw a toilette-table in an upholsterer’s shop and bought that, 
but would have nothing to do with the delicate pink hangings 
offered with it, selecting in preference a stony-blue stuff which he 
thought more likely to meet his daughter’s taste. He purchased 
a large wooden bed, which he decorated with scarlet curtains. 
And ho laid under all his purchases a pea-green carpet. This 
combination of colours he heightened by hanging uj}, all round 
the room, pictures which he carefully selected for their brightness 
of colbur. It must be remembered that art education had not yet 
reached the level of Myles Cuolahan, and he had never seen the 
South Kensington. All his preparations completed, he wrote to 
Miss Ferens. 

Jack came home to dinner one day, at one o’clock. He 
entered the dining-room—^which was also the sitting-room—as 
usual, in his working clothes, oiled, bedaubed with the spots 
that in Esbrough do blamelessly defile the robe of the earthly 
saint. He had not yet even -washed his hands for dinner, and 
his face was smirched and begrimed. At the table sat Myles, 
in his sliirt sleeves, pounding away at a piece of cold boiled beef. 
And beside him, looking bewildered, troubled, and pained, stood— 
a young lady. She w.as a tall young lady j she had hair so dark 
that it might almost be called black, but with a rich lustrous 
light upon it, which covered it with alternate waves of splendour 
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and shade. She was standing by the table looking at Myles, in 
an attitude of doubt and uncertainty. She was gracieuse to look 
upon. Her features were perfectly regular, and, unlike most 
regular features, they were touched with a soft look which 
turned beauty into lovelipess, and make a figure of Diana an 
animated statue of Venus. Her lips were parted, and her eyes, 
full and tender, were half filled with tears. 

Jack knew her at once. This goddess among maidens, this 
pearl of womanhood, this peerless girl, was none other than 
Norah. 

The door was open, and he paused in the doorway, looking 
at her. 

Myles heard his step, and looking up, banged the table with 
his knife and fork and shouted and laughed. 

“ ’Tis he—’tis Jack. Jack, ’tis Norah—come home to us both 
at last. Kiss her. Jack—kiss her.” 

Norah said nothing. She looked at him as if there was 
something she did not understand. She had not been prepared 
for a rough workman. Was this Jack ? Jack—a gentleman 1 
Why, he was black with dirt; his clothes were black with dirt j 
he was a common man ! Her heart fell like lead. 

“ I would shake hands, Norah,” he said; “ but I am fresh 
from the workshop.. Let me have five minutes first.” 

He hastened to his room, changed his apparel, and went back. 
Norah understood still less. He was before her now, dressed 
like a gentleman. 

“ Now,” he said, “ if you are really little Norah, let us shake 
hands.” 

“ If you are really Jack,” she replied, with a little hesitation. 

“ I did not know you were coming to-day,” said Jack, thinking 
of his first appearance^ 

“ So I supposed,” said the young lady a little coldly. 

“’Twas myself,” Myles cried. “I thought I would surprise 
you both. And why don’t you kiss her Jack? Sure, it is 
little Norah.” 

They both turned red. Then Myles, pushing his plate, now 
empty, into the middle of the table, called to the old woman to 
bring in the pudding; this he made short work of. lUhen he 
took down his pipe and filled it. Then he looked round at the 
pair, and laughed aloud. 

“Myles,” said Jack, “ better light the pipe in the kitchen, and 
smoke it in the garden.” 
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Myles looked astonished, bnt, perceiving at once that reason 
■was in the injunction, retired. 

“ Pray, Jack,” said Norah, “ do you always have dinner in 
this way ? ” 

“ It is not dinner, Norah; it is only a mid-day meal. We 
stoke at one, we workmen. And we shall change a good many 
things now you have come back.” 

“ And do you always stoke, as you call it, as you were going 
to d« to-day, in that very dirty dress?" 

“ Norah,” said Jack, “ we sliall change everything. If I had 
known you were coming to-day, I should have ordered things 
differently.” 

“ Did you furnish my room for me asked Norah. 

“ No. Is it furnished ? ” 

•“ Jack, I have always been told that you are a gentleman, by 
"education as well as by birth. Coifld you not, in your spare 
moments, have found time to give my poor father some of the 
elements of what we call polite conduct 1 ” Jack was silent. 
“ I looked to you to do it. My father is quick to learn and to 
catch things ; he only wants to be told.” 

“ Norah, I never liked to tell him. When I first began my 
apprenticeship I had not the courage ; as time went on I grew 
accustomed to things.” 

“ Tell him now,” said Norah, with a firm setting of her upper 
lip ; “ teach him now, or I will never forgive you.” 

She left him, more angry and hurt even than Jack had sus¬ 
pected, though his conscience smote him sore, and went to her 
own room, where she sat down and cried till her eyes were red. 
It was truly an unpromising commencement. Jack, whom she 
had pictured as her perfect gentleman ; Jack, the chevalier sana 
repi'oche ; Jack, her hero, came home at one o’clock, in the dress 
of a common workman, to a dinner served on a bare table by an 
old woman who made no pretence even to be clean. Her father, 
who loved her so much, who shed tears of joy when he brought 
her to his cottage, was absolutely ignorant of the simplest rules 
of civilised life ; what should she do, how should she live in 
such a barrack 1 And then she looked round her room for the 
second time. Yellow, gaudy yellow ; red, staring red ; green, a 
ghastly green; blue, a blue which seemed to dance before her 
eyes—all the colours of the rainbow, the colours of the spectrum, 
simple and unmistakable, drove sharp arrows into her brain, 
and made her head reel. Upstairs, the misery of the colours; 
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diwn-stairs, the misery of a room which was little better than a 
parlour in a pot-house. And Jack to take no notice of it all 1 
There was the sting of it; no trouble or care about it at all, 
though he knew better things. Had ho come to despise them, 
then 1 Did he think thatchings could go on anyhow so long as 
he lived with Myles Cuolahan 1 In her anger the young girl 
paced up and down the room, wringing her hands and crying. 

All the afternoon she spent upstairs, for she did not dare to 
face the old woman and see the squalor of the sitting-rdom. 
At six Jack and Myles came home together, and her father called 
cheerily to her to come down to tea. 

She dried her eyes, brushed her hair, and descended. Myles 
caught her by both han'ds and danced round her, laughing, 
crying, and kissing her by turns. 

“ Isn’t she the real jewel ? ” he cried. “ Isn’t she the picture 
of her grandmother, the purtiest girl in all Pettigo, for whose 
eyes my grandfather gave up the Church, and very likely got 
another million years of purgatory. And well bought, too ! 
Ye’re like my own mother, alaunah, and I love you all the better 
for it. Ye’ve got her eyes, and her sweet, red, purty lips ; and 
when you laugh, ye’ll have her laugh as well.” 

He held her at arms’-length and looked at her as if she was a 
picture. Then he kissed her again. But she was like an unreal 
thing to him, and he kissed her doubtfully, on the forehead, 
with a certain reverence upon him, as if it was not altogetlier 
becoming one in his position' to kiss so beautiful a young lady. 
Then he placed her in his own easy-chair, and sat 0 })|iusite to 
her, with his hands upon his knees. Jack meanwhile stood 
awkwardly lat the doorway', saying nothing, but wondering how 
they were going to manage. What were they to do with a 
young lady 1 And could this be the child he remembered to 
have carried about 1—who had slept in his arms; whom he had 
promised, boy as he was, her dying mother to protect 1 

Horah made tea. In his delight her father drank as many 
cups as she would give him, eating up, by way of stay before 
supper, something like a whole loaf of bread. Tea despatched, 
he swept, by a dexterous movement of his huge hand, all the 
crumbs on the floor—he had made a good many. Nor^ shrank 
back appalled. Then he tossed all the plates and cups together, 
carried them out of the room, and came back, with a smile of 
inefiable satisfaction, to finish the clearing-up by wiping the 
table with his own handkerchief. 
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“ And what will we do with you now, alaunah ?" asked Myles. 
“ I’d like to do nothing but look in your sweet face all the day, 
and I’d be contented.” 

“ I should like,” said Norah, “ to go for a walk with Jack, and 
see the place.” 

Jack trembled, because he anticipated trouble; but he said 
nothing. 

“ Will you take me somewhere ? ” said Norah, when they were 
outside the house ; “ anywhere, if we can be quiet.” 

Jack led her to some open fields—it was in early summer— 
where the path led across grass that the breath of the smelting- 
furnaces had not yet spoiled. Behind rose the smoke of the town, 
like a dome, for the ercniug was still; before them stretched 
far off the green hills, and on the left the ocean, half a mile away, 
Norah looked round and drew a breath. 

“ Your town is hateful and ugly,” she said ; “ your country 
is flat and ugly : why do you live here 3 ” 

“ Wo live where our work forces us to live,” replied Jack. 
“ It is not like Bedesbury. Do not judge us, Norah, by your 
first day. I did not know that you were coming, or I should 
have done something to make it a little different.” 

“ Jack,” she said, “ you mmt / It would drive me mad ! You 
know what I want.” 

“ I know,” said Jack, with a sigh. “ But oh, Norah ! he is so 
kind, so self-denying, so entirely true, that I never liked to say 
anytliing.” 

“ Hr is because my father is .all this that I am not ashamed of 
him. But I must have more: I must have no one else ashamed of 
him. When I went away to live with Miss Ferens, if I had been 
old enough, I should have s.aid, ‘ Jack, take care of my father.’ ” 

“ It ■was what your mother said, Norah. I have taken some 
care of him, perhaps; forgive me if I have not done more.” 

“ I cannot bear it! ” said the girl passionately. “ Jack, it is 
your fault!—your fault! Remember, you were taken from the 
gutter like mo. We are both of us children of the streets. And 
now you are a gentleman, and you despise my poor father, and 
have nqt thought it worth your while even to try and teach him 
the thing? he ought to know. It is cruel!—it is cruel 1 Did 
you never think of me 3 And if you ever gave me a thought, 
did you picture me brought up iu a hovel, and living anyhow 3 
My poor father! my dear father! my kind and affectionate 
father ! 0 Jack ! how could you 3—how could you 3 ” 
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She stopped; her eyes filled with tears, aud her voice broke 
down. Jack could say nothing. 

“Give me back my father," she said, “as he ought to 
be! Eemember, Jack, if you do not help me now, I will never for¬ 
give you!—never ! ” 

“Norah!—dear Norah !—forgive me and have patience." 

“ O Jack ! there are three—only three of us together in the 
world—^you aud he aud I; and I don’t know which of us two he 
loves the best. But I cannot speak to him; and you must’I’’ 

“ Norah! trust me a little. I can hardly realise yet that you 
are the little girl I used to run about with. Give us a little 
time—a few days. To-night your father shall do as ho pleases; 
aud to-morrow you shall see a difference.’’ 

They went back. Myles was sitting in his shirt-sleeves, smok¬ 
ing a pipe. He began to sing when they came in. It was grow"- 
ing dark, and one lighted candle stood on the table. Everything 
looked squalid. There were no pictures; nothing on the mantle- 
shelf ; above all, no flowers. The curtains were dingy; the carpet 
was dirty. 

“ Come and see my lathe, Norah,” said Jack. 

She followed him into a room which was a perfect contrast to 
the other. Jack lit the lamp, and showed her his books on the 
shelves, the lathe at which he worked, the cunning things he had 
made out of it, the designs which he had drawn, and all with 
a gentle, deferent air, patiently explaining one thing after the 
other, which went to the girl’s heart. She looked him frankly in 
the face with her two deep black eyes, at length holding out both 
her hands, and saying softly, “ Jack, I forgive you.” 

Jack laughed and took her hands. Why did he not kiss her ? 
It troubled Norah; but still it was something to be on good terms 
again with Jack. In this room he was her hero again. Here he 
was strong, clever, brave j in the other . . . You see, it was not 
till that day that Jack oven realised the true discomforts of his 
life, and with his thoughts full of his work, he never noticed 
those little eccentricities of behaviour which Norah’s presence 
brought out so vividly. So that he was sheepish, silent, and 
abashed. Then, hand in hand, they went back. It was Norah 
who took Jack’s hand, as if it belonged to her; not Jack, who 
would not have dared to take hers. Jack brought his "little oil- 
lamp with him, which at least made the room look brighter. 

“ It does my heart good, children,” said Myles, filling another 
pipe, the room already being heavy with smoke, and Norah try- 
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ing hard not to cough; “ it does me good to see you together, just 
as you used to be. Lord! Lord! if only Biddy could see you now ! 
But she does av coorse from heaven, where they’ve got eyes like 
magnifying glasses and telescopes. She was a Roman, poor Biddy. 
I’m a I’rodesdan, you know, alaunah; like your purty self. I’ve 
been a Prodesdan since the day when I ate up Larry M’Breaty’s 
cullops. ‘ Ye murdherin’ black Prodesdan,’ said my f.-vtlier, powd- 
heriu’ away with his walkiu’-stick, ‘ Pll tacbe ye to be a Roman.’ 
‘ If that’s the way, father,’ says I, ‘ I’ll be a Prodesdan.’ And I 
bolted, and never seen himsince. Norah, me darlin’, can you sing % ” 
“ Yes, father, I will sing to you some day; not to-night, 
please.” For her heart was so full and so troubled that she could 
not trust her voice. 

“Your grandmother had a sweet voice,” said Myles. “I 
Should like to hear you sing like her. But you’ll sing better, no 
doubt. Would you like to hear the song of the Colleen Rue, 
such as the poor old lady used to croon it out 1 ” 

“ Sing it, Myles,” said Jack. 

Myles put down his legs to the ground, sat bolt upright, and 
fixing his eyes upon a black spot in the paper, begun to sing 
more I/ideniico, that is, with many and lengthened llouiishes, 
the following classical ditty, an amoebseaii strain, reminding the 
reader of Theocritus :— 

“ As I roved out one summer morning, a speculating most eurionsly. 

To my snrpriso I soon espied a charming fair one approaching me, 

I stood awhile, in deep modiiation, contemplating wliat I should do, 

But, recruiting all my sensations I thus accosted the Cuilcon Hue. 

• ‘ Are you Aurora, or the goddess Flora, Cleopatra, or Venus hright, 

Or Helen Fair beyond oomjiaro that Paris stole fniin the C leks by flight? 
Thou fairest creature, you havo enslaved nio: I'm in utricatives hy 
Cupid’s clue, 

Whose Gordinu Knot and infatuations deranged my ideas for you, dear 
Colleen £ue.’ 

“ 'Kind sir, be aisy, and do not taizc me wid your false praises most 
jestingly, 

Your dissimulations and insinuations, your fantastic praises seducing mo : 
I am not Aurora, nor the goddess Flora, but a rural damsel to all men’s 
view: 

That’s here condoling my rituation: and my appellation is the Colleen 
l^ue.' 

“ ‘Was I Hector, that noblo victor who died a victim to a Grecian’s skill, 

Or was I Paris, whose deeds were various, as an arbitrator on Ida’s hill, 

1 should rove through Asia and Arabia, and sweet I'unnsylvauia, seeking 
you, 

And the burning regions, like famed Orpheus, for ono embrace of the 
Colleen Hue.’ 
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** * Sir, I am surpri^ied and dissatisfied at your tantalising insolence ; 

2 am not so stupid, nor enslaved by Oupid, us to be duped by your 
eloquence; 

Therefore desist from your solicitations, as Pm engaged, I declare ’tis true. 

To a lad 1 love beyond all earthly treasure, and he’ll soon enjoy his Colleen 
Hue.* 

“ Now all you deities whoso power is prevailing, I pray to my feeble theme 
give ear ; 

likewise, ye Muses, who never refuses, the wounds of Cupid I pray you 
hear ; 

In emigration to some foreign nation, is my determination, the world 
through 

In search to find a maid more kind than the blooming fair one, sweet 
Ctdleeu Hue.” 

Myles finished at length-, a little hoarse with the effort used, 
and looked round for ujiplause. None came; only presently 
Norah asked blushing : “ Did my grandmother sing like that, 
fatlier ? ” 

“ When she sang English songs, alaunah. We had a different 
style for the Irish. Listen now.” 

With a changed voice, and in a sweet and simple way, Myles 
sang, to Irish words, the plaintive air that has been hammered 
on so man}- pianos and ground out by so many organs that we 
have cetvsed to feel how beautiful it is, “ The Harp that once in 
Tara’s halls.” Lut it was an old, old Irish ballad long before 
Moore got hold of it. 

“ Sing like that, fiither,” said Norah ; “ always sing like that, 
and never like the other song. Do you know any more Irish 
songs 1 ” lie sang one or two more that be remembered, yhioh 
are in the “ Irish Melodies,” and then he remembered no more, 
and began to fill bis pipe again. Jack significantly took out 
las watch, and Norah rose. 

“ It is almost bed-time,” she said. “ What time do you have 
prayers, father 1” 

Myles looked astonished. Jack hung his head guiltily. 

“ When you lived with Mr. Fortesene, Jack,” the girl said 
severely, “ you had prayers, 1 am sure.” 

“ Yes, Norah.” 

“ Where do you go to church, father 1 ” 

“I never go to church, Norah,” 

“ When you were living with Mr. Fortescue, Jack, you went 
to church 1 ” 

“ Yes, Norah. ” 

“ Father, as we cannot have pravors to-night, I suppoBC, I will 
sing you the Evening Jlypin,” ' 
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She took her father’s hand in her own two hands—such an 
immense great rough paw in hands so tiny and so delicate—and 
began to sing, in low voice first, that swelled and grew in tone 
and richness till it was as the voice of one inspired, the dear old 
Evening Hymn. Jack stood with‘bent head; Myles, his im¬ 
pressionable heart pierced by her voice, dropped tears upon 
his daughter’s hiind. When she had finished, w'hile the air yet 
vibrated with the tones of her voice, she kissed her father lightly 
on the forehead and was gone. A minute elapsed, durmg which 
neither spoke. “ Myles,” said Jack. 

“Jack,” said Myles. 

“ We shall have to alter a good deal.” 

“ So we shall. Jack. It isn’t every one that gets an angel 
from heaven to live with them. What will we do with her at 
nil—and what will we do with ourselves ? ” 

Jack explained a few things which he thought required to be 
done to the internal arrangements of the house, and then he turned 
to the more delicate subject of personal behaviour. Myles under¬ 
stood directly. “ I knew it,” he said ; “ 1 knew that I was only 
a rough, common man. Tell me what to do. Jack ; don’t spare 
me—tell me all.” 

Jack took him at his word. When he had gone on for some 
ten minutes, trying to give Myles as complete a treatise as po.s!3ible 
on the nature of good breeding, bis pupil stretched out both hands 
in dismay. “ O Jack, Jack ! I’ll never learn it! I’ll never learn 
. it at all—it’s impossible ! What will I do 1 ” 

Jock laughed and sent him to bod. Norah came down at eight. 
Jack was gone to his work. The father received her with a guilty 
look, as of one who has sinned, been found out, and is sorry. 

“ Norah,” he said, “ give me a month.” 

“ Give you a month, father ? what for 1 ” 

“To leani not to disgrace you: to make myself less common 
—so that yon needn’t bo ashamed to sit in the same room with me.” 

“ Father! ” 

“ No, child, I’ll take a month. And now, Norah, Jack has 
told me all that you want, and you shall have it. The workmen 
are coming to-day to make this room proper for yon ; and there’s 
a maid Jack has got already for you; and I’m going to smoke 
my pipe in Jack’s room ; and—and—What’s the rest of it 1 Oh ! 
you are to have the keys—here they are, and nothing locked up 
—and to order everything the same as you are accustomed to." 

“ You won’t mind dining at six instead of having tea, father J ” 

“ Not, the lastfl in. the world. Norah, if vou’ll sive me my tea 
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at one. And I can Jiave supper in the kitchen, so as not to dis¬ 
turb you. And you’ll sing to me, Norah, dear, won’t you, every 
evening ?" 


CHAPTER V. 

“ I AM here,” Norah wrote to Miss Ferens, a few days later, 
“ in an atmosphere very different to that of dear old Bedesbury. 
My dear, I never guessed before liow wise you are, and what.a 
lot of things you know. Everything is just as you said it would 
be, and exactly what you did not say, but what you meant, and 
what I understand now. My father and Jack have been living, 
not nicely at all, as I expected, but anyhoiv. I’ve no other word 
for it. It was too bad of Jack, who knew how people ought to 
live, and I have hardly forgiven him yet for it. My father showed, 
me what he calls his bank-book, the book you have kept for him 
for so many years. He has never looked at it once, poor follow, 
because he says the sight of figures makes him ill, and W’as 
astonished when I told him how rich he was. 1 have had a 
spare room furnished as a dining-room, so that we are now able 
to conduct ourselves in a decent manner. As for my bedroom— 
oh, my dear, if it did not give me the headache every time I go 
into it, and if my father was not so proud of it, I should laugh 
all day long over it. Poor dear father 1 It is only to you and 
to Jack, of course, that I can write or say anything that may seem 
to look like laughing at him. If 1 try to laugh I begin to cry. 
The furniture and hangings are all colours—yes, all colours—red, 
yellow, blue, green, pink,rose, and purple, and every one a separate 
lump of colour, so that each in turn strikes you full between the 
eyes like a blow from Jack’s great hammer which he keeps in his 
work-room. Of course I put out the light directly I go upstairs 
at night, and dress as quickly as ever I can in the morning to get 
out of it. When you come to see me, dear, please not to laugh. 

“ There is no cathedral at Esbrough, but only two or three 
churches, which I have not seen yet. I look forward with such 
b)nging as I cannot tell you to a Sunday and a talk in quiet 
Bedesbury. These two wicked men—only it was all Jack’s fault, 
who ought to have known better—never had prayers even till I 
came. In the morning Jack is at work at six, and my father and 
I have them together, bfft in the evening we all three worship 
together and sing a hymn. Jack has got a beautiful voice, and 
my father, when he can be persuaded not to ‘ humour ’ the air, 
has a very good ear, and perhaps will be got to sing some day. 
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Do you know wLat ‘ humonring ’ the air is 1 Wait till you come 
here, and I sing you the ‘ Colleen Hue.’ Only, I must sing it 
before my father, or else I shall feel guilty of laughing at him. 
He sings all by himself when be thinks no one is listening. This 
morning early I caflght him singing this pretty composition in 
the garden: 

‘ The sun on the streamlet was playing, 

The (lewdrop still hung on the thorn, 
tVlien a beautiful couple was straying 
To taste the mild fragrance of morn. 

He sighed as he breathed forth his ditty; 

And she felt her breast softly glow: 

O look on your lover with pity. 

Sweet colleen dhas crulskccn ra mo.’ 

He ‘hnmoured’ the air, and was enjoying bimseif tremendously, 

• when I put my head out of the window. ‘ Is it you, alaunah l’ 
he cried, turning very red, for the poor dear is always afraid, 
since Jack told him things, that he should do something not 
quite right. ‘ I was forgetting where I was, and thinking I was 
on the road again, where if you don’t sing, you feel lonely. And 
are ye ha])j)y, Ntrrah, darlin’ 1 ’ 

“ Tliat is always his refrain to yvhatcver he says—‘ Arc ye 
liajipy, Norah, darlin’?’ It makes me sad to think tliat ho 
loves me so much, and I try to find out something to do for him 
more than I have done—in fact I have done nothing—to 
deserve it. 

“ 'I’he day before yesterday came your piano, and the i)ictnres, 
and^tlie books. I had to explain all the pictures one after the 
other to my father, who sat in wonder while I told the stories as 
well as I could. Then he looked at the books and expressed 
his intention of reading them, every one. And then he wanted 
me to play. I refused, telling him to wait till after dinner—we 
dine when work is done, now. So he went to his work of 
collecting, which Jack says is mostly talking to his friends— 

‘ every one,’ Jack says, ‘ loves Myles Cuolahan.’ I think it is a 
great thing to be loved by every one, and am proud of my father 
for it. And at six they came home and we had dinner. I 
order dinner now, of course, and the old woman is helped by 
my litf.le maid, a good girl whom Jack found for me among his 
workpeople. After dinner, when my father was going to smoke 
his pipe in Jack’s room, I told him to stay and I would pLiy 
something for him. So he stayed, and Jack stayed, and I 
played first of all, ‘ The Harp that once; ’ and then I sang as 
many of the Irish melpdios as I knew, ami my father danced and 
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cried. Ah.! the Irish are the people who feel the strongest, after 
all. I think even the lovely Scotch airs, which are like the most 
perfect expression of sadness, must have come from Ireland, and 
if I were a learned person I would write a book to prove it. 
You can prove everything scrnioely in a book; and then people 
write long articles to show how clever you are. When wUl you 
write a book, dear? I made Jack sing. He blushed very 
2 )rettily, and sang to my accompaniment. I tried him with one 
or tw'o Gerra.an songs, and ho caught them at once. He knows 
German, and French, and Italian, besides a great quantity of 
tliose perfectly useless things which men learn in order to make 
themselves out superior to women, such as Latin, Greek, 
mathematics, Euclid—whatever Euclid m.ay be—and things that 
end in ology. Jack is a very handsome boy, I think; at leiist 
he is handsome to me; and^ho is a boy to me, though ho is ■ 
nearly six feet high, and has got those ornaments to his face 
which men get when they are twenty-one, and which must bo 
extremely uncomfortable things to wear. As for his blushing, I 
like J.ack the better for it. Do you know, dear—let me whisper 
—I think the sex that blushes most is not ours. Just give your 
attention to this point, and let me know your experience. 1 do 
not blush : I do not know any woman who does : as for raising 
a ‘ blush to the maidenly cheek of innocence,’ that is all nonsense, 
for if the maiden was innocent what should she blush for ? I 
do not believe in blushing, excejjt in a man. Now, Jack 
blushed when I jiraised his funny things in boxwood and metal, 
which he makes out of a machine all wheels and whirr anc^ oil. 
Also he blushed when he began to sing, and ho blushed when I 
asked him about prayers. All this shows three things : that 
nnui who are not past the age of shame blush when they are 
guilty—that is when they have neglected prayer; also when 
they are afraid they are going to be ridiculous—that is w’hen 
you ask them to sing ; also when you praise them for things 
they are ambitious to do well—that was when I told Jack how 
clever he is at wheels and whirr. But they do not blush over 
things about which they are indifferent—^as when Jack reads 
German and French like English and cannot see that he is a 
good linguist. He is out of his apprenticeship, and is wwirking 
on at the factory, -waiting to see what will turn up. My fatlier 
has a very good salary for his collecting work and as he is the 
most inexpensive of men in his personal habits, we do very 
well. My dear, my father is a gentleman. Kemember that. 
Ho has been a hawker, and is a collector, so he will never be a 
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gentleman to any one except to Jack and to me. You ■will 
promise to burn this letter, please, and then I 'will go on. You 
have promised, because you always do anything I ask you, like 
the kindest of dears. Well, you know there are certain little 
jioiuts in which—in -which a canon'is superior to a cobbler and 
a prebendary to a pedlar. Jack has undertaken the management 
of these, and the result in two days is surprising. But that is 
very little of itself: my father is a gentleman in his forbear¬ 
ance, his self-denial, his anxiety to sink himself, and his 
activity to amuse you when he thinks you ought to be amused. 
My dear, he is a gentleman. 

“ Yesterday Jack took a holiday, and drove me over to call 
on Mr. Fortescue. He is the nicest of old clergymen. He 
knows you. Miss Ferens, and knew your father. What I like 
• him best for, next to his courtly behaviour and really perfect 
manner, is the love he has for Jack. He looks at him as ho 
moves about "the room ; he asks him questions; he makes him 
talk; ho fus.so3 about his health; and yet he never seems to 
weary one with it, and talked to me as to an old friend. When 
we came away he kissed me, saying he was an old man and took 
the privilege of ago. Why do men waiit to kiss girls ? It seems 
to me a curious mental deformity, something like the pig’s tail, 
which is too short to answer any practical purpose. What 
gratification do they find in it ? Of course I like my father to 
kiss mo, because it shows mo how much ho loves me, but as for 
other men, it is quite ridiculous. However, Mr. Fortescue took 
my face in his two hands and kissed mo on the forehead and on 
the lips, and said, ‘ God bless yon, my dear,’ in a soft voice, 
find then ho looked at J.ack. AVhy w'as he moved ? And why 
did he look at Jack ? And why did .lack blush ? I am to go 
again .and see him. He asked me to go and st.ay with him; 
would it be right or wrong ? Pray tell me, bec.ause there are 
some things which one never knows, 'rhero is right and wrong 
in the Comm.andnieuts, but there is nothing said about going to 
stoy a week in the house of an old clergyman. He has » 
housekeeper, a hat, motherly, soft sort of woman—you know— 
one of the kind that makes you think of jam, and puddings, and 
perhaps veal cutlets. She asked me after my father, saying, 
with a funny sort of a sigh, that he was a most superior person. 
I think she expected me to be a sort of gipsy fortune-teller by 
the way she looked at me. 

“We had the most lovely luncheon, with strawberries and cream, 
and some curious wine out of a long bottle of brown gkass—Ger- 
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man wine—but I forget tbe name. Jack drinks wine with Mr. 
Fortescue, but very little. I think the dear old gentleman likes 
wine very much, for he held his glass up to the light and rolled 
it about, and then he tasted it, and then he rolled it in the light 
again, and then he turned up his eyes, and said to me solemnly : 
‘Young lady, we have much in this world to be thankful for 
—much to be thankful for.’ 

“ After luncheon a carriage drove up to the door, and the for¬ 
midable Mr. Bayliss got out of it, with his daughter. Miss Ella 
Bayliss. Jack introduced me, and Miss Bayliss looked at me in 
a way that I have not yet made uj) my mind about. I mean 
whether it was curiosity or surprise. ‘ Miss Cuolahiin, ’ Jack 
said, ‘ the daughter of my old friend and guardian, Mr. Myles 
Cuolahaii.’ ‘ And the ward of my old friend Miss Ferons, of 
Bedesbury,’ said Mr. Fortescue. That was very kind of him. 
‘Perhaps you remember Pfebendary Ferens, of Bedesbury, Mr. 
Bayliss, who wrote the commentary on Habakkuk.’ ‘Ho! ho!’ 
laughed Mr. Bayliss, rolling himself about, ‘ as if I ever read a 
commentary on Habakkuk.’ 

“ However, then we began to talk. And then we had archery 
on the lawn, Miss Bayli.ss and Jack and I. Of course, I beat 
them both; but Miss Bayliss beat Jack, who is, like all men, curi¬ 
ously deficient in things which, like archery, require real skill and 
serious thought. Do you know. Miss Ferens—do not think me 
a gossip—but I am certain—certain that Miss Bayli.ss is in love 
with Jack. I saw her looking at him, and he is not in love with 
her, because I saw him looking at her, and oh I there was such a 
difference. Mr. Fortescue asked them to stay to dinner, and they 
stayed. And then, for it seems that the 4ay is a sort of open- 
house day with Mr. Fortescue, and that everybodj’^ calls upon him 
on Wednesday, another arrival. A gentleman, this time, who 
rode out. Mr. Frank Perrymont, son of Captain Perrymont, the 
other great man, Mr. Bayliss being the first great man. 

“ He was ple-osant to me, and said a great many things which 
he intended to be complimentary; of course I received them with 
great gravity. He is not handsome, like Jack, nor so tall and 
strong, but he is pleasant-looking. He has dark hair, bright eyes, 
and sharp, delicate features. He was carefully dressed, and ha 
wears a little moustache. He is an Oxford man, a.skcd* after two 
or three of the Bedesbury curates, the latest arrivals among your 
poor despised ‘ innocents,’ and then began to quote poetry. As 
he is no good at archery, I suppose poetry is his strong point. I 
.am not quite certain, but I think that when we went aw.aj' at tea 
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be squeezed my band as I got into the carriage. I shall wait 
till I see him again before I say anything about it. What would 
you do if your hand w.as squeezed 1 You see it is a diflicult 
question, because a man can always say that he only shook hands 
with you like everybody else, and then what are you to siiy in 
reply ? I did not like to ask Jack as we drove home. Such a 
pleasant drive, dear, in Mr. Fortescue’s dog-cart, with no servant 
behind. The bright moonlight, and the soft summer air, and the 
cry. of the grasshoppers, and before us the long stretch of the sea 
—^it was almost too beautiful. I think we hardly spoke a word 
all the way. ‘ What have you been thinking of, Norah ? ’ asked 
Jack when wo got home.—‘ Whivt have you. Jack?’ I replied. 
‘ You have said nothing to mo all the, way.’ ‘ I was thinking of 
my new valve,’ he said, ‘ and I believe I have got over the difficulty.’ 

. “ There is a wretch for you—and I thought he was enjoyitig 
the beautiful summer air. At least; however, he was not think¬ 
ing of Ella Bayliss. 

“ At present 1 have had but one caller, a lady named Jilrs. Mer- 
rion from a house across the road. I wish you were here to .advise 
me, dear, for 1 do not like her. She is a widow; and she put 
her handkerchief up to her eyes, though 1 do not know why, 
because there were certainly no tears to wipe away. She is, I 
should think, about thirty, but she m.ay be more, because slio 
paints. Her voice is soft, and her eyes are large and soft, and 
she is soft all over ; but so is a tiger-cat, my dear. I may bo 
wrong, and ijerhaps I shall write quite the other way next week, 
but that is what I think now. I do not like her. Jack, she s.ay.s, 
she hM known a long time. ‘ lie is almost my own boy,’ she said, 
with a sigh—why did she sigh?—‘ though I am certainly not quite 
old enough to be his mother. And you are his sister, dear Miss 
Cuoliihan.’—‘ No,’ I said, rather snappishly. ‘ 1 am not his 
sister at all. We are not relations.’ 

“ Now to anybody else I always say that Jack is my brother, 
as of course he is. But I was out of temper. I do not know why. 
‘ Oh 1 ’ she said; she always said ‘ oh! ’ to everything. ‘ Jack 
always speaks of you as his sister.’ 

“And then she asked me to go over with Jack and h.tvo dinner. 
I suppoge I shall have to go. But of one thing I am quite certain, 
that I will not make tliat woman a friend. Why does Jack go 
then, as she says he does, every week? After she had gone away, 
another woman came—Mrs. Bastable—such a funny woman. 
Mrs. Meriion’s com])anion. I like her better. ‘I came to look 
at you, my dear. Lord bless my heart! You are a young lady. 
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Ay, ay, ay, of course Jack is a geutleinan. That’s only right and 
proper for aii Armstrong.’ 

“ Then I got half angry and half inclined to laugh, and I said, 
‘ If it is proper for an Armstrong, it is proper for a Cuolahan 
of Connaught.’ ‘ I knew your father, my dear, when he — 
‘ But you did not know my grandfathers, Mrs. Bastable, when 
they were princes of Ireland.’ 

“ Now, there was a pretty thing for me to say, was it not 1 

“ Mrs. Bastable wagged her comical head, which had a bonpet 
stuck upon it all askew. ‘ Let me set your bonnet right for you, 
Mrs. Bastable,’ I said. And so I put that straight, and then 
I jjulled her shawl round and tied her bow properly, and she 
really looked a respectablet. woman. ‘Who are you, Mrs. Bast¬ 
able 1 ’ ‘ I’m Mrs. Merrion’s companion,’ she 8.aid ; and then, 

looking all round, she whispered, ‘ I’m her second cousin when 
anybody calls and I’m caught with her. When I’m alone with 
her I amuse her. When Jack comes to dinner I’m the cook, and 
she says I’ve got a sick headache, or else that I am gone out to 
have tea. When we go to church I’m the companion. Oh ! ’ 

“ It was a very different ‘ oh ’ to that of Mrs. Merrion’s. 

‘ Don’t you say anythin?, my dear,’ she went on, in a nervous 
and agitated manner. ‘ Your father was a friend of my husband’s, 
lie’s a good man : my hu.sband was not. My dear, never you 
marry a man that can mesmerise you, because if you do, and ho 
finds out that you are a clairvoyong, all your happiness is gone. 
I like your face, my dear. You are a little like your fiathcr ; but 
where did you get your small hands from t Let me come over 
.Hid talk to you sometimes. It will be a charity'. Do let me. 
'riiere’s things going on—oh 1 I know, and I won’t have Johnny 
Armstrong’s son ruined for life. But don’t you talk, my dear •, 
and let me come over, and I’ll tell you when the time comes.’ 

“ Well,- you know, this is all very mysterious, and I suppose 
she will come. I think she must be rather mad, judging from 
Jier bonnet, and the way she rambles from one subject to another, 
and her talking about clairvoyance. 

“ And now I must .stop; for I have spent all the afternoon 
writing, and my head aches. 

“ Oh !—as Mrs. Merriou would say—there luos just pome a 
superb footman with a letter. My little maid Hath opened the 
door and brought it to me. ‘ Mr. and Miss Bayliss request the 
pleasure of Miss Cuolahan’s and hlr. Armstrong’s company at 
dinner on 'riiur.sday, the 20th, at half-past seven,’ and a note 
from Miss Bayliss— 
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“ ‘ Dear Miss CaoJaiian,—Forgive the uucerciiioiiioiis invita¬ 
tion, and do come with your brother.' That is Jack, I suppose, 
and I must say it is a little impertinent. ‘ We shall have only 
the Perrymonts and a friend of yours from Bedesbury.' Who is 
my friend from Bedesbury ? Write, to me, dear, a great long, 
lovely letter.—Your own NoR.vn.” 


CHAPTER VI. 

It was two days after Norah’s visit to Mr. Fortescue, and break¬ 
fast-time with Mr. Bayliss. The great man had eaten his great 
breakfast, for he was gifted with a i;oble appetite, and was pre¬ 
paring to drive into town. His daughter Ella, as fresh and rosy 
a young lady as might be seen anywhere in the three Hidings, 
had poured out his coffee and finished her own, and was now 
sitting in a meditative attitude. In the depths of those blue 
eyes lay the thoughts, unspoken, that contained the whole of 
divine philosophy. Never were eyes so deep, so lustrous, so full 
of secret and hidden meanings. Only the eyes were silent. 

“ Papa,” said Ella, rellcctiiig, “ I was thinking last night 
about Miss Cuolahan.” 

“Ay, ay, Ella, what about her? As pretty a girl as I ever saw.” 

“ i)o you know that she belongs to the very first set in Bedcs- 
bury ? All the county jieoplc visit hliss Ferens, and all the 
cathedral people. The Dean goes there at least twice a week. 
The Bedesbury men arc all raving about her—how absurd ! ” 

“ The daughter of my collector,” said Bayliss, with a little glow 
of satisfaction. “ Yes ; the daughter of a man who was once a 
common hawker, till I took him in hand. One of the privileges of 
wealth, Ella, is the power of lifting other people. Myles Cuolahan 
i.s an honest fellow, but common, very common. His daughter 
seemed to me ladylike. I don’t know how women look upon her.” 

“ She ts ladylike, papa, and I think we should take her up.” 

“ Do you mean that we should call upon her and ask her to 
the house 1 After all, Ella, we must observe some of the dis¬ 
tinctions of rank.” 

“ I do not know that we need call, papa, but we might ask 
her to come with—with her brother, Mr. Armstrong.” 

“ Different thing about Armstrong. He is the son of my old 
unfortunate partner j and everybody in Esbrough knows the 
Armstrongs. And she is not his sister, yon know, whatever 
peojde say.” 
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“No, j>apa, ljut sLo is exactly the same, as she told me. 
And it is romantic of her giving up the beautiful life she had 
at Bedesbury and all the county society to come and live with 
her father. I think wo might ask her.” 

“Well, Ella, have it ytmr own way. Only mind, Norah 
Cuolahan is what people call a beautiful girl. Some girls would 
be jealous of her.” 

Ella laughed. “ I shall not be je.alous of her. People will 
not compare us. We contrast, you see ; she is dark, and I am 
fair. She sings contralto, and I sing soprano. She is animated, 
and I am quiet. Oh ! I am not jealous at all about her.” 

“ But perhaps Frank Perrymont ”- 

“ Oh ! ” cried Ella, a little impatiently, “ Frank Perrymont is 
a donkey, with his poetry and nonsense. I’m sure I don’t care 
what Frank Perrymont thinks.” 

“ Then I do, Ella. How'ever, you shall have your own way, 
whatever happens. Ask them whenever you like. Lot them 
come to dinner. And get a few people to meet them. I hate 
your half-and-half dinner parties, with four people at a long 
table, and your voice sounding hollow in the big room. Get a 
dozen people at least. The C.aptain hasn’t been for a long time, 
ask him—and Frank, of course; and, Ella, you won’t bo unkind 
to Frank if he should spout a little of his poetry, will you ? ” 

Ella coloured. She knew what her father w’anted. “ I sh.all 
not be unkind, papa. Then we will fix next Wednesday, and 1 
will write the notes this morning. I think it will look well, 
papa, taking up Norah Cuolahan. I shall make a friend pf her, 
and the Esbrough girls will tear their eyes out for rage and 
spite. It is a pity that we cannot suppress her father altogether. 
But he does not expect to bo asked, I suppose ? ” 

“He expect?” said Bayliss. “The collector of my rents 
expect to be asked to my table ? Hardly, I should think. But 
Cuolahan is a very sensible fellow. We need have no fear about 
that. I knew him years ago—that is, I was able to bo useful 
to him on more than one occasion.” 

That was true, inasmuch as Paul Bayliss, Johnny Armstrong, 
and Myles Cuolahan had frequently propped each other up, on 
the way home, arm in arm, after a convivial night. But these 
things Ella Bayliss did not know. She had learned. With great 
readiness, the lesson that there are some things important to be 
forgotten, and chief among them the small beginnings of the 
Bayliss family. Also the desirability of lifting the Bayliss con¬ 
nection into county rank, a task as yet not achieved. She met 
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these magnates at Captain Periymont’s, but with all their 
superior wealth, and the attractions of her own blue eyes and 
faultless features, she had not yet succeeded in making them 
call at the Hall. Perhaps Norah Cuolahan would help. Jack 
Armstrong had brought Mr. Fortescue, a man of undoubted' 
good family. At Mr. Fortescne’s there was the chance, some¬ 
times realised, of meeting with people a little above the Esbrough 
folk, who thought and talked about nothing but money, and did 
kotoo to her father as to the Mikado of Japan. For he was the 
incarnation of success. 

“ I had a curious report brought to me last Jiight,” said Mr. 
Bayliss, as his carriage drew up to the door, “ about young 
Armstrong.” Ella coloured. 

“ He stays sometimes in the engine-room after hours, .and ho 
has got to work by himself—I always said he was a genius— 
end the men are suspicious.” 

“ What are they suspicious about, papa 1 ” 

“ What are hands always suspicious about ? They are afraid 
he is inventing something. You know he h.as already invented 
two or three little things. Hodder, the foreman, told me of it; 
says the men .are balking it over; they think he has got hold of 
a contrivance that will lessen the number of hands and the price 
of labour—confound them ! I only wish he would. Hodder 
says there is a strange man among them, who has alw.ays plenty 
to say when they meet in the evenings. We can’t afTord a row, 
with prices what they are and orders plentiful. But I suppose 
it is no matter of mine.” 

“ But if Mr. Armstrong /tas invented something, p.apa 1 
Would it not be a great thing for him ? ” 

“ For him ? Well, I don’t know, Elba. As things go, great 
things fall to those who have the money to use them. 'I’he 
capitiilist, my dear,” he continued, with a roll of the tongue, 
“ commands the markets. He buys the labour of the hands as 
cheap as he can get it; and he buys the genius of mechanicians 
as cheap as he can get th.at. If young Armstrong, which I very 
muc'u doubt, has invented anything worth having, I dare say I 
shall hear of it. And then 1 shall buy it of him.” 

If it had been said of any one else, Ella Bayliss, trained in 
the school of capital, would have thought nothing. As it •was, 
she had a faint fluttering of doubt, as if something ■was not quite 
right. “ If Mr. Armstrong is clever and invents things, surely 
he ought to get rich,” she said, turning rather red. 

“ Ella, my de.ar,” s,aid her father, turning sharply tipon her. 
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“yon may admire Jack Armstrong as mnch as you like; and 
you may amuse yourself with him. All the same he will be my 
servant all his life, and he is a pauper, unless Mr. Fortescne 
leaves him his money. My daughter is not going to marry a 
pauper. And when the time comes, my dear, I’ve got the right 
husband for you.” Then he strode out of the room, swore at 
the grooms in the porch, and drove away. 

Ella sighed, sat a little longer reflecting on the parental ad¬ 
monition, which was not the first of the kind she had heard, and 
then wrote her prettie.st notes of invitation. Mr. llayliss walked 
straight to the engine-room, where he found Jack as usual. 

“Come into the office. I want to say a word to you, 
Armstrong,” he said. 

Jack followed him. Bayliss took up a few p.apers, looked at 
them, and then turned to his apprentice. 

“ What is this I hear, Arhistrong ? ” he asked. “ Ilodder tells 
me the men are suspicious of you. They think you' have 
invented .something. Is that so.” 

“ Yes, Mr. Bayliss, that is so.” 

“ They think you have devised a means of lessening the 
number of hands. Is it true ? ” 

“ Partly true. At all events, the cost of production.” 

“Well, that is something, at least for owners. 1 am on the 
side of the owners, Armstrong,” he said, laughing frankly. 
“ Come now, let us hear it, this secret of yours ; and I shall be 
able to tell you if it is worth anything.” 

Jack drew himself a little together. “ It is because it is my 
secret, Mr. Bayliss, that I cannot tell you. I have been aJ work 
on it every day for the last three years.” 

“ Every day in my engine-room and with my machinery, Mr. 
Armstrong,” said Bayliss. 

“ No ; every evening in my own workshop, .and on my own 
lathe,” said Jack. 

“ Young man,” said his employer sententiously, “ I hope you 
are not ambitious.” 

“ Mr. Bayliss,” said Jack, “ do you consider that you have 
done well in the world? But of course you do. Pray, were 
you not ambitious?” Bayliss shifted his ground. .“Well, 
well, we are all ambitious, perhaps. And you have -your way 
to make. Still, as an old friend of your father, and your own 
friend, too, Armstrong, I might have expected to find a little 
confidence.” 

“ I am not insensible, sir,” said Jack. “ And to show you 
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tliat lam not, you shall have the first offer of my new machinery, 
as soon as the patent is taken out.” 

“ You are going to take out a patent, then 1 ” 

“ Mr. Fortescue takes it out for me. I am not at all afraid 
that the secret will bo guessed. Only I am sorry that any sus- 
](icion of it has got into the heads of the men. Some one, I do 
not know who, has filled them with all sorts of suspicions. 
Yesterday I was attacked, going home at night, by a fellow who 
firc,d at me. But I think it was only blank cartridge. The day 
before I had stones thrown at mo. To-day none of the men will 
speak to me. What am I to do ? ” 

“ Confidence, Armstrong, might enable me to advise. Are you 
afraid 1 ” 

“ No, I am not afraid. It is not pleasant to have stones thrown 
at you, and pistol-shots, perhaps, whistling about your ears after 
dark. But I am not afraid. The hands will come round—only 
I want to find out who has set the men upon mo.” 

“ Pistol-shots are something ; stones arc nothing. Young man, 
I have had stones thrown at me. It was when I was twenty 
years younger than I am. And I caught the man who did it. 
J. gave him a hiding, and next morning he was picked up with 

two ribs and an arm broken. But pistol-shots-” Bayliss 

rang the bell. 

“ Send Hodder.” The foreman came. 

“ Now, Hodder, what the devil is all this ? Here’s Armstrong 
been shot at, and the men won’t speak to him. Who’s at the 
bottom of it ? By Q eorge, if I knew I’d make short work of him ! ” 
“ I don’t know, sir. I’ve tried to find out. The men are 

very angry. There’s a strange fellow ”- 

“ What the devil has a strange fellow got to do with me and 
my men ? ” 

“ Nothing, sir. But then he is ”- 

“ Then go and fetch him. Bring him to me—do you hear 1 ’* 
“ I don’t know who he is, nor where he lives, nor anything 
about him. But the men h.ive got hold of him, and he knows 
tlrem all. He has filled them with stories of new machinery and 
young Jack Armstrong—beg your pardon, Mr. Armstrong.” 

“ Whp is the stranger, Armstrong ? ” asked Bayliss. 

“ I do not know, sir,” answered Jack. “ I know of no stranger. 
And as for the invention that is in my mind, it need not lessen 
the number of hands a single one.” 

“ But it will lessen the coat of production ? ” asked Bayliss. 

“ Yes—the cost of production.” 
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“ Hnm! Hodder, look after Mr. Armstrong. See that he is 
not exposed to any attacks. Tell the men that, if necessary, every 
haJid shall be dismissed, and may go to the devil, if they don’t 
keep quiet and hush up their absurd rumours. Do you hear ? 
And, Hodder, you are a sensible fellow : find out this stranger, 
and, by gad. I’m a justice of the peace, and I’ll cool his heels in 
ciiokee for a month, and warm them on the treadmill afterwards. 
AVe’ll talk about this matter again, Armstrong. I confess I don’t 
greatly believe in your invention ; but there may be—yes, these 
may be something in it. I’m not going to have my factory, 
anyhow, turned into a bear-garden. Perrymont may do as he 
likes in his, but I am master here, and I will bo obeyed, by gad 1 
And the hands shall find out that! ” So, with more swelling 
words, the potentate dismissed them. 

Jack returned to the engine-room. On leaving the works at • 
six, he found the hands drawn up in a double row outside the 
gates. They allowed him to pass through them in silence, save 
for threatening looks and a few hisses. He was followed by 
Hodder, the foreman, who kept looking round him as if in 
search of some one commencing an overt act of violence. “ What 
does it mean, Hodder ? ” asked Jack, as they came to the end of 
the lane of threatening faces. “ What have I done to them ?” 

“ Lord knows, if you don’t, Mr. Armstrong. Sure you ought 
to understand the hands by this time. You’ve been one of us, 

BO to speak, for seven years, though a gentleman born and ” - 

“ Never mind that, Hodder. What does it mean ? ” 

“ It means some one—I think it’s that follow down ji-om 
London—has been egging them on. The hands are suspiciou-s, 
always. They can’t bear the sight of machinery.” 

“ Well, if it wasn’t for machinery where would they bo ? ” 

“ Old machinery they don’t mind, because they’re used to it; 
But it’s the new machinery that they’re afraid of. You see, Mr. 
Armstrong, they’re afraid of you. It’s got about that you’re 
clever ; they say that you spend your evenings over books, and 
that you are for ever at work with your lathe at night. 'Phey 
remember the improvement you effected two years ago.’’ 

“ Why, you old idiot, the improvement saved the life of a boy 
every year at the very least. Perhaps my own life.” • 

“They don’t want their boys’ lives saved,” replied ’Hodder. 

“ They’ve all got large families.” 

“ Do you mean to say they would like their children killed, 
when a little care would save them ? ” 

“ Don’t put it that way, Mr. Armstrong. Say that they’ve 
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taken the chance themselves, and they can’t he got to see why 
their children shouldn’t do the sivme. Then there was the new 
bucket for carrying the metal. Whose invention was that 1 ” 

“ Mine, I suppose.” 

“ Yours. And two men can do tiow what it took six men to 
do before. One word more. Do you know this man, a man 
from London, who hangs about the public-houses where the hands 
go, and drinks with them, and makes speeches to them 1 ” 

• “No.” 

“ You ought to know him, because he’s your enemy.” 

“ I learned when I was a boy,” said Jack, “ that the Latin 
word for enemy meant stranger at first. Do you think that the 
English word for friend means enemy t ” 

“ Well, a man wouldn’t hate you if he didn’t know you,” replied 
the other. “ That man hates you, so he knows you. I saw him 
’list now behind the rest, pointing at you with his long finger, 
and trying to hide his face with his pocket-handkerchief. He’s 
got a queer face, that doesn’t seem to fit with his black h.air, all 
puckered and crowsfooted like. I doubt him, Mr. Arm.strong— 
I doubt him. And I shall keep my eyes upon him. And, 
Mr. Armstrong, you’re a young man, sir ; don’t breed bad blood 
in the hand.s. Mr. Bayliss is a masterful man—terrible masterful 
be is. If the hands do you a mischief, they’ll all be turned off— 
every ch.ap will bo turned off. And the starvation will be on 
your back, not mine. I’ve W’arned you, Mr. Armstrong. Be 
as clever as you like, but don’t make any more inventions, or it 
will, be the worse for all of us. You see,” he added in a plaintive 
sort of w.ay, “ it’s all we’ve got to go upon. I shan’t suffer, 
because I’m an old hand and there’s hundreds under me. But 
it’s for the rest to cry out. The orders come thick and plenty, 
(lod bo thanked ! ’i’here never was such a time for the iron trade. 
There never was such a house as Mr. Bayliss’s; but the profit 
all goes into his hands. Prices go up, and work gets brisker, 
but wages don’t increase—wages don’t increase, sir. And all the 
profits go to the owner. Think of this, Mr. Armstrong. Don't 
cut down the hands.” 

“ Hodder,” said Jack, “you’re a good fellow. I declare to 
you, upon my honour, that the invention I am going to patent 
will not lessen the number of hand.s, so far as I can see, by one. 
It will lessen the cost of production.” 

“ The cost of production—eh ? ” said the other. “ Well, we 
are not interested in that. Now, I’ll give you a word of advice, 
Mr. Armstrong. Don't tell him,” He looked up and down the 
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empty street. Don’t tell him.” He’ll take it and nse it for 
liimself if you do. Sell it him, and he’ll give you the best price 
of any man. Paul ]3ayliss is the cleverest man out. What he 
can’t get for nothing he buys. And when he buys, he gives more 
than any other man, because he never buys unless he knows that 
it will be worth his while. Good-night to you, Mr. Armstrong.” 

Jack went home, perturbed. But Norah was waiting for him, 
fresh, bright, and gay as a rose-bud, and they had tea and music. 
And after tea Norah came and sat with him, as she did most 
evenings, amid his “ wheels and whirr,” talking about Bedesbury 
and telling her pretty stories of Bedesbury life and the quiet 
catlicclral close. 

Enemy % Who could bo -the enemy ? For Jack had almost 
forgotten the summer night spent floating down the German 
Ocean, and the wild eyes of Cardift' Jack. He went to bed at the" 
usual time. While he was undressing a great stone came crash¬ 
ing tlirough the window, and fell, caught by the blind. He picked 
it ni>. Hound it was tied a piece of paper with the significant 
words, “ Deth to traters 1 ” He put paper and stone into a 
drawer and got into bed, thankful that the blind was down, 
but perturbed about this singular outbreak of feeling. 

But in a low public-house where Mr. Bayliss’s hands were wont 
to congregate in the evening, there had been a meeting that even¬ 
ing, for harmonic purposes ostensibly, at which there was much 
wild talk. Humours were afloat: the men’s minds were excited : 
there was nothing certain ; but young .Armstrong’s name was 
freely bandied to and fro. “Who was it,” they asked, “.that 
invented the safety-valve for the boys 1 Why shouldn’t the little 
devils take their own chance as their fathers did? Who was it im¬ 
proved the carrying bucket ? Who was for ever prying about the 
factory, climbing the blast-furnaces, poking into the engine-rooms, 
making drawings, and writing notes in a pocket-book ? Young 
Armstrong. And what did it mean? Improvements in machinery. 
Fewer hands and lower wages—curse him 1 ” 

A chorus of nnpoj)nlarity. And yet, a month ago, who so 
popular as young Jack Armstrong ? He had a word for every 
body. Ho was a workman among the rest. Esbrough folk, who 
remembered the Armstrong name, said he ought to be a king 
over them all. There was no one so strong, no one so handsome, 
no one so clever, no one so ready to laugh and make jokes. 

.And then a silence fell upon them as one man rose up amid 
them and made a speech. It was the man of whom Hodder had 
spoken. A middle-sized man, with shaven face, red and swollen 
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nose, and black hair—hair so black as to contrast strongly with 
the lines of his forehead. He had been in Esbrough fora month, 
and was seldom seen in the daytime ; in the evening he associated 
with the working men, drinking and smoking with them. Ho 
said ho was the delegate of an American society, and was come 
to study English factories in the interests of the workmen. He 
talked big, but, as they speedily found out, he knew nothing about 
work. Then they began to mistrust him, but ho disarmed mis¬ 
trust by taking another line. He was the Political Economist, 
he said. And he began to inquire, suggest, and insinuate. To¬ 
night he made them, as usual, a speech. It was a crafty speech. 
He spoke as if Capital and Labour were two enemies, whose hands 
ought to bo at each other’s throats.* Capital, he said, ground 
labour down, exacted the uttermost hours of work, and paid with 
the smallest farthing of money: labour, the downtrodden, should 
rise. Let capital have the interest due, say two and a half per 
cent., and let labour take all the rest. No word here, you see, 
of skilled labour, of risk, enterprise, education. That was to go 
for nothing. And then he turned the conversation on machinery. 
“ There are some men,” he said, “ who spend their live.s, slaves 
as they arc, in devising means to make the pampered capitalist 
richer. They get educated, learn the secrets of the engine-room, 
and then they are paid to invent something that will halve tlio 
men and double the profit. When these men are capitalists them¬ 
selves it is bad enough. It is ten times worse when they are 
young men, whose life is all before them, who might bo a help 
to their own class." 

“Jack Armstrong isn’t our class,” cried one. “ He’s a borr 
gentleman.” 

“ I name no names, my friend,” pursued the orator. “ I say 
only that what is treacherous and bad in a master is fifty times 
as treacherous and bad in a servant. Who is Jack Armstrong? 
I know no one of that n.ime. I only know that it is three 
weeks and more since I came here ; that three weeks ago, in 
Mr. Bayliss’s factory, I overheard a young man ”- 

“ Whatten sort o’ young man ? ” asked another. 

“ A. tall young man : a hand.some young man : a fellow with 
brown'curly hair, a moustache, and light beard, and brown eyes.” 

“ That’s him, damn him ! ” murmured the crowd. 

“ That’s him, is it ? Damn him with all my heart. I heard 
him then, whoever he is, telling some one whose face I did not 
catch, because his back was turned to me-” 

“ Hodder belike.” 
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“ Telling him that it was all ready; and, says he, ‘ Where 
there’s ten hands now, there’ll be one then.’ ” 

A storm of hisses, groans, and oaths ascended unto heaven, and 
amid the tumult of them the assembly dissolved. The orator, 
who slejit in the house, wait up to his own room. Here ho 
locked the door carefully, pulled out a bottle, and, lighting a 
pipe, sat down on the bed to think. As it was a hot night, he 
took olf his hair and sat bare-skulled, or not quite bare-skulled, 
because his head was covered with a closely-cropped thatch of 
silvciy-white hair, the effect of which, standing up in little 
bristles of an eighth of an inch or so long, was extremely weird 
and unpleasant. 

“ I’ve notched him this tune,” he said to himself. “ He U'en’t 
escape me now, if the men can only be held back for awhile. 
I’ve had nothing but bad luck since that day when he sent me 
to prison for the letter. And” when I thought I’d murdered him, 
I wont from bad to worse. If it hadn’t been for that one stroke 
of luck that put me into respectable clothes, where .should I bo 
now ? What good chance sent mo here 1 It’s the fourth time 
I’ve been here since I murdered him—I can’t keep away from 
the jdace—damn it—since I tried to murder him. And 1 wash 
I had done it—I wish I had brained the cub when he stood 
before me. I’ve had the horrors about it. Whenever the drink 
is too much for mo, I see the little devil tied to the rib of the 
old ship, and turning his big brown eyes to look at me lying on 
the grass. I wish it had been really done, for idl the murders 
that ever were could not make a man more miserable than, this 
one which wasn’t a murder at all. And I can’t keep away from 
the place. And after prowling about the place for years, fearing 
to hear something about him, to find, after all, that he’s alive 
and well, the little devil, and grown up to be a man—and a 
gentleman. A gentleman—pah ! A gentleman ; and Myles 
Ouolalian with a black coat and a collar. It’s sickening.” 

He blew out the light, took a drain from the mouth of the 
bottle, without the preliminary enfeebling of the spirit by dilution 
which weaker brethren are constrained to perform; and, taking 
off some of his clothes, lay on the top of the bed, and went to 
sleep. In the middle of the night ho woke with a start and»a cry. 

“ Murdered ? Drowned 1 Tied fast to the old wreck f I 
never did it. I never did it.” And looking round, recovered 
his scuse.s, and sank back with a gasp. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

“Two evenings in Esbrougli Society,” Norali wrote to Miss 
Feiens. “ On Tuesday I dined with Mrs. Merrion, and on 
Wednesday at Mr. Baylis.s's. As for the former dinner, there 
were no other guests besides ourselves, and we liad what rs. 
Merrion called a French dinner. That is to say, it was as unlike 
the Bedesbury dinners, the dear old solemn things, as you can 
imagine. Wo sat down at a round table, and Paulina, Mrs 
Merrion’s French maid, brought round an endless string of 
dislio.s. There was only one kind of wine, claret, which I liavo 
hardly brought myself to like, in spite of all you say about it. 
AVliat men find to like in wine I cannot make out, unless it is 
Bparkling moselle. I admit that I do like that. I found the 
evening very tedious. Perhaps I was a f/e/ie, for the conversa¬ 
tion did not seem to flow. Once or twice Mrs. Merrion began to 
talk about London, but she checked herself. Jack was not easy. 
And then I cannot like her. She told me her name was 
Adiilaide, and begged me to call her Adelaide. Then she called 
mo Norah, and said she had heard so much about me from my 
brother Jack. So he did think about me sometimes, after all ; 
thongl) I wonld rather he had not told Mrs. Merrion his thouglits. 
Then I called her Adel.aiile, and she called Jack by his Christian 
name. Why is it that I always get cross when any one calls 
Jack my brother, or when they call him Jack as I do ? Of 
course he is my brother, but somehow I like to feel that I have 
him all to myself. Do you remember wbat I told you the other 
day, how Ella Bayliss is in love with Jack t My dear, I saw it 
at once, by the way she looked at him, and sat near him, and 
followed him about with her eyes. Besides she lit up all over 
when ho spoke to her. Please do not call me a gos.sip when I 
tell you that Mrs. Jlerrion is in love with him too. She paints, 
she is at least five and thirty, she has got great bold eyes, and 
she has not got the manners of a lady, and yet she dares to be 
in love with my Jack. Oh ! I am certain of it. It makes mo 
angry to notice the way iu which women show their preferences, 
to say .nothing of the absurdity of a person of Mrs. ^lerrion’s ago 
having any ])references at all. Men do not make themselves so 
ridiculous about girls. The other evening I was walkiug with 
Jack iu the High Street, and wo passed a bevy of factory girls. 
They h.id gone home and put on decent clothes, for the dresses 
they work iu are really hardly decent, covered all over with 
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grease and (lil. ‘ There goes handsome Jack,’ cried one, and 
tlien the}' all cried out, ‘ Gome liere, handsome Jack, and we’ll 
give yon a kiss.’ Isn’t it dreadful that such things should be 
allowed ? Jack only laughs and takes no notice. After the 
dinner wo had music—that*is, Mr.s. Merrion asked me to sing, 
and I sang one or two German songs, and then she began sing¬ 
ing French songs. I did not like them. The words were bright 
oiKjugb, but they seemed to mock at everything, and I said so. 
Mrs. Merrion laughed. * 

‘ Jeum ingenue,' she said, ‘you are just out of a convent. 
You do not know what life means. Come to me and I will 
teach you.’ ‘ We do not want Norah to be any different to wliat 
she is,’ said Jack, for which I. made him a little curtsey behind the 
woman’s back. But oh 1 my dear, how glad I was to get away. 
And it seemed like going ou,t of purgatory into heaven to walk’ 
out into the starlit air and bre.athe the fresh night breeze. Jack 
took me for a quarter of an hour into the fields, and wo walked 
in the dewy grass, my arm in his, and he talked to me. .Jack is 
‘ tender and true; ’ the best of brothers you ever saw. ‘ Jack,’ 
1 .said, ‘promise mo one thing.’ ‘What thing, Norah? I will 
promi.se you anything.’ ‘ Promise me—promise me. Jack, that 
you will not marry anybody—anybody—or promise"to marry any¬ 
body, without telling me first.’ 

“ He laughed, but a little uneasily. ‘ That is too much to 
promise, Norah. But I promise you this, that when I do marry, 
you shall be the first to hear of it.’ 

“ So w'e turned to other things. Jack sliowed me the stars, 
and we talked about the infinite distances of one star from the 
other, and the infinite .spaces between them, and the black spaces 
in which no telescope ever invented can see a spot of brightne.s.s, 
and the good God who reigns over all, till my h’eart burned 
within me, and when 1 went to bed I knelt down and cried. 
All beautiful and noble thoughts seem to come from men—it is 
not fair to our sex—all except yours, dear, and even you w'ould 
have been happy to hear Jack talk about science and order, and 
the great beneficence and ineffable wisdom of God. And yet, 
when I came here, he and my father were living without prayers, 
and Jack only went to church on Sundays with Mr. Fortescuc. 
Why are not men afraid of living so ? It is the first time that 
J.ack h.as re.ally talked to me. Up to that night we fenced with 
each other, becau.se it seemed to me that he, and my father, and 
I, all talked different languages. Poor father! I have not yet 
learned his language, but Jack’s I know. You told me once 
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tli.it we all ignorantly worshipped each from his own platform, 
which covered all the ground we could see. Do yon know, dear, 
I think that is not ignorance, bnt knowledge. Jack’s God is the 
great Contriver and Inventor. Jack’s perfect knowledge of God 
means a perfect knowledge of the schrets of nature, and a perfect 
mastery over the ‘wheels and whirr.’ Mine—bnt I dare not 

say what my God i.s. I know what I ought to think Him, the 

Cud of all Love, but Jack has troubled my thoughts, and I seem 
not to think so much of His love as of His wisdom and power. 
Am I wrong, dear Miss Ferens ? If I am, a day in Bedesbury 

with you and the cathedral will put me right again. I do not 

know' wliat my father worships, because he is singularly reticent 
about it. lie says ho is a ‘ Prodesdtin,’ as the poor dear calls it, 

^ but what that is he has not yet told mo. He hates a prio.st, he 
hates confession, ho hates Lent, ,an.d for every hatred ho has got 
a reason in his own history, which ho is quite ready to tell you 
—the prie.st, because his father was bred to the priesthood, and 
if ho had become a priest ho, iny father, would never have been 
born—and that is the funniost rea,son I over heard; and con¬ 
fession, bccau.so ho lias never been to confe.ssion, and he is 
.anxiou.s to ))er.suado himself that he has not failed in duty; and 
the olwoVVanco of Lent, on account of Larry McRroarty’s mutton 
collops, which made him a ‘ Prodesdan,’ how, I will tell you 
anotlier day. Pmt no one can understand how quick and ready 
my father is at learning. lie ha.s already, thanks to Jack, tlio 
manners of a gentleman; ho i.s learning how to spoidc; he thinks 
differently since I came homo; and every day, I know, ho has 
lialf an hour witli Jack, priv.atoly, to find out what lie lacks yet. 
Von SCO, dear, lie ha.s the feeling of good breeding, which i.s 
everything. And when you come to stay witli me, whicli I 
intend you to do before very long, you will loam liow good a 
man ho i.s. Above all, I am an.xious ho should never be ashamed 
of himself. And, dear, there is one thing ho told me the other 
night, only by snatches, and in a quick, jerky way, which showed 
liow imicli he felt it. When ho was a young man, long ago, ho 
was tempted by intemperance—not mucli, I think, but a little—' 
and then ho took the pledge, and has never touched anything 
Btroiid’or than water since.” 

At this point of the letter Mi.ss Ferens pnt it down and 
reflected. Before going any further she wrote a note to Myles. 

“ Do not,” she said, “ toll Norah any more than is necessary 
about your past life. You have already, perhaps, told her that 
you were once inclined to be intemperate. Let no one know 
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tLe -wliole extent of yonr inclination. Above all, not yoar 
daughter, if you value her respect for yoiu” Myles got the 
letter and read it, and walked about all day with an aching 
heart, fearing that Norah might yet find out what and what 
manner of man he had bees. 

“ I always gossip about those I love, dear Miss Ferens, and if 
I were to write to Jack about'you, I should fill reams. Let me 
toll you about the other party, last night’s party. It was a much 
grander affair. Captain Perrymont was there, with his son. 
He and Mr. Bayliss are the two kings, you know. Then there 
was a Mrs. Appleton, an Esbrough lady, with her husband, a 
lawyer. I put her first because her husband seems nobody. 
And there were one or two other people, who were afraid of Mr. 
Bayliss. Jack calls them the Chorus, because they only echo 
what their host says. When Mr. Bayliss remarks that the 
weather is cold, one of theih thinks for a moment, and then he 
remarks, ‘I quite agree with Mr. Bayliss.’ Or when Mr. Bayliss 
says th.at the selfishness of the working classes is beyond all 
understanding, the other wags his head, and adds that Mr. 
Bayliss is alw.ays right, but that the case was never put so clearly 
before. So, you .see, the dinner went off in a .sort of tri.angular 
way ; that is to say, whatever Mr. Bayliss obserwl was repeated 
at either side of the other end of the table. I am learning 
Euclid—did I toll you %—and it was like an equilateral triangle, 
the angles at the base being eaeh equal to the angle at the vortex. 
Jack laughed when I told him that if you laugh too, I shall 
think it rather witty. However, Mr. Bayliss did not do all the 
talking, only the chief part. Mr. Frank Perrymont took* mo in 
to dinner. Captain Perrymont took in Ella, and Mr. Bayliss 
Mrs. Appleton. Jack and the Chorus walked in by themselves. . 
I alw'ays used to laugh at Bedesbury when the curates, poor 
dear innocents, walked in by themselves, trying to look intellec¬ 
tual. You spoiled me for curates, my dear, and I can never 
respect any man in the Church under the dignity of a dean. 
Perhaps I might tolerate a canon, if he had been a fellow of his 
college, and had written something that no woman can undpr- 
stand, but not a member of the inferior clergy. Mr. Forteseue 
is a rural dean, so that my eonscienco is quiet a.s far asjie goes, 
and I respect him for liking Jack j besides, after all,.thongh it 
is ridiculous, it is very nice to meet with an old gentleman who 
makes you a pretty speech, and then kisses you on both cheeks 
with a real and most unaffected pleasure. 

“ The dinner was grand. Salmon, and turtle soup, and all sort.s 
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(if magnificent things. Anri wine of every kind. I had one gl.vs 
of champagne. Jack, to my astonisliment, drank a grciit many 
glasses of wine, and seemed to like them. Now, at lionio, we 
never have anything bnt water and coffee. And at Mrs. Merrion’.s 
ho only drank two glasses. And next day ho said he did not liko 
the wine becansc it was corked. As all wine is corked, of course 
I thought he disliked all wine. When shall I understand men ? 

“ What did we talk about 1 I sat between Frank Perrymont 
and the Captain. When the others talked about iron and 
machinery, and strikes, and so on, Fnink Perrymont quoted 
poetry to mo—such a lot of poetry—asked me if I liked Shelley, 
and got through a quantity of verse, of which I remember nothing, 
while I was eating my ice pudding. * Then Ella B.iyliss asked 
me how I liked Esbrough, and Jlrs. Appleton asked me if I had 
seen ‘ our ’ friend the Doan. Do you know, my dear, I don't 
think she knows the Dean at .nil. 1 .am sure he would not like 
her. Perhaps she h.as seen him—in the cathedral. As I took 
no manner of interest in the talk, I was rather glad when Ella, 
who perfectly understands these things, gave the signal, and we 
left the men to themselves. ‘ How idee it is,’ she said, when wo 
s.at down in the drawing-room and had our tea in onr hands, ‘ to 
get away from the dinner-table, and have half an hour to our¬ 
selves—isn’t it, Norah 1 ’ 

“ I forgot to tell you that before dinner she made me promise 
to call her Ella, and she was to call me Norah ; so that was very 
nice and friendly. ‘ I don’t know,’ I said. ‘ I should like every¬ 
body |to leave the table at once, and then we could .all talk 
pleasantly.’ ‘ The gentlemen like to discuss politic.^,’ s.aid Mr.s. 
Appleton. ‘ Politics ! ’ s.aid Elba. ‘ It is the claret they like to 
discuss. For, when I was a very little girl, I listened. There 
avas not a single word of politics. Nothing but wine, and all 
about its colour and age, and stupid things like th.at.’ 

“Presently they came into the drawing-room—Mr. Bayliss last. 
He came and sat by me, and began talking about Bedesbury. 
There is something I do not understand about Mr. Bayliss. lie 
is not at all liko the vulgar millionaire th.at we re.ad of in books 
and picture to ourselves. And yet he is ostentatious. He is 
proud of everything about him. He talks in a loud voice. I do 
not think he knows Bedesbury well, but he .asked about .all sorts 
of people. ‘ I am afraid,’ he said so loud th.at I nearly jumped, 

‘ that you will find the society of Esbrough dull after that .of 
Bedesbury.’ ‘ I am not likely,’ I replied, ‘ to see very much of 
it.’ ‘ On the contrary,’ he continued, in a lordly way, ‘ we hope 
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that 3 'ou will sco a groat deal of it. My daughter especially 
wi.shcs that you will come here often.’ 

“ Wliat was I to s.ay 1 Ella Bayli.ss seems very nice, but I do 
not want to go there too often, and I do not like to olfeiid iny 
father’s em])loycr. 1 think ♦>£ the story of the beggar-maid who 
became a princess ; but I cannot remember any princess, e.xce])t 
Berlhe avx grands picds, who became a beggar-maid. But that 
is something like iny position. So I laughed and said he was 
very kind; and then he turned to his daughter and told hor, 
not asked her, to sing. ‘ Ella, my dear. Sing to us.’ 

“ Ella smiled and went to the piano. I followed her, glad to 
get away from the red-faced master of the house. Jack and 
Frank I’errjunont came too.- Ella sang an Italian song; one of 
the kind that requires execution. Then she looked triuin]>hantly 
at me, and asked me to sing. So I sang an Irish ballad in the- 
Irish words that my father taught me. And when 1 had fini.shcd 
there -was Frank I’erryinont positively with tears in his eye.s. 
Jack was unmoved, no doubt thinking about his wheels. ‘ That 
is very pretty, Miss Cuolahan,’ shouted Mr. Bayliss. ‘ Very- 
pretty indeed. What is it ? ’ ‘ Only an old Conn.aught b.allad, 

Mr. Bayliss.’ ‘ Ah ! ’ he cried ; ‘ your father taught it you. 'That 
is not Bede.sbury work. Your father’s ancestors we»<y-great people 
once in Ireland.’ 

“I laughed. ‘ Y^ou ought to be called the Counte.ss of C<;n- 
-naught, Norah,’ said Jack, ‘if your grandfathers had known how 
to keep their own.’ ‘ And as for you, Armstrong,’ said Captain 
I’errymont, ‘ you ought to bo called Jack the DisinheriteiJ, for 
your grandfathers certainly could not keep what tliey liad.’ 

“ All of a sudden I saw Mr. Bayliss turn pjale, quite white, 
and shiver all over, as if he was going to fall. He was at the 
window, and no one saw him. except me. I said nothing, but 
got quietly across the room to him. He was still ]iale, but -H as 
recovering. ‘Are you not ill, Mr. Bayliss 1’ I a.sked. ‘tShall I 
get you a glass of water, quietly ? The others have not noticed.’ 

“ He shook his head and sat down silent. I stayed with him 
as if he was talking, and they went on singing. Presently ho 
turned round, looking very much softer. ‘You are a good girl,’ 
he said. ‘ If Ella had seen it she would have made a fuss, jnd wo 
should have had doctors and all sorts of things ; a very good girl. 

I sometimes get a sudden turn like that. Anything brings it on. 
It is quite unexpected. Say nothing about it to Armstrong or 
anybody. A very good girl.’ 

“ He took my hand in both his, and g.avc it quite a series of 
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paternal taps. I was very glad he did not, like Mr. Fortesciie, 
a-ssort the privilege of age. Perhaps he is not old enough yet, 
and is only waiting fora year or two naore,just to turn his brown 
hair white. 1 should not like to be kissed by Mr. Payliss. .After 
that 1 .sang one or two duets with‘Ella Payliss, and then Frank 
Perrymont—I have got into the way of writing about him by his 
Cliristian name—made some very pretty compliments to both of 
ns. I think I told you that he is a kind of poet—say, that he 
has indications of a tendency to poetry: and then we came away. 
.Jack and I walked home; it is about a mile, and we had a talk, 
Rueh a nice talk. I wish it was always eleven o’clock at night, 
and th.at Jack was always talking to me. 

“lie was not thinking about his wheels when I was singing, 
after all, though 1 thought ho was. ‘Nor.ah,’ ho said, ‘you sing 
ton times .as well as Ella Payliss. She sings <a.s if the words and 
the air were nothing, and the execution everything. Now, you 
.sing -.A if you had lost yourself in the music.’ 

“ 'I’hank.s to you, dear. ‘You should ho.ar Miss Ferens sing,’ 
I s.ay rather weakly. ‘ I don’t want to hear anybody sing, excoj)t 
you, Norah.’ And then he w.as silent for a while. Presently lie 
went on ; ‘ You do not know, Norah—you cannot think, what a 
change you hive effected in our lives and thoughts. Your father 
is a changed man. He seems to have become suddenly refined 
in expression as well as thought. It is your doing, Nor.ah.’ ‘ No 
—yours. Jack. He told mo so himself.’ ‘ Yours ; because, if 
you had not conic lionie, I should iiave left him alone, just as I 
u.seij to do, without thinking of the possibilities in his nature. 
And as for me I used to think about nothing but my mech.anics, 
and sot to work every evening from seven to ten. A dre.ary life 
it used to be.’ ‘ Except when you went to Mrs. Merrion’s.’ 

‘ Mrs. Merrion has been very kind to me,’ said Jack. I am 
sure he turned red—though, in the moonlight, it is difficult to 
see a blush unless you look quite close, and that, of course, I 
could not do. ‘ I do not like her. Jack,’ I said very seriously. 

“He laughed. ‘Jack,’ I say, ‘ I wi.sh you w’ould not go to 
Mrs. Merrion’s.’ ‘I wish I had never gone there,’ho replied 
moodily', for Jack. ‘ However, I daresay it will come right some¬ 
how.’., ‘ What is to come right t ’ ‘ See,’ said Jack—‘ there’s a 

shooting star.’ 

“ There were half a dozen, one after the other, like pale rockets, 
twinkling for a moment in the darkness and disappearing. 

“ ‘ Kneoro nne ctoile qni file, 

Qai file, file ct dbimrait.’ 
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“‘That is Bfiranger,’ said Jack, as I repeated the lines. ‘I knon- 
the pretty poem. There are a dozen different ways of looiiing at the 
shooting stars. You may call them the souls of the dying, .as 
Ecranger did, or yon may .see in them the wasted 2 '>ow’ar.s of 
Nature, and try to solve thi! great problem of why things .seem 
made for nothing. Norali, we shall find out, bit by bit, all the 
laws of the universe: we shall make disease vanish ; we shall 
make most men reasonable, and lock uj) the unreasonable, so 
that everybody shall bo happy: we shall live as long as Tubtil 
Cain: we shall conquer matter and make the unknown forces 
our slaves—but we shall never answer that great difficulty, the 
waste of Nature.’ ^ 

“ I do not understand the least bit in the world what he 
meant. But he went on, and oh ! my dear, I .should like Jack 
to talk for ever. ‘ They talk about the iierfectibility of humanity. • 
Norah, we can’t be iierfect. There will always be the .saiiio 
tendencies to selfishness and luxury. We may educate, but that 
Is little use. Men and women will oidy gradually grow better, 
and they never will grow best. There i.s a curve in mathematics, 
Norah—a gr,aceful, bc.autiful curve—and there is a lino which 
you ni.ay draw such that it grows nearer and nearer every mo¬ 
ment, but it never tonohos it.’ ‘ But it must touch-it some time, 
Jack.’ ‘No, it never touches it—till eternity.’ 

“ I pressed his arm and said nothing. ‘ lu eternity the 
asymptote’—I asked Jack next day how he spelt it, and he 
.showed me with a drawing of the curve—‘ the asynipt<)tc touches 
the curve. Then the longing is realised : the bridegroom jjioets 
the bride and tells her everything. My Norah,’—ho called me 
hi.sNorah—‘wo arc like the bride, longing to know things. We 
learn a little here and there, but full knowledge and mastery are 
only to be gained—in Eternity.’ 

“We reached home. My father w.as sitting up for us, and I 
was full of solemn thoughts. Ho was reading, but ho put 
away the book a»wo came in. ' You have liad a itloasant even¬ 
ing, alaunali 1 ’ he said, taking my two hands iii his, with his 
sweet siffoctionate voice. ‘ You look as bright .as the flowers iu 
May. And her beautiful dress and all. Jack, sure 'tis an angel 
from heaven come to live w'ith us! ’ , 

“And then wo had prayers, which my father reads bow, and 
we went to bed. 

“ Oh ! dear Miss Fereiis, to you I can say anything, and I know 
I shall not be misunderstood. But it seems to me that my life 
is fuller and richer than it w.as at Bede.sbury. The men with 
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whom I lire do not look on things as you and I did, hut porliaps 
their views are broader than ours. Jack speaks from all his Jciiow- 
ledge gained from books, but my father from all tlic knowledge 
giiined from the world. And, somehow, there is a sadnc.ss in both. 
I am very happy, too happy sometimes, if it were not for that 
odious Mrs. Merrion opposite, who sits at the window and beckons 
me to go over to her, and say.s horrible things about people and 
things. I wish I knew something about her. She never talks 
about her husband, and is always trying to tell me things that I 
know are wrong to hear about London. What a cruel misfortune 
it must bo to have to live in London 1—Your own dearest 

“Noe AH.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 

These talks with Jack were few. Norah rarely succeeded in get¬ 
ting him quietly to herself. Worse than that, it .seemed to her 
as if from day to day he avoided such evening walks and talks. 
His face was clouded at times ; he would fall into moods of silence 
or would retreat to his own room, whither Norah would steal, an 
hour later, to find him standing idly over his lathe, silent, prepos¬ 
sessed, and melancholy. 

“What is it, Jack 1” she asked him one night. “You are 
changed in the last few days. Tell me what it is. Are you un¬ 
happy 1 ” 

“ No, Norah. At least, I have no right to be.” 

“ Are you vexed about the stupid men and their fancies V’ 

“Not very much—that is, of course I am vexed. It is not 
pleasant to be scowled at by a mob of angry hands, and to have 
stones throvrn at you after dark. But it is all nothing, Norah. 
Don’t fret about me. Tell me your own news. Are you going 
to the croquet party to-morrow 1 ” 

Tliis W'as another thing. Ella Bayliss took into her pretty 
head the fancy that she could not get along witliont Norah ; and 
her father, who had generally small sympathy with his daughter's 
fancies, encouraged her. So the girl was asked to all the parties 
of the Hall, and the young ladies of Esbrough observed with an 
exasperation they hardly tried to conceal, that Miss Cnolahan, 
the daughter of quite a common person, upon whom no one 
would think of calling, was the chosen friend and associate of the 
great and fortunate Miss Bayliss. But people did call upon hee 
—“ carriage people,” said the Esbrough folk. Captain Perry- 
mont called, as well as Ella Bayliss. At the Flower Show the 
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Bishop of Bedesbury was observed to single out Miss Cuolahan, 
and to shake hands with her as an old friend. Norah introduced 
Miss Bayliss, and presently the right reverend prelate drove 
off with them in Mr Bayliss’s carriage. And then some of them, 
taking heart, resolved on calling in person on this friendless 
])rinces3 who knew everybody. Meantime stories were told. 
People wagged their heads, and said that Miss Cuolahan, who 
had been brought up by Miss Ferens out of charity, behaved so 
badly in Bedesbury that she was sent back in disgrace to her 
father. But there came a call from Miss Ferens herself, who made 
a railway journey on purpose to remedy that little matter of bed¬ 
room furniture mentioned before, and to see that her child Avas 
in other respects properly looked after. So great Avas the jmblie 
curiosity, that Mrs. Merrion, about whom there Avas so iiiuch 
division of opinion, found her visitors suddenly multiply tenfold, 
in the mere hope of finding oht something of Noruh Cuolahan, 
Avliom she Avas reputed to know. 

“ They do say,” said Miss Grundy, “ that she was turned out 
neck and crop.” 

“ Quite false, my dear Miss Grundy,” said Mrs. Merrion. 
“ 1 knoAv the whole particulars. She left Miss Ferens of her own 
accord, to live Avith her father.” 

“ Hum! I expect Mr. Armstrong had something to do with it.” 

Mrs. Merrion’s eyes shot one look of lightning; but she answered 
with great sweetness. “ No, ray dear, that is not so. Uo oblige 
me, as a friend of the young lady, by contradicting that state- 
inent. They are only brother and sister. Mr. Armstrong was 
adopted by Mr. Cuolahan, a most Avorthy person, after the sudden 
death of his father. No doubt you remember the accident.” 

“ I Avas too young at the time,” replied Mias Grundy, who was, 
indeed, not more than fifty or so. “ But I have hoard of it.” 

“ Yes, Norah Cuolahan is now about eighteen or nineteen. Jack 
—I mean Mr. Armstrong—is twenty-two, and they regard each 
oilier in a fraternal way which is really quite touching.” 

“ They do say,” pursued the scandalous one, “ that young Mr. 
Perrymont is in love with her. After the way he and Miss 
Bayliss have gone on together, I call it di.sgraceful.” 

“ I do not know Miss Bayliss,” replied Mrs. Merrion. “ The 
widow of a general officer, I suppose, is not good enough,^or the 
daughter of a blacksmith. She has never called upon me, though 
I am her father’s tenant. Mr. Bayliss has called once or twicc^ 
However, that is nothing ; only, I do not understand how Muss 
Bayliss can maintain friendship Avith a girl who has taken away 
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lier lover. Aud so I prefer to believe that what they say is in¬ 
correct. Have you got any more ‘ they says ’ for me, dear Miss 
Grundy ? ” 

“ I have heard,” she went on, “ that Mr. Fortescue has been 
feen calling there, and Captain Peirymont. Now, if that girl, 
with her fine airs, ventures to set her cap at one of those two, 
old enough to be her grandfather, and if they are donkeys enough 
to fall into the trap, they ought to be locked up in a lunatic 
asylum.” 

“ I quite agree with you. Miss Grundy,” said Mrs. Mcrrion. 
“ Mr. Fortescue is about seventy years of age. What ho wants 
is a well-preserved, single young person of fifty or so. Now. 
don’t get up to go—so seldom, too, that you let me see you. 
But if you must, good-bye, dear Miss Grundy.” 

As for Mr. Frank Perrymont, it was no longer a rumour that 
reached the ears of that common rc'ceptacle of all stale rumours, 
the eldest Miss Grundy; it was notorious to .all the town that 
liis .attentions to Miss Cuolahan were assiduous. Frank Perrymont. 
Tiicrc were those, among the feminine youth of Esbrough, who 
preferred his slim form and smooth cheeks to the more manly 
ch.arms, the ro.sy cheeks, and the Hesperian curls of Jack Arm¬ 
strong. Fr;:;;l; Perrymont was susceptible. He had hold flirta¬ 
tions, generally of brief duration, but long enough to raise wild 
hopes, with all the girls who had any pretensions to beauty 
whatever. He was poetical, and had written verses for most of 
the reigning beauties, which they would sing, till another, more 
fortunate, produced a copy of more recent date. Frank Perry- 
mout, moreover, the only son of the Captain, w.as heir to a large 
fortune, while .Tack Armstrong was heir to nothing but his brains. 
Only the factory girls retained, undivided, their affection for 
handsome Jack. For to them the gift of divine poesy had no 
charms, and they loved to look upon a man who was strong, 
masterful, and handsome. 

“ Come here, li.audsomo Jack, and we’ll give you a kiss.” 

The young ladies would hear them as they stepped along the 
street, and, glancing at the young fellow who strode along with 
his head thrown proudly b.ack, would secretly lament that the 
.advance of civilis.ation miide such an invitation from themselves 
out of place. 

But Frank Perrymont was clearly in love with Miss Cuohahan. 

“ Do you see anything in her, my dears 1” asked a younger 
Miss Grundy of her friends Miss Rose Backbite and Miss Blanche 
Cr.abtree. 
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“ She is tall,” said Miss Backbite, who was tall herself.—“ So 
is a May-pole, dear.” 

“ She has black hair,” said Miss Blanche Crabtree, who believed 
in Christian names and was swarthy.—“ So has a negress, dear.” 

“ She has bright eyes.”—“»So has a poll-parrot, my dear.” 

“ She has a strong voice.”—“ My dear, so has a drill-sergeant.” 

“But then her manners.”—“ Well, poor thing, what can you 
expect 1 Her father collects the rents for Mr. Baylias. To me, 
indeed, it is the most incomprehensible thing in nature. Frank 
Perrymont, of all men in the world.” And just then passed by 
Ella Bayliss and Norah Cuolahan, the one, soft, sweet, and gentle, 
with large, pellucid eyes like a deer, and light flowing hair; the 
other, tall, queenly, statuesque, noticing the ladies who W’ore dis¬ 
cussing her with just one glance of intelligence. 

“ They are talking about me, Ella,” said Norah. “ They are 
saying that my father is only a collector.” 

“ O Norah ! don’t suspect dreadful things.” 

“ Why arc they dreadful ? They are quite welcome to say so, 
if they please. What they know, poor things, is, that they are 
jealous and spiteful, and it makes them feel mean and small. 
Look, dear, what a lovely bonnet ! ” 

Norah had, at least, one weakness : she had tkc -instinct of 
dross. To dress in bad taste was impossible for her ; not to be 
well dressed was torture. And it was not the least bitterness 
to the Esbrongh girls that this stranger, who had come among 
them, dressed better than any of them. 

“ Toll me what you know, dear,” said Ella, “ of Mrs. Merripn.” 

“ I have dined there. She was kind to Jack. That is all I 
know about her.” 

“ Papa goes to see her, dear. Hu.sh ! don’t toll any one. Ho 
calls of an evening, after dark. What does ho go there for t 
Is she pretty ? ” 

“ She has been—perhaps is still—with a kind of prottiness. 
But surely, Ella, you don’t think”- 

“ Never mind what I think, Norah dear, Only I w'ou’t have 
it, if I can help it. Look, here comes Mr. Armstrong with 
Frank Perrymont.” 

They walked down to the sea-shore where an esplanadg now 
stretched its way from the docks to that creek in whioli Jack 
had well-nigh passed through the gates of death. Ella walked 
with Jack, and Norah behind with Frank Perrymont. I do not 
know what the former pair talked about, but when they separated, 
Ella was silent and cross. Frank Perr 3 'mout talked about' him- 
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self chiefly. He was not yet out of the stage of thinking that 
every young lady must be deeply interested in his proceedings. 
He told Norah how he projected a great poem, at the reading 
of whicli the hearts of the people should burn within them; and 
a great play whereat eyes should weep and bosoms should heave ; 
and small poems for the multitude to sing about the streets, and 
so on ; the fancies of a young fellow who thinks that conception 
is execution, and that all is easy to him who dares resolve. 

. “ I tell you all thi.s. Miss Cuolahan,” he said, after finishing 
his programme, “because I like to think that you take an 
interest in my work.” 

“ So I do, Mr. Perrymont, after a way. I like to find out 
'Hvhat men tliink about, and it is a grand thing to learn that they 
have noble .ambitions. Jack, now, thinks about nothing but his 
■ machinery and wheels. But then it is to serve the double 
purpose of conquering Nature aud'in.aking people more happy.” 

“ Yes, but th.at is nothing compared to the delight of touching 
people’s hearts, and”- 

“ I think you are quite wrong, Mr. Perrymont,” s.aid Nor.ah 
quickly. “ To touch people’s hearts—what is it but to wakoi 
a momentary sympathy that p.asses aw.ay and is forgotten t 
That is not 'he fino.st art. And even if it were, it does seem to 
me a miserable thing to pursue art in order to get praise. I 
went to a gallery of p.aintings last summer with Miss Ferens, at 
Lord Overbury’s. He had a few of the modern English school, 
touching little incidents, nicely painted. And away from these 
was a collection of copies ; Piaphacl’s Madonna, with the sweet, 
grand face that you could never tire of. And I thought of the 
modern artist standing by his little dome.stic picture, watching 
the people cry over the tragedy, and rejoicing in our sympathy. 
Then I thought of llajrhael gazing at his type of womanhood, 
thinking in his great soul that ho might have made it bettor— 
not knowing how good it was. The modern art looked so small 
beside it, Mr. I’crrymoiit.” She turned to hot companion 
blushing. “ I have been talking to you as if you were Jack, or 
Miss Eereiis.” 

“ Go on talking,” he murmured, with his dreamy eyes reflect¬ 
ing the light from hers. “ Go on thinking I am Miss Forens.” 

But she stopped. “No,” she said ; “ what I mean is, th.at it 
seems a poor thing to look on art .as a means of getting praiso 
for yourself. Show me some of your poetry, Mr. Perrymont.” 

“ Do you re.ally take an interest in—in my verse 1 ” 

She hesitated a moment. You see this young lady was quite 
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new in the art of flirtation, and had been used to converse witli 
tlio old clergymen at Miss Ferens’s on quite an equiil footing. 
But she was quick at learning, and it was evident that the 
young poet wanted to practise the commencements of the Art 
of Love. “ I do not want particularly to see your verses,” she 
said coldly. “ If you show me any, I shall give you a candid 
opinion of them. Of course I do not mean that my opinion is 
worth anything.” 

“ It i.s worth everything to me," said Frank in a low voice. 

“ Well, it is not amusing talking about verses and opinions, 
Mr. Perrymont, so tell me about something else.” 

He began, in a constrained way, to talk about something else. 
Presently lie said laughing, Tell me, Miss Cuolahan, do you 
know a lady named Merrion who lives near you 1 ” —“ Yes, I 
know her. What of her 3” 

“ Wh.at is she like 3 I find that my father know.s her.” 

“Your father 3 ” asked Norah, thinking she w’ns in a dream. 

“Yes—and—and—I do not know her, personally, and if my 
father is really going to give me a new mamma, though it’s 
rather late in the day, I should like to know what sort of a one 
it will be.” 

“ .Taelv knows best,” said Horah, Laughing. “ He will intro¬ 
duce you if you please.”—“ No, thank you. At least not yet. 
Will you let me send you some verse.s. Miss Cuol.ahan3” 

“ For my eaudid criticism 3 Yes, and you m.ay give them to 
Jack for me if you please.”—“ Let me bring them ! ” 

“ Certainly nut, Mr. Perrymont. I am only at home to my 
old friend.s. You m.ay come with Mr. Fortescue, if you please.” 

Nor.ah and Jack walked home together. “ Tell me. Jack,” 
said Norah, “ do you think th.at Mrs. Merrion means to marry 
again 3 "—Jack coloured violently. “ Why do you ask, Norah 3 ” 

“ lilr. Bayliss calls there, and Captain Perrymont.” 

Jack laughed, “ It would be a good match for her. But no, 
Norah, Mrs, Merrion will not marry either of them. Of that you 
m.ay be quite sure.”—“ I care nothing about it. Jack, only that 
I wish you knew less about Mrs. Merrion’s intentioins. Jack, I 
won’t go there any more. I am unchristian about that woman. 

I dislike her thoroughly.” 

Jack made no reply. At dinner he was silent and abs’orbed. 
After dinner he went out of the room, aud presently Norah, with 
a sharp pain at her heart, saw him go across the road to Mrs. 
Merrion’s. Then she reproached herself. Jack had a perfect 
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right to go wiierever he pleased ; she had been foolish in telling 
him her opinion about Mrs. Merrion : no doubt she was wrong 
—and so on. Keproaches which had the effect of making her 
only the more disappointed with Jack, and the more angry with 
herself. Jack, for his part, did 5ot spend a plea.sant evening. 
He was met in the hall by Mrs. Bastable, flushed, dishevelled, and 
panting, as from a recent struggle in which she had got the worst of 
it. She caught her breath, and smoothed her hair as she opened 
the door to him. Then she took his hand in hers and held it a 
moment, looking at him with those vast eyes of hers, in which 
there was no speculation save when she was clairvoyante. 

“ Don’t anger her to-night,” she whispered. “Not as you did 
the other night. She’s awful now'.” 

Jack shook her off, and strode into the drawing-room. On 
the hearth-rug stood Mrs. Merripn, in a statuesque attitude, an 
unstudied pose which violent women, like savages, assume 
naturally when they are in a rage. Mrs. Merrion was in a 
towering rage. “ Sit down,” she gasped, “ sit down, you. I 
shall be able to talk to you presently.” In a few minutes she 
came round a little. 

“ Youjyere in a rage when I saw you last,” said Jack. 

“ That wa*s with you. Now it’s with that idiot, that cow, that 
—oh, that Kcziah Bastable 1 ”—“ Ladies ought not to fall into 
tits of passion,” said Jack. “ Ladies, in fact, do not.” 

She started to her feet again, the blood surging into her face. 
“ How dare you! ” she cried ; “ how dare you say that I am 
ncrl; a lady 1 ” Seeing that Jack replied not, she went on in a 
low voice : “ Oh ! I see that you are come to quarrel with me 

again. I know why—I know why. Jack Armstrong, it was all 
very well to call her your sister. Brother and sister! Pah ! 
the girl loves the ground you tread upon. You love the very 
sound of her voice and the rustle of her dress. But you don’t 
got off so easily ; you don’t get rid of me 1 ” 

“ First of all, I shall say what I came to say. I forbid you, 
>rrs. Merrion, on any pretence whatever, to call upon Miss 
Cuolalian again.” 

“ Oh 1 I am not good enough for her, I suppose.” 

"That is it. You are not good enough.” 

“ What a thing it is to be perfection, like Miss Cuolahan! 
How grand to have a brother so careful of your virtues, like Miss 
Cuolahan ! And oh! how charming to bo kept from wicked 
people, as Miss Cuolahan is I But what shall we do. Jack, 
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\fhcn yonr iwomise is kept, and when we are married ? Do you 
deny your promise ? See! ” she took a pocket-book from an 
open desk. “ Here it is—ah ! in black and white, signed and 
dated. ‘ I promise to marry Adelaide Constance Merrion unless, 
of her own free will, she gives me back my promise. John 
Armstrong.’ Do you dare to deny your promise 1 ’’ 

“ No—I do not deny it. But I am not going to marry you 
yet. Meantime you shall do me as little harm as possible.” 

“ What harm have I ever done you t ” 

“ This, that you made me ^sign that paper. Think how you 
did it. It was on a soft warm night in autumn, when we sat 
here in the dark at the open window.”—“ I was at your feet^ 
Jack, at your feet,” she added, her eyes sparkling.—“Yes, you 
had been playing—^the scent of the flowers, the perfumes of 
your dress, your eyes glowing in the twilight, the touch of your 
hands—I don’t know—I was drunk with incense, I think.” 

“ No, Jack, you were drunk with love, and you leaned forward 
and took my face in your hands and kissed me. I remember— 
I remember. And then I threw up my arms and dragged you 
down, and kissed your handsome face a thousand times. That 
evening you gave me the paper, because I said that I could not 
live without your love. Jack ! ’’ she cried once morTi p^sionately, 
throwing herself at his feet again. “Jack, it is all true—oh ! I 
will do anything, go anywhere, live anyhow’, if only you love me!” 
“ But I do not love you. I have told you so before.” 

“ Then, if only you let me love you. If I have you, all to 
myself, what do I care whom else you love ! What if you yearn 
for all the women in the world, if only I hold you tight in 
my arms! Jack, Jack, I’ve got your promise, and I’ll never let 
you go. Never—never—not for a thousand Norahs. See, I 
hold you tight—so tight that you shall never escape.” 

She clasped her arras about him and strained him tighter in 
her embrace. Jack gently pushed her away. “ Yonr arms 
make me shudder. What sort of love is yours, if you could 
endure to marry a man who loves another ? ” 

“I don’t care what sort of love it is. I care for nothing. 
Say what you please, love whom you please. But you are mine, 
and mine you shall continue to be.” 

“How can I bo yours?” asked Jack, dragging himself free 
from her. “ I tell you I love you no longer. I never did love 
you. I hate you now’. I hate you when I think of your rage 
and passion: and I hate you most when I feel your arms round 
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my neck. Is it possible for two people to marry when one 
hates the other 1 ” 

“ Possible! ” echoed Jlrs. Merrion. “ I could tell you things; 
but—Jack, don’t be angry with me. It is not my only fault that 
I love you ! ”—“ No.” 

“What is it morel”—“It is this: that your thoughts are 
.... Why do you make me say such things ? ” 

“ You shall not say these things. I will say them for you. 
You thought me, when first you met me, one of those spotless 
creatures whom young men see in place of women. You have 
learned to know me exactly as I am. I am fond of admiration, 
.and proud of my good looks. I use rouge and powder. I dress 
myself well—as well as I can afford. I am fond of luxury and 
comfort, so I have furnished my place as luxuriously as I could. 
I like good things to eat and drink, so I have delicate French 
wine and good French cookery. I like to have things pleasant, 
and to keep them pleasant. 1 don’t mind if the stories I tell are 
not always accurate. As I am not a saint, I try to find out all 
about other people, to show that they also are not saints. Yes, 
Jack, I am a woman who has told you what all women arc.” 

“ They are riot all like yourself,” said Jack, pacing the room. 
“ It is false. ' Where were you brought up ? In what miserable 
school did you learn the lesson that all women are like what 
they have made you 1 Tell me, what was your early life, that 
you have fallen so low t " 

Mrs. Merrion laughed. “My early life? My Jack, I have 
tolj you a hundred anecdotes about my early life. Some of 
them I have even told twice or throe times without much altera¬ 
tion, so that they, at least, must be true. All women are like me, 
only they hide it from j'ou and from each other. But, Jack, all 
women are not like me in one thing—they are cold-hearted, they 
are incapable of love. I can give you love for love, warmer than th o 
pale, cold moonlight that your miserable Norali would give you.” 

“Silence!” Jack groaned. “Dare to name that girl tome 
again, and I will break even my solemn promise. Love! ” he 
echoed ; “ always love ! And what love ? All she knows of love 
is that it means kisses and champagne. 'That is her love! That 
is her, heaven. See here—I must keep my word, but it shall not 
bo yet". There are things to be done first. It depends upon 
you whether the word is kept to the letter or not.” 

“ Do not threaten, Jack,” she replied calmly. “ You have 
got to marry me, you know, and that is enough for once. And 
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you are not the only string to my bow. There are others who 
are not quite so insensible to the attractions of the fair widow.” 

“ Yes !” said Jack, “ I heard to-day Mr. Bayliss comes here, 
anJ Captain Perryinont.” 

“ The two kings of Esbrough,* They both come. Is it not delight- 
full Not together, you know, but separately. Is Jack jealous ? ” 

“No ! if I become jealous it wUl be when I have good cause.” 

“ And there is some one else,” said Mrs, Merrion. “ Perhaps, 
this will make you jealous. Yesterday I met Mr. Cuolahan, and* 
asked him in. He has a fine eye for a pretty woman, and came 
at once. Why did you not tell me he is almost presentable 1 
He sat down there and had a cup of tea, and presently began to 
talk. ‘ The late Mr. Merrion,"ma’am,’ he says.” Mrs. Merrion 
acted poor Myles’s compliments in the spirit of a finished come- 
di.'in, so that even Jack, vexed ;ind angry as he wa.s, began to 
laugh. ‘“The late Mr. Merrion, ma’am, w<is a small man, I 
jiresiime'!’ ‘lie was,’ I said, wiping my eyes. You know. 
Jack, it’s manners to wipe your eyes when j'ou speak of the late 
departed. ‘ He was a small man, Mr. Cuolahan.’ ‘ Ay—and a 
thin man ? ’ ‘ Yes, the poor General was a very thin man,’ 1 said. 

He wasn’t, you know. Jack, but I like to please peoplejistays. 

‘ I knew it,’said Mr. Cuolahan. ‘1 knew it. It’s always tlie 
way. The little, thin, hatchet-face chaps, with legs like sjniidles, 
get all the beautiful women, and the strong, able-bodied poor 
divils have got to go without. And what’s the use of a log like 
lliat, Iilisthres.s Merrion, ma’am, and me a widower and no one to 
admire itl’ I laughed—3aiu know. Jack, my taste in jokes'/k 
rather low—and he went on. ‘ Misthress Merrion, ma’am, you’ll 
})ardon me, but it’s many a long year since I saw a creature any 
way j’our aiquil. It’s rijicness and richness. I did think once 
thiit klr-i. llastablo was a fine woman.’ ‘ Mr. Cuolahan ! ’ I said ; 

‘ whj', she’s got a face like a cow,’ ‘Hush !’ he answered, in a 
low voice, and creeping to the 'door cautiously, opened it and 
jieeped out. Then he shut it again and came back, whispering, 

‘ Hush ! Misthress Jlorrion, I’ve seen many a handsomer cow.’ 
And then I encouraged him, you know ; and when he went away, 
the impudent rascal had the audacity—Jack, you really must be 
jealous—ho had the audacity to kiss the hands of your future 
wife. Docs that stir you, Mr. Grave-airs 1 Does that fire 'your 
blood 1 ” Jack laughed, but was too angry still to be calmed by 
a scene of modern comedy. “ Come, Jack, you are cross to-night. 
Go away back to your family prayers. When you want diam- 
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pagne and kisses come to me. I’m of the world—worldly. But 
I’m better fun than the saints. Good night—now, don’t let us 
quarrel—my future husband.” 

CHAPTER IX. 

Jack went home, the most miserable man in Esbrough: it w.as 
nearly twelve. As ha stood at the door with his latch-key in his 
hand, a woman wrapped in a long elo.ak accosted him, 

“ Jack Armstrong, they moan mischief. Take care ! ” she cried, 
clasping his arm. “ They mean mischief over there,” pointing in 
the direction of the town. 

Jack coolly lifted her chin with his hand in order to look at 
her. “I don’t know you,” he said. “Tell me who you are, 
and what mischief is nicaiit.” 

“ What does it matter who I am 1 I’m one of the hands: it’s 
the iron works’ people that mean you mischief ; I was there to¬ 
night, .md hc.ard them. Tliey’ll attack you to-morrow. Jack, 
be careful ! Get Hodder to go about with you. Tell Mr. Bayliss. 
Have the police out. 'The men are maddened by that chap—• 
him with the long tongue, who tells tliem lies and cheats their 
senses, lie. h.as persuaded them that you are going to turn them 
out of place. Jack, don’t be in the way to-morrow! ” 

“ Who are you, then 1 ” 

“ Look at me, and you won’t know me. If I tell you my name 
it’s no use to you, because you wouldn’t know it. But I like you, 
Jaok. If I was ten years younger, I should love you ; and there’s 
many a girl in Esbrough this night, high and low, from Ella 
Bayliss in her silks and satins, to Polly in her greasy factory 
petticoat, as ’ud up and follow you, through better, through worse, 
if you only lifted your little finger. And I'm Esbrough born, 
and know about the Armstrongs. But I’m not in love with you. 
I’m bettor than that—I’m grateful to you. Jack, I’ve got one 
boy—only one, thank God! and you saved his life for him, I 
can’t call you Mr. Armstrong; you are only Jack to me—my 
beautiful Jack; and you saved my boy’s life in the cruel engine- 
room, and mine I’d l.ay down for you this minute.” 

She took his hand in hers, and kissed it. He gently drew 
back, 'and laughed. “ My good woman, you exaggerate a little 
service. Now I know your name, <aud the name of your boy.” 

“ He is a man now. He is sixteen ; and he has forgotten what 
you did for him. He will be among the worst to-morrow. Ah ! 
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pis mother remembers. But I’ve warned you, sir. And oh! take 
care—take care ! ” 

“I’ll take care. Good night,” said Jack, letting himself in. 

She disappeared in the darkened street, and Jack went up to 
his room. Next day he wetit to his work as if nothing was 
about to happen. As he walked about the engine-rooms and 
througli the foundry, the iiioii shrunk back from him, right and 
left, as from a leprous man. His blood mounted to his cheek; 
he held his head higher, but he said nothing. One of the boyts 
in his department came sidling up to him—;ill the boys were fond 
of him—and whispered, “ Mr. Armstrong, don’t go out at the 
great gates to-night. Go by the back way. The hands are goina 
to murder you.”—“ Thank y'ttu, my little chap, for nothing,” said 
Jack; and then, repentant for a word tli.at might seem rough, 
Btopi>ed and stroked the boy’s curly brad. The little fellow 
looked up at him sadly, and went his way, half crying. 

Mr. Bayliss himself, that day, went round the works. It was 
no .sauntering that he affected, like Captain I’errymont, as he 
was W’ont to say. Mr. Bayliss wont the rounds as one who 
knew how things ought to be. Ho superintended everybody, 
from an overseer to an ciigino-boy, knowing exactly wiiat j jvery 
man’s work ought to be. And he bullied all imp.trtii'lTIy, excei)t 
Mr. Arm.strong. On this occasion he had half an hour’s talk 
with J.ack in tlio open yard, at which the men looked askance. 
After this they both visited the engine-room together, and 
Ilodder the foreman was called in. And when Mr. Bayliss walked 
away, it was, men said to each other, with a joyful countenapcc, 
as of one who lias learned something to his advantage. Some¬ 
thing to their employer’s advantage, the men iufeiTcd, was some¬ 
thing to their own disadvantage. It seems an odd result of 
civilisation, but tliis undoubtedly was the feeling in Mr. Bayliss’s 
works. As a matter of fact, there was nothing new, and no 
jubilant cxpre.ssion on the master’s face. What had passed was 
oxtreniely simple. No refcretico was made to Jack's invention 
at all, ami the only question about the men was simply ;— 

“ Any more stones, Armstrong ? Any more pistol-shots 1 ” 

“ No more, at present.” 

“ Good. Hodder, remember what I told yon. Tlie first man 
who attempts violence goes—goes at once-:—and goes to’prisoii. 
As for that orator fellow you told me of, I look to you to bring 
him into my clutclies for conspiracy, or inciting to break an Act 
—never mind wli.at Act—and then I’ll make an example of him.” 
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It was six o’clock when Jack left the works, a few minutes 
after the bell rang for dismissal. Just as he was putting on his 
coat he was joined by Myles Cuolahan. 

“ I was passing bj^ me boy,” said the collector of rents, “ and 
I thought it was a month since I Walked home with you. Let’s 
come along together and talk of Norah.” 

The sole delight of Myles, in fact, was to talk of Norah, 

“ There’s all the boys,” meaning the hands, “ gathered about 
the gate to-night. Jack, talkin’ and blatherin’. Is there anything 
wrong with the hands ? ” 

“ 1 suppose they think there is,” said Jack. “ Now, Myles, 
JL am ready.” 

Just before they reached the gatedie turned to his companion, 
and looked .at him for a moment. “ Myles, we are in for a row. 
'riie men think I have made some improvement in machinery 
which will drive a lot of them out of work. It is not true, but 
they think so. For Nor.ah’s s.ake, keep yourself out of it.” 

“ I will. Jack; I will,” said Myles, grasping his trusty stick, 
and shaking into order the muscles of his arm, “ I’ll keep my¬ 
self out of it, bedad, and I’ll put thim into it. Holy saints ! 
It’s njgh upon ten years since 1 had a fight. Shall we begin it. 
Jack, or shallsve wait for thim 1 " 

“ For God’s sake, don’t begin it. I am glad to have you with 
mo, hlyle.s. They shall not s.ay I am afraid.” 

They passed through the gates. The last stroke of the bell 
clanged as they left the works, and the heavy gates were shut 
aftof them. There was a small side gate also, generally closed, 
and never used by the hands. 

As a rule, the men went str.aiglit away home, where they 
“ fettled up,” had tea and a smoke, and then went out again tu 
their clubs and taverns. On this occ.asion they W'ere assembled 
together outside the gates in knots and circles, talking, gesticulat¬ 
ing, and 8we.aring. Among them ran and leaped the buys ; and 
these seemed to be the worst of all, so eager were they for the 
row to begin, so brutally anxious for the fight, so callous, and so 
cowardly. There were four hundred men outside those gates. 
They meant mischief : they meant revenge; they meant, though 
they ivould not whisper it to each other, they me.ont Murder. 
The older men were the most quiet. They looked at each other 
sadly, as if they w'ere sorry for the business. But the young men 
had no such thought. They thought of the weekly wage ; they 
panted to be revenged upon the man who was going to turn them 
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out. There was a quick and feverish movement in the crowd > 
occasionally a stone would fly through the air, earnest and promise 
that some one should be hurt. And there was a hollow and 
hungry roar. None of the men had lit t^jpir pipes. That was 
a bad sign. None of them was striking off homewards. That 
was another bad sign. 

“Bogorra, Jack,” said Myles as he caught sight of the mob, “’tis 
worse than Donnybrook. A great fight we shall have, entirely.” 

At sight of Jack the roar changed to a yell, and in a moment 
they closed round him, shaking angry fists in his face and shout¬ 
ing menaces. He, a little pafer, threw back his head proudly and 
faced them all, one hand on Myles’s shoulder to keep him back. 

“What is it, lads?” he shouted, above the din. “What Is 
it I liave done to you all 1" 

“ You’ve ruined us. Jack Armstrong,” cried one of whom the • 
rest seemed to leave the post of'spokesman—a serious, grey-headed 
man. “ You’ve ruined us with your engines and your books.” 

“ How have I ruined you ] ” asked Jack. 

“ You’ve made soino’at as will turn us out—ay, every man of 
us, into the street. You, that’s a gentleman by birth, as all the 
world knows, and an Armstrong of Esbrongh—you to come 
among the hands and steal away their bread—«haKfff' OiTyou. 
Jack Armstrong ! Shame upon ye ! ” 

“ We haven’t done with you yet, fine Jack Armstrong,” cried 
a voice from the crowd. 

“ Listen to me a moment,” cried Jack. 

Myles pushed himself to the front. “ Stand back, all of you,” 
lie roared, pushing them from him to clear a space. “ Stand 
baek, and give a man fair play. You Englishmen ! I’ll fight 
the best man among you. Come.” He brandished his great list, 
but Jack seized him by the arm, and held him back. 

“ We will have no fighting, Myles. Leave me to speak. Who 
is it lias told you lies ? ” he shouted. “ Where is the man that 
has made speeches against me, and told you that I meant to 
ruin you all 1 Ho is a liar ! Bring him here, that I may tell 
him so to his face.” There was a stir in the crowd. Esbrough 
men love not strangers. 

“ I have heard of him. He has been among you for a month, 
and you believe him against me, who have been five years work¬ 
ing among you, and one of you.” 

“ You don’t drink with us, lad,” said the sjiokesman, shaking 
his head solemnly. 
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“ No, I don't drink witli you, and I won’t drink with you, 
and you know why. But I work for you. If I invent a 
maehino tliat shall lessen your labour while it shall require as 
many hands, is that a mischief ? If I make your hours easier, 
your work lighter, your wages heavier, is that a mischief ? ” 

“ Leave us as we are. Jack Armstrong—leave us as we 
are.” 

“ Yes; leave you as you are ! ” he cried, losing his patience. 
“ Leave you as you are—to spend your hard-earned wages in the 
pot-house, to have no pleasure but drink, to labour like slaves 
your twelve hours a day, to grow "up in ignorance and die in 
ignorance, to have no thrift, no care for the future, no hope, no 
brightness in all your life. Men, you only have one life in this 
world. Leave you as you are ? No; I will not!’’ 

For a moment only the men were silent. Then some one, 
probably a boy, began to hoot and cry, and the tumult began 
again, louder than ever. The hands were there for a row—were 
they to bo balked of their prey by a few fair words ? They 
wore there to give vent, in an act of violence, to the suspicions 
and jealousies which had been growing so long—were they to 
resign their just and righteous revenge for a few promises ? 
Stoncs'-lM gau t.o fly about. Then they closed in. Myles, in 
front of Jack, tried to clear the way, but in vain. The crowd 
pressed closer. The threatening faces threatened more deter¬ 
minedly. .Tack found himself with his back against tho wall; 
in front of him Myles, gesticulating and defiant—a wild scene 
which neither will forget for a lifetime. Sticks were brandished 
in Jack’s face : faces, red with an aimless rage, glared in his eyes, 
and e.vploded with o.aths, less dreadful to a mechaniciil engineer 
V than to a lady ; the boys yelled and danced; and outside the 
crowd stood a man, leaning on a stick, with fierce and bloodshot 
eyes, his head trembling, liis lips trembling, his chock twitching, 
his hands trembling, in his eagerness to see the fight begin. 
And when Jack saw this man, there flashed across Ills brain the 
thought, for a moment, that he had seen him before—somewhere 
before. 

Where a French mob beats an English mob is, that there is 
always ^ some Frenchman ready to begin ; very seldom an 
Englishman. This fact saved Jack’s life. Ilis safety was 
assured by a second event. The heavy gates behind them swung 
open, .and the crowd reeled back, for before them stood—a girl. 
Alone, save for Hodder, the foreman, who had opened the gates 
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for her. “ It’s ISTorah Cuolahan,” cried one or two voices, and 
all were still while a man might count ten. 

There was nothing theatrical in her attitude as she stood 
facing them all, wrapped in her light jacket and morning dress, 
with the hat in which, for Norah loved Bright colours, stood a 
scarlet feather. In her hand was no weapon, but in her eyes 
was an infinite scorn ; and as she moved towards her father and 
Jack, the men fell back right and left, and left the path clear. 
Myles sprang to his feet as they retreated. His coat \yas 
torn, his face was bleeding. He dragged the rags from off his 
back and fairly danced, thb spirit of a hundred fights within 
him, as he shouted, “ Come an ! Come an ! I’ll fight the 
biggest of ye. Who fears to talk of Ninety-eight ? Whs'll, 
fight Myles Cuolahan ? Come an ! ” A light baud touched his 
arm. “ Father, we wOl have no more fighting.” 

The stones had not ceased’ flying through the air. Jack’s face 
was cut and bleeding. He still stood, his back against the wall, 
silent, pale, and resolved. It seemed as if he did not see the 
girl. Myles dropped his fists and spread out his hands, and 
Norah turned to Jack. “ You here, Norah ? ” he cried. “ Quick, 
get back through the gates, and take your father with you.”— 
“And you. Jack?”—“Let them kill me. Ljt thsEi-iC their 
worst. Do you think that I will ruu away ? lla! Coward.s, 
cowards, who threw that stone ? ” For one, aimed at him, struck 
the girl full upon the mouth, and her lips were bleeding. Jack 
sprang like a madman upon the mob, followed by Myles. But, 
at sight of the girl bleeding before them all, a revulsion of feeling 
seized them, and there was a cry of shame and the silende of a 
sudden repentance. 

Norah stanched the blood from her cut lip, and faced the, 
crowd with a bearing that had no more fear than that of Jack or 
lier father. “ She’s a plucked ’un,” they murmured. 

“ Englishmen! ” she cried, “ you dare to call yourselves 
Englishmen 1 You set four hundred together upon two unarmed 
men ! Go home to your wives. Tell them that it takes four 
hundred hands to fight two men. Go to your public houses. 
Tell the landlords that their drink has taken the manliness out 
of you, and that you must be two hundred to one before you 
dare attack a man. Now clear the way, eowards, ^dd let us 
pass.” 

“ Go back through the gates,” said Hodder. “ Go back, while 
there’s time.” 
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“ Ay! go back through the gates,” said one of the foremost, 
" The men behind are mad.” 

“ I shall not go back through the gates,” shouted Jack. 
“Make way for me. I shall pass on my way among you all.” 
The murmurs began again. 

“ Bring that man here,” cried Hodder, pointing to the stranger, 
who, on being thus prominently brought into notice, sought refuge 
in retreat. “ Bring that chap here. He’s the man that done the 
mischief. Bring him along, you men there. I know you all, 
and you know me. We’ve had enough of this.” 

'Two or three seized the stranger' by the arm and led him, 
reluctant as he was, to the semicircle, backed by the wall, where 
tll& little group, with Jack in the centre, stood fenced in by the 
angry hands. At sight of the stranger, Myles’s face was seized 
with a puckering. He strode up to the man, peering curiously 
in his eyes; then he went back agaiii to Jack. 

“ Faix,” lie said, “ it’s mighty quare. I know him, and I can’t 
remember him. I’ve seen him, and I can’t tell where.” 

Jack looked at him steadily. As he looked the man’s eyes lifted 
for a moment upon him. In that malignant glance, where all evil 
passions were mixed, ho recognised his old enemy, almost for¬ 
gotten.' hejaughedaloud. The first spokesman pushed the 

man forward. 

“ Now, lad,” ho said, “ you’ve alius been pretty free of your 
talk about Mr. Armstiong behind his back. Let’s hear what 
you’ve got to say before his face.” 

“ It’s mighty quare,” repeated Myles, biting his knuckles. 

The’prospect of a duel in which you can take an outsider’s 
interest is even more delightful to the majority of mankind than 
the prospect of a free fight, in which heads, your owm very likely, 
will be broken, and much subsequent annoyance caused in the 
shape of wounds and bruises. The crowd pressed round, no longer 
to hoot and throw stones at one man, but in the hope of witnessing 
the fair dnello. Beside Jack stood Norah, pale, cool, and deter¬ 
mined, with her handkerchief to her bleeding lip ; and in front 
of him, bending forward, and staring into the newcomer’s face, 
was Myles. Behind the three was Hodder, the foreman. 

“ Let us all hear,” said Jack, “ what the man has to say." 

“N(>w"then, chap, speak up.” 

The “chap” showed little inclination to speak up. 

“ I am a stranger hero,” he said. 

“ Begorra, I thought 1 knew him,” shouted Myles, 
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“ Qitiet, Myles, quiet; all in good time,” said Jack. “ 1 know 
him too." The man turned paler, if possible, and looked un¬ 
easily from side to side ,• but there was no way of escape. 

“ Speak up, man,” shouted the crowd .—“ I came here a 
stranger,” he began, in an •oily voice, “ to inquire into the pro¬ 
spects and condition of the down-trodden English workmen.’’ 

“ Don’t call names,” said Ilodder. “ What have you got to 
say about Mr. Armstrong ? ” 

“ Ay,” said the first spokesman, “ tell us what you said last 
night; what you’ve said a dozen nights. Wliat did you hear young 
Jack Armstrong say 1 ” 

“ I am coming to that,” said the stranger. “ Being a stranger 
here, a delegate from the United States to look for men willHig 
to escajic from starving to”- 

“ Yah—yah ! ” cried the boys. 

“ Go on with your story,’ man,” said Hoddor; “ and cut it 
short. What about Armstrong 1 ” 

Driven into a corner, the man replied ; “ I heard him tell Mr. 
Bayliss, not once, but twice, that his new invention would send 
half the liands about their business.” There was a dead .silence, 
and all looked to Jack. He moved a step nearer the man. 

“ It is a lie ! ” he said. “ Mon, you have kn^wn .vie loTeight 
years. 1 s.ay it is a lie. Whicli will you believe 1 ” There was 
a movement and a murmur. Jack went on, .advancing another 
step nearer the man : “ Now, men. I’ll tell you .another thipg. 
I know this man. He is named Cardiff. The rogues on the 
road call him Mr. Cardiff They also call him Ca])tain Cardiff 
the king of begging-letter writers. He is a rogue and a tliiof by 
trade. When I was a boy ten years old he tried to malce me the 
means of getting his letters believed. By telling the truth I, 
accidentally caused him to be arrested. He tried to murder mo 
for tins. It is twelve years ago—and in this very place. 'There 
were no ships there then, as you know, and no ddck.s.” 

“ Let me go,” said Mr. Cardiff, trying to force his w.ay out. 
“ Let me go ! ” 

“ Hold him ! ” shouted Hodder. “ Hold him fast! ” Tlicro 
was no need to tell them to do that. Stalwart hands were laid 
upon him, and Mr. Cardiff was turned again to face his enemy. 

“ I came down to the seaside, through the fields, wjfli Myles 
Cuofaluan, here. I left him to go back to the town. This man 
caught me. He dragged me .across the meadows to a place where 
there was a little muddy creek.” 
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“ It’s Esbroiigh Docks, now,” cried a voice. 

“ 1 know. And lie tied me to the wreck of an old barge to 
to drown me while the tide came up. Do you know what that 
means ? Think of it. I was ten years old. Hour after hour 
he lay on the beach to mock me while the water crept slowly up 
my body. Then, by a miracle I was saved.” 

“ It’s true,” cried one of the hands, parting the crowd, and 
rushing into the midst. “ I was in father’s boat, me and Bess 
was in it, when we see the old wreck come floating by, and the 
boy tied on to it. It’s aU true, chaps, every word’s true! ” 

The crowd was as silent and still As the air before the breaking 
of a great storm. 

“ He returns after ten years, to poison my name among yon. 
Men, I say again it is a lie. Which do yon believe 1 ” 

Then Myles pushed Jack aside, and, by a dexterous sweep of 
his hand, knocked hat, wig, and whiskers, complete, from the head 
of Mr. Cardiff. He stood revealed an old man with blurred and 
blotched features, and a stubbly crop of snow-white hair. 

Myles held up his left fist, not in a threatening way, but as 
one who wishes to call attention to some natural beauty. 

“ Look at that, man,” he said, pointing to a great scar running 
from tile bigge'-t knuckle down the back of his hand. “ What 
did that 1 ’Twas your teeth. Boys, I promised to forgive him 
when I’d thrashed him. And I left little Jack with Mr. Eortescue, 
and I had no rest nor peace night nor day till I found him, and 
I fought him. ’Twas a poor fight when all the hitting was on 
one side, but when I left off, bedad, I don’t think there was a 
sound inch over his whole body. Ye’re a bad lot, Cardiff Jack; 
and I thought it would be a lesson for you, ye black, murdherin’, 
Saxon thief. And what will we do wid him, boys, now we’ve 
got him safe and sound, and us all friends again ? Shall we duck 

him 1 Shall we drown him ? Shall we ”- 

There was a hoarse roar again. “ Duck him—drown him ! ” 
and with these an ominous hiss that meant further mischief. 

Horah, who had taken no part in all these proceedings, stepped 
quickly forward, and caught the old man, who was shaking and 
trembling in every limb, by the hand. The crowd were quiet 
again, curious to see what she would do. She held him by the 
hand, and motioned them to silence. 

“ He is an old man,” she said, “ and helpless. It is my father 
and my—and Jack Armstrong that he has injured, not you. Let 
him be my prisoner, and please make way for us to pass out,” 
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The men parted right and left, and the girl passed through the 
midst, leading her prisoner in safety. They moved slowly, 
because the old man’s limbs were trembling, and in his oars rang 
the threats of the revengeful mob. 

“ We turn here,” said the*girl, “ out of their sight. So now 
I will take you by a short cut to our house.” 

As they disappeared a mighty shout reached their ears. It ■ 
was the fickle mob shouting for Jack, and, foremost among the 
voices, Norah thought she could distinguish that of her fatliov. 
This was veiy possible, because that Irishman, besides being 
gifted with an enthusiastic and sympathetic nature which obliged 
him to take part in all demonstrations of joy and respect, had an 
admirable, and oven a trurftpet-like voice, of which he was at' 
this moment making the fullest use, dancing, and roaring, and 
waving his stick, while his coat-tails hung in shreds about him.- 
Mr. Cardiff shivered and shook. “ They’re coming after me,” 
he said. “ They .are running after me. They will murder me. 
Oh ! it is a dreadful thing to be murdered. I once murdered 

a boy .... ten yeans ago. He took a long time to die. 

.\nd over since that I’ve had to go back once a year to look at 
the place where I did it. I went to sleep before lie was jjead. 
And sometimes I think he isn’t dead .at all.’i II'ls‘reason, 
for the moment, w.as gone, through the fear that possessed 
him. 

'riiere was a short cut through the narrow streets, which had 
once been green lanes, to Myles’s cott.age. Norah led him, trem¬ 
bling and babbling, along these. Then she took him in^o her 
own sitting-room, and placed him in an arm-chair, and brought 
him a jug of milk. “ Are you hungry i Are you thirsty 1” 

‘‘ I’m hungry and thirsty both. I’ve got no money to pay my 
bill at the inn. I’ve had nothing to eat all day, and nothing 
last night but whisky. Give me some more whisky.” 

“ No, drink the milk. It is good for you.” 

Ho took a long draught of the milk. Then he looked up and 
laughed—a queer, vacuous laugh. “ Give me some cold meat,” 
he said. “ I don’t know who you are, or how I came here. 
There’s something up, but I can’t remember.” 

She fetched him cold meat. As he ate greedily, she began to 
think of his wretched, miserable, sinful life, terminating in ah 
old age so ungodly and so despicable. Then tears came into 
her eyes, and when her guest looked up his hostess was weeping 
over him. lie answered her look with one that might almost 
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be called a look of sliame. Tlie meat had strcogtheneJ him, 
and kia reason was returned. 

“ Don’t cry over me,” he said roughly. “ Keep your tears 
for some one worth crying over. . . . Lend me a hat, and give 
me a little money, and let me go.” ' 

She brought him a hat of Jack’s, and took out her pui',so. “ I 
have not got much money,” she said, looking at the contents. The 
man made a snatch at the little purse, and tore it from her hands. 
She half screamed, and then looked him boldly in the face. 

“ Take it all,” she said. “ You are welcome to it all—and 
more, if I had it—if only you will repent and load a better life.” 

He hesitated. Then he gently prlaced the pur.se back in her 
bauds. And then he began to stammer : “ I tried to ruin Jack 
Arm.strong. I know you now. You are Myles Cuolalian’s 
■daughter. ... I wanted to murder the boy ten years ago. . . . 
It is all true. . . . You .saved my life from the men. . . . You 
brought me here. . . . You gave me meat and drink. . . . You 
. . . You . . .” He bent his head. “You shed tears over 
me. . . . And I rob you. I said I was a gentloinan once. I 
was ... 1 was a gentleman once.” 

ThfJjvretchcd man left the purse in her hands, untouched, and 
disappeared. 

CHAPTER X. 

But Jack returned no more to the works. Next morning he 
called very early to see Mr. Bayliss, who was at breakf.a-st. Ella 
was ,pouring out te.a, and nnide a pretty picture in her light 
morning dress and fair curls. 

“ Como in, Arm.strong,” shouted Mr. Bayli.ss, in his cliecriest 
way, “ come in. Hoddor was here last night. And I’m going 
to make an example of every man. Hodder’s got the names of 
some fifty. You may trust Hodder in everything that doesn’t 
want more than common sense. Sit down and have some 
breakfast.” 

“ 0 Mr. Armstrong ! ” said Ella, in her pretty, placid way,“ we 
have heard the whole story. And }'ou iniglit have been killed. 

“ Might have been killed 1 Would have been killed,” said 
her father, “ but for that trump of a girl, Horah Cuolahan. 
Countess of Connaught, Frank Perrymont calls her. Gad! I’d 
make her Duchess at once, if I had my will. To think of her 
—Hodder met her, and told her he was afraid there would be 
danger. Instead of sending for the police, she made Hodder 
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take her to the place. She ought to be a general in petticoats, 
Armatrong, I drink her health in a cup of tea.” 

“Norah is a brave girl,” said Jack reddening. 

“ Will you take tea or coffee, Mr. Armstrong 1 ” a.sked Ella. 
“ Oh 1 how I 'wi.sh I had beoji there ! To Jo one brave thing in 
your life, you know; it makes one envious. Two lumps of 
sugar or one? Three ? oh ! Mr, Armstrong, that is very extra¬ 
vagant. I should like to have seen Norah as llodder described 
her. Papa, I didn’t know before that llodder was so clever.” . 

“ Hodder is mad about it, Jack. He was here last night 
describing the whole scene ; and if I did not know that llodder 
is the most sober creature alive, I should liave said he had been 
drinking. As it is, I can only say that llodder has inistakfli 
his vocation, and ought to have been an actor.” 

“And when she took the wretched man away from the mob,, 
where did she take him to ? ” • 

“ She took him to the cottage, and gave him something to eat. 
Then ho went away and disappeared,” said .Lack, “lint it w.a3 
not to talk about Norah that 1 came up, Mr. Bayliss. It was to 
ask you a favour.” 

“ Ask a dozen, my boy, and you shall have them all. I was 
in hopes that you ■wore going to show me the, iiivcntioi’rlhat 
they made so much of.” 

“ Not yet, Mr. Bayliss. I will come to that pre.sently.” 

“ AVell, let us talk business. Ella, my girl, run away and 
bh)W up the servants. She always does that every morning.” 

“ O papa ! ” And ran away. 

“ Now thou, Armstrong.” 

“ First, I want you to forgive the hands, who were goaded to 
madness by that miserable fellow, Cardiff.” 

“ Never, by the Lord ! Out they go ! ” 

“You see, kfr. Baylis.s, there are four hundred of them. 
You can’t pmuish all. One is as guilty as the other, if there 
is any guilt. And the man had deceived them all with his lies,” 

“ What did Cuolahan mean by ever letting you be mixed up 
with such a rascal J ” 

“I will tell you the story .as briefly as I can.” Jack told him, 
beginning from the time when he left the house of the Bnshable.s. 

“ The man is gone. It is my belief that he will nevpf come 
back again. The cause removed, the effect has already disap¬ 
peared, and the hands were as demonstrative -with me in the 
popular direction as they were in the other.” 
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“ Forgive them ? ” said Mr. Bayiiss meditatively. “ Forgive 
them 1 Well; it was not my intention, I assure you. But as 
you ask it—you are the aggrieved party—I don’t well see how I 
can refuse you. I will have them up, and make them a speech, 
this very morning.” 

“ Thank you. Now there is another thing. It is more than 
a year since I was out of my apprenticeship. I have worked on 
in your engine-room, waiting for something to turn up, and 
nothing has yet turned up.” 

“Well—no,” said his employer, to whom Jack was a servant 
whom he got for nothing. “ I have not yet seen my way—but 
I shall before long, I have no doubt I shall—to offering you a 
regular salary and a leading position. I have not forgotten that 
in the old days your poor father and I were partners. It was a 
sorry business we had, Armstrong; a devilish poor affair, as you 
may guess. Only the finding of the iron sot me up.” 

“ That, and the working of the Eavendale seam, I suppose.” 

“ Ay—ay ! ” returned Mr. Bayiiss. “ That was the best 
stroke of business I ever did. But go on.” 

“ What I came especially to say is this : Mr. Fortescue, with 
his usual liberality, wants me to go to Germany.” 

'• Go to Germany ? What will you see in Germany that you 
cannot see here 1 ” 

“ Not much. Our machinery is better ; our men arc better; 
and where they work one ton, we work a thousand. Still, tliere 
is something. Where is the finest steel made 1 ” 

“ In Prussia, confound it! "—“ Yes ; but why 1 ” 

“■You ought to know by this time.” 

“ I do know. But I want to go and see. I am a chemist, as 
you know, among other things.” 

“ You are a devilish clever young follow. Jack Armstrong,” 
said Mr. Bayiiss. “ And you know eveiything, I believe.” 

“I know a good deal about metals. And I am going to 
Germany to loam more, I am going to find out, Mr. Bayiiss,” 
said Jack, his face flushing, “ if I can, the way to make as good 
steel here as they make in Prussia.” 

Bayiiss looked at him for a moment with a sort of astonish¬ 
ment. “ By Gad ! you are a plucky young rascal. And ambi¬ 
tious,"! believe.” 

“ I told you before that I am ambitious. Mr. Bayiiss, all this 
town, and all the land around it, once belonged to my fathers.” 
My. Bayiiss turned pale. “ That is all gone now, and gone for 
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good.” Mr. Bayliss recovered his natural colour. “ But I 
cannot bear to think that I shall have to go on all my life as an 
employe. I tell you because you are an old friend of my father’s, 
and because you have been extremely kind to me, that I mean to 
be a master. Mr. Fortescu^ talks of giving me money, but I 
have no claims to it, and he has cousins who will think that I 
have defrauded them. I would rather make my own way.” 

“It is an honourable ambition, Jack,” replied Mr. Bayllss. 
“ A very honourable ambition. It Vas my own. ‘ Let me make 
my own way,’ I used to say, ‘ and show the world what sort of 
a man I am.’ Go on, even if you clash with my interests.” 

“ I shall hardly do that,” said Jack. 

“ I don’t know. I am not so young as I was. I am fifty. J 
have no successor. Perhaps—who knows ? And then you will 
marry Norah Cuolahan, I suppose ? ” 

It was Jack’s turn to change colour. “ I am afraid not. I 
am sure I shall not. I have always regarded Norali as my sister.” 

“ And as for a successor,” continued Mr. Bayliss, in a rumina¬ 
tive manner, “ I suppose you know, or, if you do not, I may 
tell you in confidence, that I have always looked on the marriage 
of my daughter and Frank Perrymont as the most natural way 
of carrying on niy works. Frank has not your practical abilities, 
but ho will learn, and, after aU, the ball once set"rolling is kept 
up by the paid people whose interest it is. The work is, you 
know, enormous—onorinons,” he added, with a succulent roll of 
his tongue. “ But we capitalists are never content. Suppose I 
may be worth a few hundreds of thousands now, why should I 
not be worth a few millions? Jack Armstrong, you will get in 
the swim presently, for you are a fellow of determination—got 
it from your mother, I suppose.” 

“ Was my poor mother possessed of determination ? ” 

“She must have been, or else she never could have-" 

(“married your father,” he was going to say, but he checked 
himself)—“ never could have given birth to you, my boy. How¬ 
ever, let us return to business. You will go to Germany, you 
say. Very good. I cannot stop you. When do you return?” 

“ I pjropose to bo away for a twelvemonth or so. Meantime, 
I am anxious about Myles Cuolahan. Will you keep him on ? ” 

“ Anustroiig, Cuolahan is the most honest collector I over had, 
and the most regular. The rents eome in, thanks to his blarney, 
with twice the certainty they used to. I shall keep him on, and 
1 shall raise his salary. The rents,” he said, “are a small matter 
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to me, of course, but it is iny princi 2 )]e, even over a thousand or 
two a year, to have things as carefully managed as with the 
great works. Cuolalian shall stay.” 

“ Thank you. It would break the poor fellow’s heart, now 
that he has Lis daughter with him, to give up his new life and 
take to the old. That, however, would be impossible.” 

“ And Miss Ferens 1 ” 

“ Miss Ferens acquiesces in everything. More than that, she 
finds she cannot live altogether apart from Norah, and talks of 
staying with her sometimes." 

“ Indeed ! Really, I am astonished. We shall be glad to 
call upon Miss Ferens. I am very glad indeed to learn that we 
ftre going to have Miss Ferens at IJsbrough. And when do you 
start, Armstrong 1 ’’ 

“I start as soon as I can get away—as soon as you will lot 
me go.” 

“I will not keep you a minute. I discharge you,” said 
Bayliss, langlniig. “ I discharge you from this moment. And, 
my dear boy, if my purse can ”- 

“ Thank you very much,” said Jack; “ but I only take 
money from Mr. Fortescuc. He always keeps me well supplied. 
Arid' now, Mr. Bayliss, that I have got your promise to forgive 
the hands, and to keep on Myles Cuolahan in your employment, 
and have obtained my discharge from the works, I think there 
is nothing more to say, except to thank you again. Forgive me 
for keeping my invention a secret. It is intended to lay the 
foundation-stone of my fortune.” 

They shook hands and parted. Bayliss, when he was gone, 
sat thinking. The past was twelve years old and more ; it was 
well-nigh forgotten; there was little remorse, pity, or fear left 
after so many years of safety and unsuspicion. He held the 
land which he had fraudulently acquired ; on it was the seam 
of iron, and on it stood the works out of which he had built a 
gigantic fortune : but lie forgot how ho had acquired it. It is 
not true, you see, that criminals are always shaking in their 
shoes. I believe that they go on comfortably enough so long as 
the prospect of being found out is remote. When the chance 
appears probable, they repent and are exceedingly sorry, just 
like the bad boy at the reproach of the cane. The law seemed 
far off to Mr. Bayliss, and indeed he had almost ceased to 
believe in its existence. But this young Armstrong. He began 
to think that lie was getting old. Supposing Frank rerryiiioijt 
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and Ella were to marry. The great works could never bo 
improved unless in more vigorous hands. This young Armstrong, 
this clever, fearless, confident young fellow, who marched straight 
on to his goal, whatever it was—why not marry him to Ella, 
instead ] And then, as he thought of the lad’s determined face 

and resolute step, he thought of what might happen if-but 

no, that was impossible. Armstrong went back to the Cottage. 
Norah was alone, for her father had gone about his collecting 
business. She was at some light work, sitting among her flowers 
and singing softly to herself. , 

Jack sat down opposite to her, and was silent. 

“ You are taking a holiday. Jack 1 ” she asked. “ All wheels 
and whirr makes Jack a dull'boy. You shall walk with me as 
far as High Street presently, if you like.” 

“ I am going away, Norah.”. 

“ Going away t 0 Jack ! Going away ? And wheti ? ” 

“ I am only going for a few months, because—for several 
reasons. Partly because I cannot go back and work among the 
men as I have done. I have grown out of it, Norah. And 
there is another thing: I want to follow up an idea.” 

“ More wheels. Jack! Oh ! when will you think abaut 
something elsel ” 

“ What is better to think about, Norah 1 Mr. Eortescue 
ap|)roves entirely, and I am going to Germany.” 

“ And leave me. Jack 1 Leave my father and me alone t ” 

Jack’s heart gave a mighty heave. Among the wheels that 
filled his brain there was always Norah’s face; amid the.din 
of the engines, above the awful thud of the steam hammer, and 
louder than the shriek of the whistle, was the sweet, soft voice 
of Norah. Not one of those voices that pretend to be soft, and 
BO are spoken low; but a voice that was loud and clear as a 
bell, and yet always soft; as soft when it rang out with a fight¬ 
ing song, as when it wept in an Irish ballad. Leave Norah ? 
It was hard.—“ Leave us both. Jack 1 ” 

“ Yes, Norah. I have been very happy since you came. So 
happy, but for one thing, that I do not feel the same man.” 

“ What is the one thing. Jack 

“ I will tell you, some day. In fact, I suppose I must. , Yes, 
Norah, I am going to Germany ; and I shall stay six months, a 
year, two years, as long as I have to stay until my problem is 
worked out. It is a great problem, Norah, and one th.at will 
bring me fortune, if I solve it.” 
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“ You do not love money, Jack ? ” 

" Yes I do, Norah. I love money for the things it will bring. 
I should like to put you into a better house, and to let your 
father do nothing all his life but admire you ; and-’— 

“And what would you do with yourself. Jack ?” 

“ I have got nothing to do with myself,” said Jack gloomily. 
“ I am done for already.” 

, Then he began to trifle round the room, taking up little things 
and putting them down again, hovering round the. girl like a 
moth round a lamp. She sat half watching him, waiting for him 
to speak, but working away still, after the way of her sex, with 
liie air of being deeply occupied with the embroidery. Her hair, 
lustrous and dark ; the soft splendour of her eyes; the bend of 
her neck; the divine shape of her head ; her pretty fingers 
deftly working in and out among .the threads ; the music of her 
voice ; the rustle of her dress ; all these were so many magnets 
which had attracted the unhappy young man till he could bear 
it no longer. It was not his desire to work out a problem which 
drove him away ; it was not his invention which kept him night 
after night among his wheels ; it was not thought of mechanics 
whnsh made him silent and gloomy; it was Norah—Norah and 
the other woman ; the siren who had lulled him with flatteries, 
beguiled him with music, persuaded him that she was beautiful 
and good, and coaxed his troth from him. He stood over her, 
and he noticed that her fingers trembled as she worked; for if 
he dared not speak to her, she dared not look up at him. He 
lost’his self-control; he stooped and took her hand in his; he 
knelt at her feet, and kissed it passionately. 

“ I am breaking my honour in speaking to you. I have no 
right to tell you that I love you, Norah.” 

“ No right. Jack ? Why have you no right 1 ” 

“ Because, Norah, you will hate me. Because I have given 
away my word to another woman. Because I w'as a poor foolish 
creature, who allowed himself to be cajoled and tricked. Norah, 
I love you, and I am engaged to another woman. Pity me.” 

Norah’s tears rose to her eyes. Then she gently withdrew her 
hand, and tried to face the question. “Jack,” she whispered, 
“is itr Ella-Bayliss 1 ”—“ No,” he answered. 

She was silent again for a space. “ Jack, is there no way out 
of it ? ”—“ None.” 

^ “ Does she know that you do not love her 1 ’ 

“ She knows. But she will not give me up. Do not ask me 
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“She knows, and she will not give him up,” Nnrah repeated. 
“ Jack, let us have no concealments.” She placed her hand on 
his arm. “I love you too. I know it now. I knew it the 
moment I felt the touch of ypur hand and your lips on my hand. 
I love you as much as you can love me, and more, my own, my 
hero—more a thousand times, because you have your work to 
think about, and I have only—you. My poor Jack, we are very 
unhappy. How old was I when Miss Ferens took me away 1 ”, 

“ I don’t know, Norah. Four or five. Such a little thing. 
Sueh an aflcctionate little girl, with your arms round my neck 
always. And I was only eight or nine. Wo slept on the same 
bed—a rough, coarse bed it was, but wc lay in each other’s arn*5. 
I have never thought about it until now, because I have always 
been .so hard at work. Now it all comes back to me, the old time.”. 

“ I remember a little, Jack,*and all these years I have had you 
before my eyes. I thouglit of your growing up, and growing 
wise—my father told me all when he came every year to see me 
—we used to talk about nothing but you. I knew all about 
your pony, and your books, and how Mr. Fortescue taught you. 
And so, somehow, you were .always present with me. When 
Miss Ferens and 1 c.nme to understand each other, I told hcf'’all, 
and she was jealous of you, because she loved me so much herself. 
Let us tell each other everything. You will not think me . . . 
unm.aidenly, will you. Jack, if I tell you .all?”—“Norah!”— 
“Then my Lather .a.skcd me to come home to him, and I came. 
It was right to come; but, J.ack—I could only confess it to you 
—the thought was in iny mind that I should meet you .a'gain. 
And I c.atne. Yon were so cold, J.ack, when first I came.” 

“ It was because I was afraid of you, Norah.” 

“ Afraid of me ? O Jack ! how could you be .afr.aid of mo ? ” 

“ You were so much above me. You were so dill'erent to the 
young ladies I had ever seen before. You were”- 

“No, Jack, not above you. Only different from you. I see, 
now, that wc have been brought up to look at things from 
difierent points of view. That is not being above you.” 

“Nor.ah, you do not know all.” 

“Then do not tell me all. And when my father kissed me. 
Jack, I turned to bo kissed by my brother, and he only gftve mo 
a timid pressure of his fingers. Then I knew that wo were no 
longer brother and sister, .and the old relations dis.appe.ared. I 
tried to keep it up. Jack, but it would not do.” 

“ No, Nor.ah, it would not do. A veil has come up between 
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IIS two. My dear, t)iero is always a veil between two people who 
love eacli other, till they know the truth, and then the veil is 
taken off.” 

“ Yes, Jack ! ” She made a little motion with both her hands, 
as if to shake off a veil from her face. “ See, Jack, the veil has 
goiie. Head rno now! Head ray very soul, if you will.” She laid 
iier arm round his neck, and her face to his, for all this time Jack 
was kneeling at her feet. He drew her to him and kissed her, 
not passionately, but sadly. “ Sliould I have told yon, darling?” 
lie whispered. “Is it not a double.breach of faith?” 

“ No, Jack ! I thank God that you have told me. Now I 
skall be happier. Tell me one thing, Jack. Iss/te in Germany ? ” 

“ No, Norah.” 

“ Then go. Jack ! go! It will give us time. Let me kiss you 
once, just as if I were a little girl again.” 

She half rose from her chair and threw herself before him, her 
arms round his neck, her cheek against his. It was so like, and 
so unlike, tiro last embrace that Jack had received from Mrs. 
Merrion, that his heart fell like load. Then she rose. Jack rose 
too, and they stood face to face, hand-locked. 

“*¥011 see. Jack, now, that I love yon. I shall always love you. 
If you cannot marry me. Jack, never mind. That is nothing, now 
tliat I know that we love each other. But if anything goes wrong 
with you. Jack—if you are over troubled, ever anxious, ever 
despondent about things which are not those of your wedded life, 
remember that I always love you, and that you must come to 
mo. * rromi.so me, dear Jack.”-^—“I promise, Norah.”—“Jack, 
you will bo vexing yourself that you have told me. Do not, 
dear. It is better so. It is better always to know the truth, 
and face it; and then we can do our duty. You will try to give 
up thinking of rno, and then you will perhaps get to think of, 
and love—the other one”- 

“ Norah, I am always thinking of her. And the more I think, 
the less I love her.” 

“Jack, I saw the other day, quoted, two linos which seem to 
me the noblest that English gentleman ever wrote. Do you know 
them ?— 

‘ I could not love tlice, dear, so luucli, 

Loved I not honour more.’” 

“I know,” said Jack. “ Norah, I am glad I told you.” 

“ Yes,” said Norah, “ you have loved me. That will be always 
something to think about. Only, Jack, henceforth it must never 
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be spoken of again. I have had my lovc-scene. I have told you 
all. Ask me any question you like, and I will answer it. But 
we must never again speak of love. For that is a secret between 
us that must be hidden away for ever.” 

“ You are always right, Norah,” said Jack. “If you knew 
how contemptible I feel in your eyes, bow wretched in my own, 
you would ”- 

“ Nonsense, Jack ! I should do nothing. You must not feel 
contoni[)tible. I ask you nothing. But I shall very scon know 
everything. You will go to Germany. You will work. You 
will make yourself famous. Perhaps—who knows?—you may 
escape from the fetters that bind you. And then we can talk 
again. But my Jack will always save his honour.” 

Jack said nothing, but kissed her hand humbly, and left the 
room. Norah heard him go into his .study and luck the door, 
and then she crept upstairs, and threw herself upon the bed, cry¬ 
ing and sobbing. Jack loved her—but of what use was his love 
when he was promised to another ? Who was that other ? She 
started from the bed, and stood thinking. As she stood, she 
heard Jack’s feet in the little hall. He left the house. She 
darted to the window, just to look at him. She saw him step 
across the road, and stop fur a moment irresolut* at the door of 
Laburnum Cottage. Then he walked up the .steps and knocked. 

Norah sank back against the wall. Good Heavens ! He was 
going to m.arry Mrs. Merrion. There was no doubt in her mind, 
not tlie least. She had found out the truth. All in a moment 
it Hashed upon her. The other one—the woman he was engjiged 
to marry—it was Mrs. Merrion. She divined the truth : she 
felt that she was right. Marry Mrs. Merrion ? “ Not,” thought 

Norah, “ if I can prevent it.” 

Then she sat down to think. She wept no more. The spirit 
of war was in her breast; she must fight for her lover ; she must, 
somehow, rescue him. But how ? She did not know. Should 
she toll her fatlier ? No. Should she tell Miss Fereiis ? Yes: 
but it would bo of little use. Should she tell Mr. Fortescue 1 
rerhai)S. Mrs. Baatable—it suddenly flashed across her how 
Mrs. Bastablo once mysteriously hinted at things going on which 
she should not allow to advance beyond a certain point—that was 
Jack’s involvement. 

“ He s/tall not marry her ! ” said the girl, setting her lips to¬ 
gether and flashing her eyes. “ He is mine.” 

You may inflict all wrongs upon a woman, and she will forgive 
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you—except three. You may not fonsfike her for another woman , 
you may not take away lier child ; and you may not take away 
her lover. 

CHAPTER XI. 

Jack’.s departure, and the knowledge that he loved her, was to 
Norah like the removal of the sun from her sky. Life grew 
grey, colourless, and clouded. It was bad in the morning to rise 
with the consciousness that there would be no Jack all day long, 
but it was worse in the long even^gs, which she passed chiefly 
with her father. Poor Myles had improved himself, taking the 
Iwigest pains, and no longer offended in small matters. But he 
was afraid of his daughter. It seemed to him something inex¬ 
plicable that he should be the progenitor of such a girl: he lived 
in a perennial condition of awe ;and wonder : she belonged to 
another world j and though he tried to be grateful for so ni.any 
mercies, he was also constrained in her presence. At morning 
and at evening he kissed her with a sweet caress to which his 
memory loved to turn. But he could not make it out. She 
talked to him, but her talk was dififereut to Jack’s: she poured 
int» his mind ideas that made him ashamed of his crude notions, 
for ho was quick at catching new things, like all Irishmen : she 
looked after him : she loved him—that was the strangest thing 
of any. And now that Jack was gone Norah would sit with 
him while he smoked his pipe—and yet his evenings seemed 
lonely. For Myles Cuolahan looked on his daughter as a verit¬ 
able! goddess. Ho had become accustomed to think of her .as 
something so very different in his solitary days .and nights; and 
now that he had her with him alw.ays he lost the very materials 
of thought, for she was a reality to him. The house was silent 
for ovant of Jack’s step : it was gloomy for w.ant of .lack’s laugh : 
it was melancholy for want of Jack t(» keep them talking. And 
then, a fresh complication to poor Myles’s troubles, came !Mias 
Ferens. She did not, as she proposed at first, give up her house 
at Bodesbury, but she came to Esbrough and took lodgings for 
a time. And she alw.ays seemed to be in the house, this woman 
with the earnest eyes and the deep voice, in whose presence poor 
Myles/jould never force himself to say a word. 

Xorah told Miss Ferens everything. “ He loves me,” the girl 
said with sparkling eyes. “ Why should he love me—he so 
clever and I so ignorant 1 How happy and grateful I ought to 
befl I seem to care nothing that he has made it impossible for 
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us ever to marry—for oh ! it is so pleasant to feel tliat one is 
loved. I wonder why Jack loves ino—I forgot to ask him. 
You see we only talked about it for half an hour, and then wo 
had so much to say that it went out of my head.” 

“ He loves you, my dcar,”*said Miss Ferens in her harsh voice, 
“ because you are beautiful; and men always fancy beautiful 
women are angels. You are a good girl, my Norah, but you are 
not an angel.” 

“Am I pretty! I never thought much about it till I cartie 
here. Ella Bayliss says I arq. But love cannot have everything 
to do with beauty.” 

“No, dear. I suppose not; though I know little enough 
about it. No man ever paid any attention to me, ns I have 
often told you. But of one thing I am quite sure, that no really 
ugly woman was ever yet loved by any man. My dear, if a’ 
man wants to marry he must get money : if a woman wants to 
marry she must get good looks.” 

“ But it sounds degrading to us that we are only to be loved 
for what wc cannot help.” 

“ Yes, dear; there are a good many things in life that take 
the conceit out of us : having to get old, being neglected, having 
to die, whether you like it or not—all these things are degrad¬ 
ing. But on the whole I don’t think it is degrading to be loved 
for one’s beauty first of all—if one c,an convert the fire of a pas¬ 
sion into a lasting flame. Norah, dear, I am as sure as a love¬ 
less woman can be of anything that there is no greater gift to 
our sex than the steady love of a man. Woe to her that jias it 
and throws it away ! You have got it, my dear, even though it 
be only like the spring blossom, th.at comes and falls and leaves 
no fruit behind. It will be something to make you happier all * 
your life.” 

“ I know who it is,” said Norah reddening, “ at least I guess. 
Oh ! I hnem, because I feel it. It is Mrs. Merrion, that woman 
of whom I wrote to you. I hate her. Miss Ferens. Do not tell 
me just now that it is unchristian, because I cannot helji it. I 
liate her. She is twelve years older than poor Jack ; she paints 
her withered cheeks : she dyes licr hair : she wears false curls : 
she enamels her wrinkled forehead : she ”- ^ 

“ Norah ! ” cried Miss Ferens. “ Stop, cliild—stop !• Wliere 
have you learned all these things ! ” 

“ Ella Bayliss told me,” answered Norah subdued. “ Ella 
hates her too, because—oh ! Miss Ferens, it seems too wicked—■ 
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the dreadful woman allows Mr. Bayliss and Captain Perrymont 
to visit her.”—“ Well, Norah, why not ? She c.aiiuot marry 
everybody,” you know. 

“ Please don’t talk about her any more. Miss Ferens. It 
m.akes me feel out of peace with the- world and everybody in it.” 

The odd thing was that the day after Jack went away Mrs. 
Merrion herself disappeared, taking with her the French maid, 
and leaving Mis. Bastable in charge of the house. This good 
woman, being quite alone, began to make little deferential visits 
to Norah, ostensibly to ask after Mr. Armstrong. She came in 
the morning when Norah was sure to be alone and able to receive 
her. In consideration of her interest in Jack, Norah forgave 
hS'r connection with the enemy and allowed her to talk. She 
wandered a good deal when she did talk. 

■ “ I remember his father and mother. Miss Cuolahan, all the 

same as if it was yesterday. Poor Johnny Armstrong hadn’t 
much left of the property that he and his father, and his grand¬ 
father too, had all been making ducks and drakes of. Partner 
he was of Mr. Bayliss, and they’d got a little scrap factory— 
quite a poor thing. It was before my Benjamin came to the 
toira, and I’ve been married twenty years and been separated— 
that is. I’ve been neither wife nor maid nor widow, if you call 
that being separated—for twelve years and more. All Johnny 
had left—because his wife told me a month before the dreadful 
fire, and she near her time—was a field ; the very field where 
Mr. Bayliss’s works stand. That was all ; and when ho died 
tliero was nothing, and no relations. Mr. Bayliss behaved 
handsome, and gave poor Johnny and his wife a decent funeral, 
poor as he was. And then your mother—Lord! Miss Norah, 
it’s wonderful that you should be her daughter—she took Jack 
and brought him up, and they went away, and I never set eyes 
on him again, till he came to live with me.” 

“ Yes, I know about it 1 ” 

“ Ah 1 Benjaniiu had found me out by that time. When we 
first kept company he was a lawyer’s clerk; come from Newcastle, 
he told me, for I never knew any of his friends : and when we 
married he got a berth in London, and we went to town to live : 
that was twenty years ago. But then ho got into bad hands, at 
least ’’-i^she corrected herself—“ I never speak harm of the 
sperruts ; for he found out his own powers and mine too. Miss 
Norah, many’s the time I’ve read my Bible and got no comfort 
from it, but only wretchedness and misery. For the leaves open 
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always in one or two places, TLere’s the place where it says, 

‘ A man or a woman that hath a familiar sperrut, or that is a 
wizard, shall surely be put to death.’ My dear, I’m sure my 
husband and me had a hundred sperruts, all 011 familiar terms. 
There’s the story of the wonyin of Endor who called up Samuel. 
I don’t know about him, and I never called him ; but I’ve called 
up Peters, and Pauls, and Johns by the dozen ; and they came: 
and much good I got out of it, or my husband either. And the 
wickedness of it. My dear, did you ever hear of a rich witch 1 
No ! nor ever will. I’ve been a witch, and so I ought to know. 
And it’s among the works 06 the flesh, put with idolatry, envy, 
hatred, and all the other dreadful things. And so the rest of 
the Bible seems no good to me.” 

“ But how have you been a witch 1 ” 

“ Don’t ask me, young lady, for I can’t tell you. It was, 
Benjamin’s doing. He found*me out, and then I had no peace 
of my life. He threw me into trances whenever he pleased, and 
then I could see everything that went on everywhere. Pray, my 
dear, that you may not be a clairvoyong. And the rappings that 
went on; the fingers you felt in your hair at night, and the 
things you saw! Sometimes I think that the power has gone 
out of me, for I don’t feel now as I used to, long after Benjamin 
went away and left me. Then I knew when he was thinking of 
me by the terrors tliat fell on me; and I followed him in a 
trance. He went across the sea in a ship ; I saw him in a great 
town ; after that, I saw him now and then, but each time more 
feebly, till at last it went out of my power altogether. I don’t 
think he’s dead, my dear. But, oh ! to think of him cohiing 
back, after all these years, and beginning the old carryings on.” 

“ Is Mas. Merrion his cousin 1” 

“ No, Miss Cuolaban ; Jenny’s my own cousin.” 

“ Jenny 1' I thought her name w’as Adelaide.” 

Mrs. Bastable put up her two hands in a serious way, and 
whispered : “ Hush, Miss Cuolahan ! Never you mention it to a 
soul, please, but her name is Jenny, plain Jane Susan, as ever was.” 

“ And she is your cousin 1” 

“ Not born here, but away in Shropshire. Yea ! my mother’s 
sister’s daughter. She’s got money and I’ve got none. So I 
live with her and do for her. She’s mad because the Esbrough 
ladies won’t call upon her ; but <as I toll her, and it m.akes her 
mad, ‘ You know, Jenny, you never was a real lady, and a 
nursery governess is very well to begin with, but it doesn’t make 
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a yoiing woman a countess all at once.’ She can’t bear being 
called Jenny, you know. And I think it’s because I can’t help 
it, for the name is as pat in my head as the grace before meat, 
and Adelaide is too outlandish, that I’ve got to stay downstairs 
when there’s company. Jenny always says I’m out, but that’s 
rubbish. I make the dinner. But she’s a dreadful temper, my 
dear Miss Cuolahan, and it’s a terrible time I have with her, one 
way and the other, and only my own sister’s family in the world 
to go to if I leave Jenny, and they too poor to help me. Well I 
we’ve all ‘got our burdens, and when it’s over we shall be think¬ 
ing of what we’ve received, an4 not what wo haven’t had. 
'I’here’s gentlemen call on Jenny enough, I’m sure. Mr. Bayliss 
drops in of a night and stays talking ; and Captain Perrymont, 
he’s taken to coming of an evening too, to say nothing of Mr. 
Armstrong. See, Miss Norah, Mr. Armstrong’s there too often 
—now, mind I told you so. You. keep him away.” 

“ He is in Germany, now, at any rate.” 

“ And none of them ever come in the same evening, which 
shows how clever she is. There’s more, too ; but never mind j 
only it grieves me to see poor young Mr. Armstrong dragged in 
with the rest. I told her so the other day. I said, ‘ Jenny, do 
wliat you like with the old ones. There’s Mr. Bayliss, with his 
fat, red face, and Captain Perrymont, with his thin, white face. 
You can make fools of them, if you like. But you don’t make 
a fool of Jack Armstrong, or, as sure as* my name is Keziah 
Bastablo, I’ll stop it.’ I told her that plump. And then she 
flew into one of her rages.” 

“You told her that J” asked Norah with flashing eyes, 

“ Miss Cuolahan, I'll tell you something else. I’m only a 
weak, silly woman, and my nerves all gone to pieces with the 
clairvoyonging, but I’ve my feelings like women that haven’t 
been sinful witches. And once I loved Johnny Armstrong, your 
Jaek’s father. It wasn’t the like of me that an Armstrong 
would marry, though they were down in the world. Not but 
what ours was a respectable family as any in Esbrough, and my 
father parish clerk for thirty years; but we weren’t Armstrongs, 
you know, we wore only Kislingburys. You sec the Kisling- 
burys’ headstones in the old churchyard, but the Armstrongs 
are mostly buried in the church, as they should, among the 
quality. It was a Kislingbnry that built the parish pump, and 
an Armstrong that paid for it—well! I was young and foolish, 
and Johnny Armstrong used to meet mo at nights, and—there— 
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it seemed notliiug that he should put his arm round my waist, 
you know, and kiss me; and he meant nothing, and I thought 
he meant everything. It’s the way of men. I couldn’t cry, 
because I had no place to cry in, not even at night, when I 
slept with my sister. Aud when I married Bastable, I re’lly 
believe it was because I wanted to think over handsome Johnny 
Aimistrong, married, and dead, and buried, aud to cry over him 
when I was alone.” She stopped, out of breath. “ And now 
I’ll go,” she said. “ You won’t say a word of what I told you, 
Miss Cuolahan 1 Promise mo ! It would take the broad out of 
my mouth if you did. Slih-gh ! ” she whispered, “ Jenny hates 
you. But don’t you mind. I’ve got her tight, and .she knows 
it. She’s coming back next month.” 

Mrs. Bastable gone, Norali breathed more freely. She began 
to put things together. There was, then, something wrong 
about this woman. She called herself by a false name : she 
deceived people, so far. And though the prattling Bastable 
woman vvas as shallow as a mountain brook and as disconnected 
as a racked heretic, there was no doubt that she had power over 
her cousin and meant to use it. So Norah felt some of the 
weight off her mind. Should she tell Jack ? Should she tell 
Miss Ferens ? She told the latter, at all events. But M-iss 
Ferens was new to such things as wicked or intriguing women, 
and could advise nothing, except that Mrs. Bastable should tell 
Jack on his return. 

Meantime there wore festivities at which Miss Ferens was 
welcome as one who belonged to the best Bedesbury circle as 
well as the guardian of the Countess of Connaught. . The 
autumn was a time that brought many visitors to Esbrough and 
its neighbourhood. In Ravendale county, as they called it, was 
the seat of the great and wealthy Earl of Kavendalo, a baronet 
or two, with half a dozen squires of good old family ; then a 
clergyman, like Mr. Fortescue, who was also a gentleman by 
birth and a scholar : these gave society in the neighbourhood of 
Esbrough its hall-mark. And into those circles Paul Bayliss, 
Mayor, J.P., chairman of everything, had not yet penetrated. 
Ho wanted his daughter to be one of the county ladies. Ho 
wanted to see himself invited in Bavendale county. First, he 
tried to get in by means of Captain Perrymont, whose iijterests 
w'ere bound up with his own in so many ways. That could not 
be managed on account of the Captain’s reserve, Bayliss said— 
really because the Captain thought his quasi partner vulgar, as 
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indeed he was. But Bayliss became Jess vulgar. He did not 
brandish his wealth in people’s faces; he put on comparatively 
quiet manners ; he could not help keeping himself in the front, 
but it was more with the air of one who has been born to great¬ 
ness, such as that with which we .might expect of the son—say 
of Lord Derby. The later manner of Paul Bayliss was rather 
good. He learned not to affect, not to parade, not to conceal— 
three very valuable lessons to a parve?iic. Then Mr. Fortescue, 
who liked the man for a shrewd common sense, which contrasted 
with his secluded and scholarly habits but yet did not jar with 
them, took him up, and would drive over to tho Hall to the 
great dinners. Presently the great dinners—perhaps through 
Ella’s influence—became smaller .and quieter; though Bayliss, 
with a sense of fitness which was almost artistic, refused to 
lessen the magnificence of service. The big red-faced successful 
man, with the loud full voice, seemed in his place behind .an 
immense priceless dpergne, and in the midst of gold and .silver 
plate. He liked it; he felt it due to his position as a millionaire. 
He told Mi.ss Ferens, truly enough, that if he were a man of 
good birth whose money had descended to him, he should make 
no show. “ As it is,” he said, “ my money is all that recom- 
ni’^nds me—so I show it. I was just as able, just as great a 
man before I had my money .os I am now, only, you see, people 
had not found it out then. It’s the framing, Miss Feren.s, that 
makes many a picture look handsome. And I’m so splendidly 
framed that, by George, most people take me for a picture by 
one of the old masters.” 

“•Indeed 1 ” said Miss Ferens, laughing in her deep voice. 
“ You .are something like a Ilubens I have seen.” 

Miss Ferens and Norah stayed .at the Hall for a fortnight. 
A Baronet c.allcd, and stayed to dinner. More than that, the 
baronet .asked them .all to dine, and had a Lord in his hon.se. 
So that Paul Bayli.ss began to think that, after all, ho was going 
to belong to tho upper circles. It did not seem to give Ella as 
much gratification as her father. Indeed, the conduct of that 
young lady had not been, for some time, all that a fond f.ather 
could wish. She w.as uncertain of temper, she had headaches, 
she had fits of gloom, quite unlike the usual even tenor of her 
shallow way. When Norah c.ame she improved. For Ella fancied 
herself in love, and chose to assume injured airs because her father 
still spoke of Frank Perrymont. iShc was in love with Jack 
Armstrong, though Jack had never addressed his attentions to 
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her in any wa}’, as Mr. Bayliss, \^•L<) was acute enough to see 
tlie reason of these humours, very well knew. At the same time 
he was not displeased. It came more and more into his mind 
tiiat Jack was the man who would carry on the works, while 
Frank Perrymont would let tlyngs slide. Perhap.s, too, there was 
a secret, half-acknowledged thought of retribution due. 

There were other complications. Frank Perrymont, who ought 
to have fallen in love, as was arranged by both parents, with 
Ella Bayliss, chose to think himself in love with Norah. At the 
croquet parties!, at the little chuices, at after-dinner musical even- 
iiig.s, it was with Norah that he tried to get U]) a flirtation. As 
a noticeable point, Frank was always in love. With Ella Bayliss 
as a central figure, at which \ie was destined some time or oth« 
to settle, he hovered like a butterfly from flower to flower. Norah 
attracted him luore than any girl he had ever mot. 

“ It is not her beauty,” he mid, “ though she is as beautiful 
as a dark-eyed Venus of the Isles, and as straight us Diana, but 
it is her voice that I love. They say that a soft voice is a sweet 
thing in women. Nomsense ! I hate your soft voices. I like a 
musical voice. Norah’s voice is as full of poetry as a page of 
Tennyson. It whispers and sings all sorts of impossible delights. 
When I hear it, I am carried away to some earthly Paradise 
where it is always afternoon. I come away from her filled with 
strange thoughts. Elhi Bayliss is a beautiful girl, but Norah 
Cuolahan is more than beautiful. She is a muse. She would 
do for Alfred de Musset’s invisible form which cheers and sustains 
the drooping poet.” 

lie wrote verses for her; openly, for airs which he raked but 
of old portfolios ; secretly, poems which he kept in his desk, or 
sometimes showed to her. Norah accepted the homage not 
with any sense of what was meant, but with the proud air of a 
woman who takes whatever gifts men offer her as a natural 
tribute. It is the prerogative of a goddess to make no sign 
when the votive offering is laid upon her shrine. 

“ Norah,” said Ella, “ I see something. Frank Perrymont is 
in love.” 

“With you, dear?” said Norah calmly. 

“No, not with me at all, though papa is so eager for it. He 
is in love with quite somebody else.” 

“You mean me?” asked Norah calmly. “My dear Ella, 
men never kuow what they mean, to begin with ; and if they do, 
they always mean the wrong thing. At any rate, I am not in love 
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with Mr. Perryniont. And I think it extremely bad taste in him 
to act so as to make you think him faithless in his allegiance.” 

Then Ella pouted, and was silent for an hour. But she said 
no more about Frank Perrj’mont. One day, the young man 
sought his father in his laboratory. Here, surrounded by the 
shades of Cornelius Agrippa, Albertus Magnus, Jean de Meung, 
and other great alchemists, and amid a thousand glass bottles 
and retorts, the enthusiast pursued the silent studies wliich would 
iead him to the discovery of the elixir vitm, or at least the philo¬ 
sopher’s stone. 

“ I want to speak to you, father,*” said the young man, “ about 
myself. Can you give me five minutes 1 ” 

“ Yea, if you can wait ten.” 

He was conducting an experiment with a crucible. Like the 
rest of the alchemists, the Captain was always discovering some¬ 
thing new in chemistry. To be sure, ho never hit on any new 
discovery, that was not already known to the world, but that 
mattered nothing. He made a note of it in the big books about 
which his will had made ample provision, and went on calmly. 
It was just as if any one were to rediscover, in their latter days, 
the force of gravity, the laws of attraction, or the Coperuican 
system, and tlcn, after making solemn note of his find, to issue 
rigid instructions about giving it to the world after his death. 
The Captain, had he found the elixir vitse, would probably have 
abstained from drinking any himself, because he was a religious 
man; but would have left his secret behind him, as his pre¬ 
decessors did, wrapped in an obscure enigma. 

“ Now, Frank, what is it ? ” 

“ I am in love, sir,” said Frank with a ingenuous blush. 

“ Yes 1 It is a phenomenon natural at your age. Let me see. 
I was thirty when I fell in love with your mother, the best of 
women, and married her. You are five-and-twenty, I suppose. 
Yes, it is natural. I hope it is with the right girl, Frank.” 

“ It is with Norah Cuolahan, the best of all good girls.” 

“Norah Cuolahan!” said the Captain. “The daughter of 
an Irish rent-collector, made a lady by education. I was in hopes 
you were going to say it was with Ella Bayliss.” 

“The daughter of an uneducated scrap-factory owner, who 
madb himself rich by good luck, and made his daughter a lady 
by education,” retorted Frank. 

“ Habet” returned his father laugliing. “ A fair parry, Frank. 
But Bayliss and I have many things in common. We are both 
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made rich by good luck. Before the iron turned up, I had five 
hundred a year and this house, and nothing else. Now, if you 
marry Ella Bay lias ”- 

“ But I love Norah Cuolahan.” 

“ Docs she love you 1 You see, love is a double-barrelled 
kind of weapon.” 

“ ‘ II y a toujours un qui aime et un qui eat ain)6,’ ” said Frank. 

“Don’t throw your immoral French proverbs at me, 8ir,’| 
said his father. “ Your mother and I loved each other, and the 
result was-” 

“Well, sirl” 

“ Well, sir,” said the Captain, rubbing his nose, “ one of tlif 
results was yourself. Another was that your poor mother was a 
happy woman. A third, if less consideration, was that I was a 
happy man. Now, Frank, theue is no talking, between us, of 
ways and means. You shall marry where you please, provided 
that I am certain beforehand that the young lady loves you for 
yourself. Any girl in Esbrough would jump at your income. 
I don’t w.ant a jumping Jenny for you. Show me a girl who 
loves you, as your mother loved me, and you shall have her.” 

“ May I speak to Norah 1 ” asked Frank. 

’Phe Captain sat down and meditated. “ Before I proposed,” 
he said, “ I found out that your mother loved me. I was 
suspicious, so I watched her with other young fellows. I was 
only a lieutenant then, on leave. I flirted with girls—ugly girls, 
you know, so as not to create any diversion in my own feelings; 
for the passion of love is as uncertain as the weather in "the 
Channel, and before you know where you are, you are blown on 
quite another tack.” 

“ I suppose ugly girls have their feelings, sir,” said Frank. 
“ If you pinch them, they squeal; if you tickle them, they laugh ; 
if you prick them, they bleed; if you make love to them and 
mean nothing, they suffer.” 

“ The boy’s right,” said the Captain “ Gad, Frank 1 I believe 
I’ve been a great sinner! ” Then he chuckled, as all men do 
after fifty, at the recollection of their sins; men under fifty like 
to be considered gay young rovers still. Their wives humour 
them, and pretend to be jealous. 

“ Well, air, I tried my wife : before I married her I discovered 
that she cared nothing about anybody else; that she was jealous 
if I flirted: and that she had fixed her heart on me. So I gave 
her myself; and we even had a poor half-dozen years of happi 
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ness. Then .she died, poor thing !—poor thing ! ” Tlie Captain 
cleared liis throat, and went on : “ Now bring your Norah Cuo- 
iahan here, and I will subject her to experiments. Then I will 
tell you. I have watched her—a mighty pretty girl! with her 
black eyes—soft black eyes, too, not great staring black eyes—and 
her j)rotty liead! I am not so blind .as most men of my age 1 ” 

“ You are an old sailor, sir,” said the diplomate, his son. 

“ True, Frank, true; there’s nobody so wise as an old salt. 
Her voice, too!” 

“ Did you ever hear her sing, sjrl” 

“Am I deaf 1 ” he replied with huge contempt. “ Singing! 
f—I have actually found the tears come into iny eyes when she- 
sang an Irish ballad.” 

“ Did you ever see her own eyes swimming with tears while 
she was singing 1 ” 

“ I like her lips, Frank; her ripe, rosy lips, like a rosebud ! 
Gad, sir ! I always think of Henri Qu.atre and the young lady 
who was going to be a nun : ‘ Who is your father, my pretty 
dear 1 ’ asked the jolly king. ‘ I am the daughter of God, sire,’ 
said the girl. ‘Ventre Saint Gris !’ said the king, ‘ I’d like to 
be his son-in-law !’ Norah Cuolahan is a saint when she sings ; 
she’s an angel'when she sits silent; she’s a woman. Eh, sir!” 
—the Captain began to walk up and down the room —“ she 
will be a woman when she j)uts her arms round some lucky devil’s 
neck, and says, ‘ I love you! ’ Frank, you dog ! if you get Norah, 
you’ll be the luckiest man alive ! But no tampering with her 
affections. Wait till I make my experiments upjon her.” 

“ Upon my word, sir,” said Fr.ank, “1 believe you are in love 
with her yourself!” 


CH.YPTER XII. 

The Captain, loft alone, sat down and began to think. Was he 
in love with Norah Cuolahan 1 At his age—at fifty-five—to fall 
in love with a girl of eighteen ! It was so absurd that he began 
to laugh, but choked. And then he turned fiery red, for he 
thought of certain passages that had passed between himself and 
anotjier lady—older, it was true, than Norah, but still—but still 
-He contrasted the two. 

“ Pshaw ! ” ho eried, pacing the floor of his laboratory, “ what 
cun an old fool like me expect but painted cheeks and artificial 
S’aysJ Of course, Adelaide paints, and she’s full of airs; but 
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Blie’s a lady—widow of a general officer, too. And little Norali 
is the daughter of a collector of rents;—a man you could not 
ask to dinner. And yet, what would it matter? The little 
witch !—the soft-eyed little witch ! What a devil of a thing it 
is to get old ! We ought to* have three lives at least; and a 
beautiful woman in every one.’’ Then he broke off the subject 
in his mind, and resumed the current of his thoughts, sot 
steadily, with few interruptions, in the direction of the elixir 
vitie and the philosopher’s stone. But he did not forget his- 
promised experiments. 

Mrs. Merrion came home agMn, and in a temper which boded 
storm. Something had happened. Outwardly, she was calm ; 
but Mrs. Bastable’s experience warned her that the most trainjiiii 
weather frequently precedes a hurricane of the most violent 
kind. Pauline privately imparted to Mrs. Bastable the fact 
that the glass had been fixed at “ .set stormy ” for some days 
past, ever .since the receipt of a letter. Keziah was not a brave 
woman, but .she was not afraid of Jlrs. Merrion ; and at the 
worst times, when Paulino would run shuddering like a vessel 
with clo.so-reefed s.ails before a gale, and when the housemaid 
would bur.st into tears of trembling fear, beneath the cascade oj 
invective which dropped, in.stead of pearls, from this angry lady’s 
lips, Keziah would calmly front the danger, and reduce her to 
silence by mere indilference of the nervous .system. A woman 
in wrath, you see, is like a woman in love ; she requires sympiithy, 
siijrport, and reciprocity. Now, Kcziah afforded none of these 
aids; so that Mrs. Merrion, when Panline was routed and the 
housemaid reduced to rags, ran dowui of her own accord. On 
this occasion, wdieu she was quite spent, Mrs. Bastable asked 
quietly what the matter was. 

“ You go up to London in a temper, Jenny,” she said, “and 
you come back in a temper; and Pm sure I don’t know why.” 

“ And Pm not going to tell you,” answered her cousin. “ I 
suppose I can be in a temper if I like. I’m my own mistre.ss.” 

Then she sat down and wrote a letter. “ My own Jack,” it 
began. “ I received your note, which was sent on to London to 
me, and was astonished at the contents. You may, if you please, 
refuse to keep to your written word. All the same, I have it, 
and .shall make what use I please of it. And my first usft will 
be to go to Mr. Fortescue with it, and show it to him. He will 
be .able to form his own judgment about the character for honour, 
tmth, and constancy which you will deserve. But I am nfit 
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writing to threaten you. I refuse to accept your letter, I appeal 
to tiiB long evenings we have passed together, to the words you 
have spoken, to the kisses which I feel on my cheek always, for 
I never loved anybody, really, except you, and until I am your 
wife I shall always be your betrothed.— Adelaide.’' 

Looking for an envelope in her writing-table, she came upon 
two or three other documents, which she read with a curious smile. 
“I am a great fool,” she said to herself, “I am infatuated 
with this boy, who will get tired of me in a week and make my 
life miserable for me in a month. Let him take care. If ho 
does I can make his more miserable, if I tell him all. I am 
indeed a fool. What is the boy after all 1 0 Jack ! if I could 
get your brown curls out of my heart, I might be Mrs. Perrymont, 
or Mrs. Bayliss—Queen of Esbrough—to-morrow, for here are 
their letters to say so. But I can’t— I can’t. I think always 
of the time when he threw his firms—his great strong anns— 
round my neck, and told me he loved me. Good honest love 
it was then, such love as few women get; the first and best, and 
the most constant, if it is properly handled. And I think he 
did love me once, or was it only a kind of intoxication? Men 
iiscd to tell me, in the old days, that I intoxicated them witli 
my eyes. I am getting old now, but my eyes remain the same. 
T must have bewitched him as I used to bewitch all the rest. I 
vri/l marry him—I will. 1 will have neither the stiff-necked old 
Captain with his chemicals, nor the red-faced Bayliss, fifty-five 
if he’s a day, with his pompous self-conceit. I will have my 
Jack, my handsome, my bonny Jack. And as for that Norali 
girl, I wish I could poison her.” 

Bhe looked as if she could for a moment, then she laughed in 
her hollow way. “ Norah ? The girl is a lady, and I am only 
half a lady. Well, but then I know the world. She is nineteen 
and I am turned five-and-thirty. But then I know things and 
she knows nothing. Bah ! she is a chit. And here 1 have 
Jiick’s letters. And if the worst comes to the worst, 1 will bring 
an action against him. I am the widow of General Merrion of 
the Confederate Service, formerly of Louisiana. Who is to say 
I am not ? I defy them to prove a single thing,' or even to 
bring forw.ard a single charge. Here are his letters. ‘ Dearest 
AdelfCide,’ ‘ Dearest,’ ‘ My own,’ all written on bits of note-paper 
and sent across the street in answer to mine. Jack, my boy, 
I’ve got you under my thumb. You are mine, and nobody 
eLse’s. Pretty Norah ! Poor little child. I shall see your inso- 
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lent contemptuous cheeks grow pale, my dear. I shall see the 
light in your eyes grow dim. 1 shall watch you pining away, 
when you know that he is to be married, and married to me. 
For you love him; I saw you flush when I said you were his 
sister. You love him; and for all your demurity, sleekness, 
and purity. Countess of Connaught, you shall sorrow and be 
miserable.” Then-isho laughed again. And then she stopped, 
put up the letters and took a hasty look at herself in the chim¬ 
ney-glass, for she heard the knock of a visitor. “ Who is that 
she said. “ Is it Paul Bajdiss 1 I do hope not. He is too in¬ 
sufferable. Or is it Captain Perrymont 1 Or is it Myles Cuolahau ? 

I hope it is Myles. He is the one who admires mo most. But 
it can’t be him. He only comes when his daughter is out.” • 

It was no other than Captain Perrymont, who entered in his 
quiet and thoughtful way, and .sat down. 

“ So you’ve come back, Mrs. Merrion.” 

“ I have come back, Captain Perrymont.” 

“ Ah ! Yes. You’re looking very well to-night—a—a— 
Adelaide.” 

The Captain had been a sailor, you see. And a pretty woman 
has alwa 3 ‘s charms to a sailor. Besides, he was going to do what 
he thought was a cruel thing. 

“ 'Thank you,” she said, shifting her chair a little nearer his. 

“ Thank you. Ye.s. I am very well indeed. What is the matter 
with you, this evening ? ” For Captain Perrymont, sooth to say, 
had been wont to show more ardour in hi.s visits at the beginning 
of an interview, though he sometimes slacked off towards the 
finisL 

“Well, Adelaide,” he began, refreshing himself with a kiss, “I 
can’t help it, and couldn’t if I was eight)', instead of fifty-four. 
and three-quarters. The fact is. I’ve been thinking that a certain 
letter 1 sent you was a mistake.” 

“ I’ve got six letters from you,” she replied, “ all kept, and all 
locked up. Which is the mistaken letter 1 ” 

The Captain changed colour. But he remembered that he had 
once been in command of a frigate, and encouraged himself. 

“^hey are all mistaken. 1 want them back.” 

“ Captain Perrymont asks me to marry him,” said Mrs. Merrion 
softly, addressing the world in general. “ He takes adarantago 
of my promise to kiss me, and the next minute he says it was all 
a mistake.” 

“ Kissing you ! ” murmured the Captain. “ Now, I put it to 
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aSo 

you, my dear—did ever a man find himself in your company alone 
for an hour without doing the same thing 1” 

She laughed. Some ladies would have taken it for an insult. 
Mrs. Merrion received it as a compliment to her beauty. Never¬ 
theless, she disclaimed it. 

“ I suppose you think that I allow all the world to make love 
to me. You are mistaken again, Captain Perryinont. But see. 
You want me to give up your letters. What if I refuse ] ’’ 
•“Then I offer to buy them back.”—“That is frank,” she replied. 
“ I like to c-all things by their right names. You made a fool 
of me, and I am not going to marr^ you. You have letters by 
which you can make a fool of me in the public courts, if you like. 
A woman looks a greater fool, however. Now will you give me 
my letters back ? ” 

■ “ C.aptain Perrymont ”—Mrs Merrion turned upon him quickly 

—“ you arc in love with another woman. Lord, man, don’t look 
ashamed. There is many another old fool in the world. You 
are in love, and it is no use trying to hide it, with Norah Cuolahan.” 
The C.apt:dn answered nothing. “ So is your son. But Norah 
will never love him.” 

“ Will she not ? Why not 1 How do you know ? ” 

“ Oh ! I kno.w many things. N orah will not marry your son : 
whether she will marry your son’s father is quite another que.stion. 
She is ]ioor ; you arc rich : she has no position ; you .are a gentle¬ 
man : she is without any prospects ; you will .assure her future. 
Upon my word. Captain Perrymont, I think you have a very good 
chiinqe. Now, look here. You are wrong in supposing that I 
will sell your letters to yon, at least, for the present. 1 will do 
nothing of the kind, 'i’o begin with, I am not .altogether desti- 
• tute, as you know. I have enough for a woman’s simple wants ” 
—including champ.agno, Ch.ateau Lafitte, and cura^oa, which were 
among her simple watits. “ I am not a mercenary woman. When 
you told me you loved me ”—she drew out a i)()cket-h.andkerohief 
to conceal the dryness of her eyes—“ when you said you loved 
me, I thought myself a happy woman at last. My poor dear 
general was a good man, but he was too old, and full of ailments. 
I was his nurse. I thought that the time h.ad come when, no 
longer a young woman—I am already past eight-and-twenty— 
I was td.have a husband ; one to whom I could look for protection 
.as well as love. But it is not to be. Sir, Captain Perrymont, I 
can be generous. On the day when you tell me that Norah 
Cuojalian is engaged to you, I give you back your letters. But 
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not before. And now,sir, good night. Trifle with no other 
\Yoman’s happiness. Go, Captain Perrymont! Gk)! and forget 
your—your—p-p-poor, poor Adelaide.” 

She fell back on the sofa in an ecstasy of tears, her face buried 
in her liands. The Captaitf, preserving his equanimity under 
tiiese trying circumstances, saw on the desk his own bundle of 
letters. Noiselessly and rapidly he possessed himself of them, 
and slid them into his pocket. It was done in a moment. Then 
he began to soothe her. 

“ My poor Adelaide,” he said. “ I am grieved indeed that my 
hasty words could hurt your leeliiigs. Had I known, before, that 
you were touched by the supposed affections of an old boy like 
me, I should have acted diflbrently. You are a very generous 
woman, by Gad ; and—and—” here his voice choked, for he 
thought of the letters in his pocket, and he was on the point of 
a chuckle, but refrained in time. “ Good-bye, Adelaide. Let 
an old follow have one more kiss.” 

She turned half a cheek to him, a very fair check, and the 
gallant Captain imj)rc.ssod a fervent kiss upon it. Then lie dis¬ 
appeared, walking down the road, with an occasional tap of hia 
pocket to ascertain the oxi.stencc of the letters. 

“ Well out of that, old salt,” he said, shaking hishead ; “ deuced 
well out of that! She’s a pirate, or I’m mistaken. And to think 
of her finding mo out. There’s Cuolahan’s cottage, and there— 
hang me, if there isn’t Frank in the garden !” 

It was a bright moonlight night in August, about half-past ten. 
The Captain stood under a tree in the shade. The front of the 
cottage was lit up by the white moonlight. A single window, 
on the first floor, was lit up. In the garden .sat Myles, with his 
pipe ill his mouth, while Frank w.as tootling on the flute. 

“ It’s lovely, Mr. Frank,” said Myles; “ lovely. When I 
was a boy at Ennis, where the fair was—^you’ll have heard of 
Fiimis fair—there was a boy about your weight, though I think 
he’d have doubled you up with a shillalah, used to handle a flute 
as I’d handle a knife and fork. They bruk his head once over a 
wake they had—it was my own father’s first cousin twice removed 
—and after that, divilachuno he’d playbut “Croppies, lie down”: 
and so, poor fellow, he got his head bruk so often, that once he 
laid down and never got up again. Kilt entirely, he was.* 

Frank was thinking of Norah, and began to play something else. 

“ The jnijipy’s seren.ading her, I believe.” 

When the air was half finished, Norah’s head came out ofdihe 
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■window. “ Know, Mr. Perrymont! ” slio said sweetly; “ my 
father has to get np early in the morning ; and I have to get 
up to give him hie breakfast So you will not keep him out 
any longer, I am sure.” 

Frank pulled his flute to pieces, s^iook hands with Myles, and 
(piickly walked away. 

“ IIo ! ho ! ” said his father. “ Ho ! ho ! and about this 
time Adelaide has found out about the letters. Hero’s a good 
night’s work.” 

Adelaide had not, however, found out about the letters. She 
swejjt all together. Jack’s and the ibst, into a drawer, as soon as 
her visitor had gone, and then rung the bell for Mrs. Bastable. 

Now, ICcziah,” she said, in great good-humour, for the 
prospect of Norah’s possible advance in life afforded her every 
•gratification. “ Now, Keziah, my dear, get the brandy and 
water, and give me my cigarettes, 'and let us have a talk. Tell 
me all about the stupid Esbrough people. Has the curate 
person called t He’s but a poor pump, but he has the good 
taste to admire me. I wept over his last sermon, right under 
his silly nose. If that lawyer’s wife calls, I had best be civil to 
hei: lawyers are always to be cultivated. For I am going to 
change my life, .Keziah—not too much water—and I am going 
into society a little more. That’s right! Now mix for yourself, 
my good .soul, and talk to me.” 

She really was, as she said herself, only half a lady. 

Some people would call thus ungentlcmanly, I am afraid,” 
said .the Captain, burning the letters one by one in the candle. 
“ ]5nt. Lord ! what docs it matter t A pretty fool I should have 
looked in a witness-box for a breach of promise. ‘ Is this your 
writing, .sir i Don’t equivocate. Answer me, yes or no ? ’ ‘It 
certainly i.s, my Lord,’ ‘ Read it, Mr. Pumphandle.’ My 
dcare,st Adelaide, I have been thinking over you all the night, so 
that I hardly had more than eight hours’ sleep. When shall 1 
call you miner Toorul-lool ‘When shall I call you my own 
for over 1 ’ Ho ! ho ! ho ! what a rage she will be in ! ” 

Captain Perrymont next proceeded to make his promised 
experiments uj)on Norivh. He gave an afternoon party, one of 
those much affected in the neighbourhood, where a luncheon at 
four alllkwod the abolition of dinner and dress), and supper after¬ 
wards. It was a strange old house, that of the Perrymonts’. 
A tower, like one of the Peels of Northumberland, once a little 
fortress near the coast, had tacked on to one side of it a small 
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Elizabethan liouso, -with diamond lattices, tall gables, and much 
wood carving. This was now the servants’ quarters. On the 
other side was a stately house, warm, comfortable, and ugly, of 
Queen Anne’s date, practically belonging to Frank Perryniosit, 
because the Captain lived ki the tower.- In front was a lawn, 
and round the house stood what was called the park, but it was 
of small dimensions, though planted with trees and laid out to 
the best advantage. It was live miles from Esbrough, and the 
Captain’s Avorks were to be seen, when the Avind blew from tlie 
west so as to drive the smoke in the opposite direction, plainly 
in the distance. And it gaA% him no pain that next to his works 
stood those of Sir. Bayliss, bigger than his own, and belonging to a 
richer man. He detached Miss Ferens from the croquet playtrs, 
and led her for a walk about the grounds, talking of Norah. 

“ She is a prize for a duke, my dear Miss Ferens,” he said in- 
Ins grandest manner. “ Thefe is no man who ought not to be 
proud in marrying Miss Cuolahan—Norah, I may call her, to you.” 

“ She has not the accident of birth,” said Miss Ferens, “ but 
she has everything else.” 

“ Not fortune, my dear lady.” 

“ She will have all that I have. It is not a great fortune, l)ut 
it is something.” 

I wish I was five-and-twenty. It is hard upon ns old fellows. 
Miss Ferens, to see these angels of beauty, and feel that they are 
out of your reach.” 

" Captain Perrymont, you have married once, and you have 
had your share of youth and beauty. Be content. Besides, it 
is absurd that a man cannot see a pretty girl Avithout talking 
nonsense about her. It would make you no happier if you 
could take Norah in your arms and kiss her at once.” 

The Captain gave her a funny look. Make him no happier 
to take the girl in his arms and kiss and cuddle her? Good 
heavens ! to think of the senseless nature of elderly womankind. 

After luncheon, at which ho did the honours in the most 
stately style, for he was proud of being at the head of his own 
table, and that a well-appointed one, he left the rest of Ids 
guests to stroll about, and attached himself to Norah. Frank, 
disappointed, began to turn over music Avith Ella Bayliss. 

“ Play something, Frank,” said his father. “ My son .plays the 
flute with remarkable sweetness, Miss Cuolahan—very remark¬ 
able sweetness. Did you ever hear him ? ” 

Frank, bending over the portfolio, blushed, but no one sawjiim. 
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“Oil yes!” said Norali, in Iier frank way. “I heard him 
the other night. He was spending the evening with my father, 
and played to us.” 

Ella looked up, radiant. Frank, then, was in love with Horah. 

“ Come, Miss Cuolahait,” said thef'Captain, “ and I will show 
you ray den, where I work.” 

He led her to the tower. On the first floor, raised by a dozen 
steps from the ground, was his own bedroom, a camp bed stand¬ 
ing in the corner, and rows of books round the walls. That was 
all the furniture, save a sword hung above the bed, and the 
model of a ship. 

‘‘ My sword,” said the Ca])taiii. “ It hasn’t seen much fight¬ 
ing', but it has seen some. I left the service before the Crimean 
War. Here is a model of my last ship. Ah ! she was a beauty 
of the old school. Look at her lines. Look at her rig. Look at 
her stern. And to think that ironcl.ads have come into fashion. 
My dear young lady, though I am a man of science, I am also a 
sailor, and it is enough to break a m.an’s heart. Come ujistairs.” 

Up a stair so steep as to be almost a ladder, the Captain con¬ 
ducted his guest. She found herself, at the top, in a circular 
room round which shelves ran laden with countlo.ss bottles. A 
few books lay on the table in the centre. Where should have 
been the fireplace was a furnace. Curious diagrams lay about 
on chairs, marked with figures in black and red, signs which 
might mean anything. 

“ You are looking at my horoscopes,” said the Captain. 

“ What are horo.scopes 1” 

“They are calculations, founded on an ancient science as old 
as the Chaldeans, of which I am almost the only scholar left in 
England. This is my own. 1 calculated it a few years .ago. It 
contains a prognostication of my wife’s early death and my own 
groat good fortune.” 

“ Hut your wife died, and your fortune came before the prog¬ 
nostication was made. Is that j)rophesying, Captain Porrymont 1 ” 

“ What does it m.atter, if the luativity comes true when it is 
c,alculatedl” returned the .astrologer. “ Well now, Mi.ss Cuolahan, 
here is your own nativity. I only calculated that a few days ago. 
You are nineteen. Y^ou have .all your life before you. Shall I 
read it tfi you 1 ” 

“ If it is a lucky life,” said Norah hesitating. 

“ I am glad that you are not afraid. It is here. I find that 
you were born on the . - 
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“You were told all that. Puss on to the future.” 

“You will marry. You will be happy. 1 am not ^uite cer¬ 
tain whom you will marry. Something seems to interfere.” 

“If I am to be happy,”murmured the girl, “I know whom I 
shall marry.” • 

Captain Perrymont took his eye-glasses off his nose and laid 
down the document. “ Is Miss Cuolahan engaged 1” he asked. 

“No, sir,’’ said Norah. “ And you have no right to ask the 
question.” 

“ Pardon me. I have not,” he returned. “ Only, I am a man 
a great deal older than you,*my dear young lady, and 1 took the 
privilege of my years. Pray forgive me.” 

“ I forgive you,” she said smiling. 

“ Is—let me ask a question or two. It is not mere idle curio- 

sit}'. Is—is-” The Captain’s power of making experi- 

nnuits seemed to be eclipsed for the moment, for he stammered 
j)ainftilly. “ Miss Cuolahan, I have observed a certain loaning 
towards you on the part of a—a young man—an extremely young 
man, in whom I take an interest.” 

“ I cannot answer enigmas,” said Norah. 

“ Ho is a rich young man, the son of a rich man.” 

“Oh! then it isn't-’’interrupted the girl iingrammatically. 

“ la fact,” said the Captain, growing desperate, “ it is my own 
son, Frank.” 

“ Captain Perrymont,- did your son ask you to speak to me 1 ” 

“ No, that is—you see—I know.” 

“ Then, if he did not, I can answer you. It is impossible, 
absolutely impossible, that I could ever listen to your son. Do 
not mistake me, I like him very much. He is very nice, and I 
am sure ho is good. But I could not, oh ! I could not think o£ 
marrying him.” 

The Captain’s face beamed with satisfaction. “I always 
thought that Frank was a jackanai>es,” he said. “He is too 
young, is he not 1 ” 

“ Much too young,” said Norah in great confusion, and hardly 
knowing what she said. 

“ What yon want,” pursued Captain Perrymont, “ is an older, 
a steadier man—^eh t one w'hoso habits are fixed ; a man of good 
jiosition : perhaps a little elderly.” 

“ Oh ! I don’t know what I want,” said Norah impatiently 
“ I want nothing.” 

“ Jiliss Cuolahan," he began again in a solemn voice. 
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“ I shall go downstairs, I think, and join the others,” said 
Norah quickly. 

“ One moment, jiray—only one moment. Miss Cuolahan— 
N'orah, if the love of Frank’s father can make you happy, take 
it and be his wife.” 

Norah looked him straight in the face. She neither laughed, 
nor cried, nor blushed. “ I take it very kindly of you. Captain 
Perrymont. You have an interest in me, and you think I am 
unprotected and friendless. That is not so, indeed. I am not 
afraid for myself. As I cannot marry your son, you think I 
might marry you, just to assure me a home. It is good of you; 

but of course I can only say that I thank you—and—and ”- 

The Captain recovered himself at' once. Without the least 
apparent emotion, he opened his arms upon the air as if to get 
’rid of an unpleasant subject. 

^ You refuse. Miss Cuolahan. Well—it is not quite what you 
think. I persuaded myself that I loved you. I believe I doj* 
too, but I shall see after a while. You are so pretty and so 
clever, and so different from the girls one meets, that really I 
think there is some excuse for the folly of an old boy like me. 
Sl’.ake h.aiids, my dear, and don’t tell Frank, or anybody else. 
Well, well. ’That is finished. Of course I can’t have two live.s, 
.any more than other people, till I’ve finished my work here. 
Then, indeed—would perennial youth and boundless wealth 
tempt you, child ! Should you like to keep your health and 
beauty and to have everything that gold can procure for you 1 
That is what I can offer you, but not yet, not yet.” 

“ 'Ihat is your dream. Captain Perrymont. Are you going to 
make gold out of those pots and pans ? ” 

“ My dream, indeed. And as yet I seem only on the threshold. 
See. Here are all the books ever written—that I could hear of 
—on the subject. This old French poet gives the secret in a 
ballad, but I am too thick to understand. Cornelius gives the 
secret in an enigma, but 1 cannot read it. Albcrtus tells it a 
dozen times over in his books to those who have been initiated. 
I have searched everywhere for the Eosicrucians, but it is no 
use. I have gone to spirit-compellers, but their utterances have 
helped me in no way. Love, indeed, for me t Why, my dear 
girl, I spend the whole day and half the night in this tower. 
Some day I shall die here. What an ass I am 1 What an ass I 
am, to be sure ! And so you can’t' marry Frank, eh 1 Well, 
what must he do ? Go away, to cure himself 1 ” 
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“ Not at all. I will cure him. And he must marry Ella 
Bayliss. Think how rich you will be, then ; and you can lock 
up the laboratory door and go outside among the flowers for the 
rest of your life.” 

“ Go, girl,” said the Captain, in good temper. “ Go—^you 
have no mind for science. Give me a kiss, you wilful queen, and 
be very glad you said on to an old donkey.” 

CHAPTER XIII. 

Miss Feeens could hardly iftiderstand the difference that a few 
months had made in Norah. The girl, who was only a girl, luul 
become a woman : all her fun and frolic had gone out of hfr; 
she was grave, staid, sober. Life was serious for lier, since the 
day when Jack had spioken. It is so with women ; love awakens, 
love : what was before only A vague inclination, an unsatisfied 
unknown desire, an incomprehensible restlessness, becomes a 
fierce flame of passion, when the man has told what is in his 
heart: and not before. Girls do not fall in love ; they have 
preferences: they think one man better than another; but not 
until the man they “ fancy,” to use the homely phrase, come.s, do 
they permit the full current of love to flow thrpugli their veins. 
Love springs full born in the brain of a man, like Athenfi in the 
brain of Zeus ; love, a tiny infant at first, in the heart of a 
woman, stretches out vague hands here and there, catching feebly 
at unknown distances, till the magician. Speech, gives it know¬ 
ledge, power, -and ripeness. Norah was in love, because Jack 
had spoken. She had loved him always, she said; but *what 
was her love when Jack was a sort of brother, compared to that 
which now filled all her heart, and made life a sweet, intelligible,, 
serious whole ? Then she had learned more of the world. In 
Esbrough the grades of a society essentially bourgeois amused 
and interested her. Unlike th.at quiet Bedesbury aisle, whore a 
few cathedral dignitaries made all the set, the Esbrough people 
had their fierce jealousies and bickerings. And they looked with 
jealousy amounting to a divine wrath on the girl who,sc father 
was nothing, positively lower than notliing, on whom they could 
not afford to call, going everywhere, and into the best. 

About this time, too, Myles became restless. If yoii«put the 
Bedouin Arab into a town, he lies about for a few days, happy 
in the change; but if you keep him too long, he begins to ])ino 
for the fresh free air of the desert. Myles had been a wanderer 
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and an Arab for a good many years. While Jaek \va.s witii him, 
he was content to be a dweller among houses,—was jiroud, toe, 
of a newly-gained respectability ; but when Jack was gone, tliere 
y’as nobody, not even ids dauglitcr, to whom he could pour out 
his soul. Norah taught him : in eyery action, in every gesture, 
in every word, he recognised in the girl the existence of a world 
of thought, on whose threshold ho was standing, with a sort of 
wonder and curiosity. He learned many things from her, but 
lie could not talk to her. Between her and himself there seemed 
to be some hedge, too tall for him to look over. And if he tried 
to open his heart, it was timidly, and with a fear that ho should 
say something that would make her a.shained of him. This was 
Jiyles’s great terror, that she should be ashamed of him. Then 
came Miss Ferens, in whose presence he was constrained and 
stiff, because she knew the dreadful past. 

“Don’t tell her, Miss Ferens, ma’am,” he whispered in .an 
agitated voice. “ Don’t tell her.” She knew what he meant, 
and renewed her promise. And then there came upon him, like 
a wave, the desire to be once more upon the road, if only for 
a week. Jle grew restle.ss : he prowled about tlie hou.se after 
dark, instead of sitting .at home, as he had been wont to do. 

1 can’t help it, alaunah,” he said one night, when Norah 
came out and found him marching backwards and forwards in 
tile road. “ 1 can’t help it; but tlie desire’s strong upon me to 
go hack to the old life.” 

“ Not, and leave me, father 1 ” 

“That’s it, my darlin’, that’s what keeps me here. I can’t 
leavd'you. It’s ungr.ateful to think of it. It’s a cruel wrong I’d 
do you. But I can’t sleep at night; and all day long I think of 
the green fields, and the road, and the evenings, and the story¬ 
tellin’, and—oh ! Norah, my angel, that’s sent by the blessed 
Lord to bring me to heaven. I’m sickening to see them all again.” 

“ Then why not go, father 1 You can get a holiday for a 
niontli. Leave Miss Ferens to take care of me, and go.” 

Ho gasped at the chance, and thinking, when he went to bed, 
of the old life to begin again, slept sonndl}', 

Something haiipened which kept him in Fsbrough for a while. 
For one morning, while Miss Ferens .and Norah w'ere sitting at 
work in Norah’s room, there came along the; road a miserable 
old man. A disgraceful old man ; an old man all iti rags, dirt, 
and tatters ; a mumbling old m.an, one who shook his Itead from 
Bide to side, and had protruding lijis that trembled w'hen bo 
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talked to Limself; an old man ■with flowing whits hair. After 
him followed a tail of boys, hooting and cheering. And at 
sight of that horrible old man Norah rushed out of the room, 
and before Miss Ferens had reeoverod her surprise, had him into 
the house, and on a chair, still feebly murmuring and muttering. 

“ Hush, dear,” she said. “ Don’t say anything. Only get 
me some milk, if there is any. It is the best thing for him.” 

Miss Ferens got a cup of milk, which the poor old creature 
swallowed eagerly, and then looked about the room. 

“ It’s a man named Cardiff,” Norah whispered. “ It is he 
who tried to murder Jack. He is old and half mad.” 

“ Cardift’s my name,” ho bawled out loud. “ And I’m nfit 
ashamed of it. Captain Cardiff, General Cardiff, Gentleman 
Cardiff, Prince of all the road—Cardiff’s my name.” Then his 
voice dropped suddenly to a whisper. 

“ He’s after me, Itliss Norah—he’s after me again : all the 
s:'.me as when I came here last. Oh ! I remember—when you 
gave me food and drink ... ah ! it’s years ago . . . years 
ago . . . years ago. He’s after me again.” 

“ He’s dangerous, dear,” whispered Miss Ferens. “What can 
wc do for him 1 Can’t you persuade him to go 1 ” 

“ Not yet, dear. Wait a little.” 

“ He’s after me, Miss Norah—^the boy I murdered. I can’t 
keep away from Esbrongh. And I came back to see the place, 
and I can’t find it. You know all about it: you know every¬ 
thing. I tied him hard and f.ast, the pretty boy, to the ribs of 
the old barge, and the tide came up, and came up, and cams up 
—and he never cried and never asked for mercy : and I drank 
up all the rum in the bottle, and went to sleep and forgot him. 
And when I awoke in the morning it was broad daylight, and 
the tide was gone out and the wreck too—and he was drowned. 

I murdered him. And I want to see the place where I did it. 
And I can’t find it—I can’t find it. . . . The boys throw stones 
at me. 'J’hey call me names. If they knew they would kill me 
too. Don’t tell them ! ” he cried, in an ecstasy of terror. 

“ Don’t tell them, Miss Norah, or they’ll murder me too. And 
I’m too young to die—because I haven’t repented yet. If I 
could find the place where I did it, I should be able to repent. 
But I can’t. It isn’t there : they’ve taken it away; and some¬ 
how I can’t rightly remember.” 

“ Suppose,” said Norah, “that he wasn’t dead, after all 1 ” 

“ Don’t talked damned nonsense ! ” he answered in a roilgh 

T 
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voice, “ because I did it, I tell you. Some time ago, I saw 
somebody like bim—I don’t know where ; I think it was some¬ 
where near you, Miss Norah. I remember your name. Oh yes ! 
. . . .Ha! ha! ha! I remember you. You gave me cold 
mutton, and tlien I thought I would rob you of your purse— 
and did it. lla ! ha 1 Cardiff Jack must keep up his reputation.” 

It is a curious psychological fact that he forgot the crimes he 
had actually committed, and remembered only those he had 
intended to commit. 

“There was a young fellow like, little Jack Armstrong, only 
big and strong. I hated him. I got the men to kill him with 
stones. Serve him right. But I wish I hadn’t murdered the 
poor little boy. Because I can’t get away from him. He 
drives me always back here. And it’s through him that I can’t 
think. And it’s him that’s brought me to trouble. I’ve had 
nothing but trouble ever since I murdered him. That was a 
bad day. Gentleman Cardiff, that was a bad day.” 

He went on maundering, the two women looking on helplessly. 
Presently he stopped, and, dropping his head between his hands, 
fell fa.st asleep. 

“ What on earth shall wo do, Norah 1 ” 

“We must send for the doctor, dear, and get a nurse.” 

They did so, the man slumbering tranquilly. In the afternoon 
the nurse and the doctor came. They undressed the poor old 
creature, washed him, and put him to bed. When Myles came 
home, Norah told him of his guest. He at once proposed that 
Mr. Cardiff should be transferred to the curbstone, to lie there 
till he died. 

“ ’Tis he,” he cried, “ that nearly murdered Jack. Norah, 
have you got no love for poor Jack, that you’ll harbour his 
murderer? ’Tis he that I thrashed. Look—here’s the cut I 
got against his teeth. I told Mr. Fortescue that I would forgive 
him, when I’d hammered him, and not till then. 'Tis ho that 
drove Jaok out of the works and away among the foreigners ; 
and Lord knows when I’ll see him again. Norah, I didn’t think 
it of you—you, that should have turned upon him and driven 
him down the road with the boys throwin’ stones, and the men 
duckiij’ him in the horse-pond ; you, that should have laughed 
at every misfortune.” 

“ Father 1 ” Norah cried hoarsely, “ remember what you said 
last night.” 

“ What did I say, alaunah ? ” 
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“ You said, dear, that God Lad sent me to briiif; you to heaven, 
God help us both, if that is the way I have done my duty.” 

' “ What is it at all, my daughter ? ” 

“ Father, forgive us our sinfi, as we forgive those that sin against 
Tis and against the ones we love,” said the girl. 

Myles was silent for a while. “ I can’t, Norah, my sunshine. 

I can’t. I’d try to, but I can’t. When 1 think of the night I 
wandered about the shore looking for Jack, crying for Jack, anrf- 
found him in the boat in the morning in(jro dead than alive—I 
can’t, Norah. But have it jiour own way. Only don’t ask me 
yet. For I am not able to do it. Let me see him.” 

He was lying asleep, as peacefully as a child, this robber and 
murderer. Sleep had smoothed out the line.s of his face : his 
mouth was pursed in a gentle smile. 

Look at him,” murmured* Myles. “ Only to look at him, 
Mi.ss Ferens, that’s the biggest rogue in all England. He’s the 
king of rogues. There’s nobody to tbuch him. I knew him 
well, once.” 

“Mr. Cuolahan,” returned Miss Ferens, “do not recall too 
much.” 

Myles collapsed, and suffered himself to be led away. In tUe 
middle of the night Norah was awakened by a cautious step. 
She wrapped a dressing-gown round her and hurried out. As 
she suspected, Mr. Cardiff, in the only robe they had left him 
with, was slowly creeping down the stairs. He carried a candle. 
She followed him. lie went first into Jack’s room, which was 
pitch-dark. Then he came out, armed with a long chisef, the 
first thing he came across, and made for the kitchen. Norah 
followed him still, with a stiffening of her nerves. He placed , 
the candle on the table and began to hunt about the room. 
Norah stepped towards him, and caught him by the arm. 

“ What do you want, Mr. Cardiff 1 ” 

“Drink!” he replied; “ drink! Give me drink. I will have it!” 

“ There is water,” she said, pouring him out a glass from a 
jug. “ Drink that.” 

“ Put some rum in it. Put some rum in it. I will have it. 

I know who you are. You are Miss Norah. I know well. I 
forget how I know. It’s night, and there’s no one elsain the 
house. Give me rum, or I will kill you.” 

“ You will not kill me,” replied the girl, looking him full in 
the face. “And I will not give you any spirits. Go to bed, 
Mr. Cardiff, and be ashamed of yourself.” 
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“ I must have drink. Give me beer, give me -whisky, give me 
rum, give mo anything. I must have it. Drink makes me 
young : drink makes me forget: drink makes me remember: 
drink makes me happy. Give me drink, I say.” 

“ You liad best not raise your voice,” said Norab, “ or you 
will wake my father.” 

“ The nurse is asleep,” he went on, chuckling to himself. 
“ I’ve been in hospitals, and I know a nurse when I see her. 
She’s asleep, and here I am. Now then, I’m not afraid of you. 
Give me the di-ink, before I get desperate.” 

“ hir. Cardiff,” she replied, “ you arc an old man. Think how 
yon murdered the little boy—the poor little boy.” 

“ I want to forget it. Where is the bottle 1 ” 

“You cannot forgot it. Every day he follows you: every 
night you hear his voice at your bedside : you see his eyes in the 
darkness.” Ho groaned, and dropped the chisel. Norah adroitly 
put her foot on it, and drew it under the folds of her dross. 

“ You have that crime upon your mind. The time will come 
when you will be laid upon a sick-bed, unable to move. You 
will have no drink there : you will be unable to e.scape the 
voice of con.science : you will be ill, weak, and dying. And 
that boy’s murder will be lieavier than any lead. And there 
will be no one to help you.” He stood shivering in every liuib. 
“ And you want to bring another murder upon your head. 
Wretched man ! is not one enough 1 ” 

“ It is too mitch. Oil ! for mercy’s sake, help me to forget.” 

“ I will. Kneel down with mo, and say what I say.” 

They knelt—this poor old hardened tramp, on whose conscience 
every conceivable crime lay like a leaden cowl, and the fre.sli, 
innocent girl, who knew nothing of sin but what she had read. 
'They knelt, and the old villain, whose mind was weak and 
wandering, seemed to remember something about the talisman 
of virtue and iiinoeenoe, for he followed in a low voice, and 
word for word, while she pleaded for mercy and forgiveness. 
When she had finished, she rose. 

“ God hears all we say. You have told God that you repent, 
and are sorry. Take care you tell Him no lies, or it will be 
wor.se for you. Go now to bed, and sleep. To-night you need 
have no fear. Come upstairs softly, for fear of waking the house.” 

She had no fear of tlie man who a few minutes before would 
have murdered her, and led the way, clothed in lier long white 
robe, ber bare feet glistening upon the stair-carpet, her long hair 



flowing free ; and the man following her unclad and bent, feeble 
and unsteady, wondering and dazed. She watched him get into 
bed, !ind sat down by the side of it. He tossed and moaned. The 
foolish nurse in her easy-ch.air slept steadily and comfortably. 
Norah laid her hand upon hiS eyes, whisjicring, “ God has heard 
our prayer. Think only that you repent, and .sleep in peace.” He 
turned his face upon the pillow'—was it in faith, or was it in 
fatigue i—and slept again. When the nurse awoke, Norah left him, 
and went to bed. Lut in the morning they found their patient 
in a fever, and raving. Norah told the doctor what had hajipened. 

“ My dear young lady, yofi might have been murdered. The 
man has got delirium tremens.” 

So Myles had to put off hisdioliday, and w'atched by the bedsnle 
of his enemy, who fought and wrestled with the devils that pos¬ 
sessed him. After a week ho suddenly got better, and began to 
talk. Norah listening to his foolish prattle, heard him go back¬ 
wards through his life. He began with his evil life on the road, 
and talked wild nonsense which she did not nnderstnnd. After 
a time ho began to talk of the army ; then of Oxford—when Norah 
discovered that he was a gentleman by birth ; and then of school 
life. And then he stopped ; seemed to recover his senses: jiickad 
np his strength, and :isked to be allowed to <dres3 and walk 
about again. They dressed him and brouglit him downstairs. 
He was now the most delightful-looking old man possible to ima¬ 
gine. His hair was long, and of that .soft, creamy white which 
is almost pathetic; his mouth was .singularly soft and sweet; 
his eyes were of a limpid blue; there were no ugly lines i^bout 
his face : his nose, which had been swollen with drink before his 
illness, was fine now, and delicate in its sh.ape ; his chin was sharp 
and cleanly shaped; his face was .smooth-shaven. Strange to say, 
too, his manners were jierfcct, though a little deferent and hesitat¬ 
ing. This was explained jiresently, when they understood that 
his memory having carried him faithfully back to the period when 
he was fourteen years of .age, stopped tliere, and left the after part 
of his life a blank. Mr. Cardiff was only a boy of fourteen. What 
had happened iifter that ago he forgot; could not possibly recall 
—made no effort to recall—not any more than a boy at F.ton 
could try to tliink of a possible past future, a jmiln-post fiifure, 
in which he was sixty. They called him Mr. Cardiff, but Ite made 
no reply. This astonished them; but after discovering gradu¬ 
ally what had befallen him. Miss Ferens thought of asking him 
his name. 
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“I am Arthur Vyvyan Dimsdale,” he answered, with the 
sweetest possible blush. 

“ Wo must call him Arthur,” said Norah. “ Father, you see 
that we have a new member of our family.” 

There was no fear of him; the doctor told them, that such as 
he was now, he would probably remain till the end came j he 
showed no vices—he spoke gently and nicely—he drank water by 
choice—he was delighted to be sent on messages—he would go 
and buy things for them—he would dig in the garden, and mani¬ 
fested a fine taste for flowers ; only he could not bear the sight of 
a book, and never wanted to read anj’thing. When any one noticed 
him, he would blush and laugh, like a sensitive boy; ho never lost 
his temper—never was discontented, never sulky. “Altogether,” 
as Miss Ferens said, “the only boy that was ever tolerable.” 
No one in Esbrough recognised in him the fine delegate from 
the United States who egged on the workmen to attack young 
Mr. Armstrong ; nor did any of the boys remember him in the 
gruesome, tottering old man they had chivied through the streets 
as joyously as the children in Mansoul, since the deliverance of 
that city, are reported to chivy any unfortunate waif and stray 
from the camp of Diabolus. 

Once Norah was reading from a paper an account of some 
cruel deed. The “ boy ” interrupted her. “ Norah,” he said, 
“ don’t read any more. How can people be so wicked 1 It is too 
dreadful to think of.” Evidently a carefully and delicately 
reared boy. 

Then Myles, this event having turned out satisfactorily, grew 
restle.ss again. He was ashamed of his restlessness ; tried to put 
it down to the score of ill-health, which was absurd, as he had 
never a day’s illness since the well-nigh fatal attack of delirium, 
and made his own life a burden to himself. Miss Ferens watched 
him with keen eyes. 

“ Men are so,” she said to Norah, “ We are content to go on 
quietly, the days following one another placidly, with no change. 
Eut men are different: they want excitement and change. I 
have read that men in colonies and quiet country towns go mad 
sometimes for want of variety in their lives.” 

“What am I to do 1” asked Norah. “Italktohim; butitnever 
seems to me that I talk with him. He listens, and that is all. 
My poor father! can we not send him somewhere all by himself ? ” 

“ We will let him do what he likes for a month,” said Miss 
Ferens, who had a quiet talk with Myles; the result being that he 
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slipped out of tlie house, one fine moniingin October, his faithful 
old stick in his hand, and a bag at his back containing his simple 
toilette materials, and disappeared, leaving the cottage in charge 
of Miss Ferens and Norah—and the boy now the most docile, 
quiet, and genial of all boys. After a week he came back again, a 
littleweather-beaten about the face, his grizzled locks alittle longer, 
and with an expression of the most profound disappointment. 

Norah asked no questions; but after dinner, over his coffee, 
Myles opened his heart. “Norah, my princess ! you haven’t 
asked me why I came back so soon.’’ 

“ We waited for you to tell us, father." 

“ I’ve nothing to tell, Norah ; that is, I’ve everything to tell, 
but I don’t know how to tell it. I’ve been to the old places^and 
among the old people, my friends in the days when I was a 
licenced hawker. They are the same, but I am different. I can’t 
go there any more. It’s all ‘you and Jack, I suppose. The life 
that I have been thinking, for the last six months, so full of 
pleasure and delight, is gone from me. I can’t enjoy it any more. 
What have you done to mo, alaunah ? 

“ I found the cottagers glad to see me, but their ways are 
coarse and rough. Fancy me, Myles Cuolahan, finding anything 
coarse and rough. They came to their doors to welcome nie ; 
they gave me their best, poor things, but I did not enjoy it. 
They w'anted me to sing and tell them stories, and I was glum 
and uncomfortable. Then I went into the towns. Norah, my 
dear. Miss Ferens, you won’t need to be told that I couldn’t 
.stand the towns. It was all over again. ’There was another 
Cardiff Jack—I beg your pardon,’’ he turned to “ the boyt’’ 

“ Why do you beg my pardon, Mr. Cuolahan 1 ’’ answered the 
young gentleman with the grey hair. “ I do not know any 
Cardiff Jack.” 

“No, I suppose you don’t,” returned Myles, with a smile, 
“ How should you 1 Well, there was our old friend, and there 
was another. General Duckett, and some other rogues and villains, 
trading on honest people. And to think that once 1 sat ilown 
among them all, thinking no wrong, and never troubled my head 
about what they did nor how they lived, provided they were 
good company. There were women among them. God forgive 
me, Norah. But when I thought of you and Miss Fesens here, 
and the things I have heard from you both, I could have got up 
■and left the house. It’s sick and sad I am to think of what tho 
world is like. And mo to be in it so long, and never to know it 
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till DOW. I’ve done with roaming. Henceforth I .“iit at home, 
if the Lord will.” He was silent for a while. Then he got up, 
and went into Jack’s workshop, whither presently Norah followed 
him. He was sitting with his pipe in his mouth on a wooden 
stool, in an attitude of profound reflection. Norah crept behind 
him, unseen, and laid her hand on his forehead, 

“It’s only you, darlin’ Norah ?’’ 

“ Only me, father,” she replied, pulling back his head, and 
kissing him between the eyes. 

“ I am a pretty sort of man to have a daughter like you.” 

“ Don’t, father ; you make me unhappy if you talk like that.” 

“ I’ve got all that a man can ask for. I’ve got a daughter 
that’s the queen of all women.” 

“ If you say that again I will ... I will take your pipe out 
.of your mouth.” 

“It’s gone, Norah,” he replied, setting it on the lathe. “It’s 
gone. I’ve got the best of all daughters, and the best of all sons, 
though he’s gone away among the foreigners, and I’m not content. 
I must needs hanker after the old wild life. O Norah, Norali ! 
if you knew all the shame and degradation of it all. . . . That 
you can never know.” 

You were never shamed and degraded, father.” 

“Not in any way you can think of, dear. But yet . . . But 
yet . . . Norah, will you hear your father’s confession 1 ’’ 

“ No, dear, I would rather not.” 

“ Yes, Norah, for I can’t be happy while I think there is a 
secret about me you might find out. Listen, dear, and kiss me 
afterwards if you can. I was once a great drunkard. It was 
years ago. Jack knows it. He was only nine years old ; but 
,he saved your life.” 

“ Jack saved my life ? ” 

“ He saved your life, my dear ; but it was your father who 
wanted to take it.” 

“ 0 father! I cannot believe it.” 

“ It is true, Norah ; it is the truth of the blessed Gospels. 
Don’t think that I did not love you always. God knows I did. 
But I was mad with the drink; and one night I got up more 
mad than ever, in the middle of the night. I saw you and Jack 
asleep in the moonlight in each other’s arms, and I took tlie 
poker to kill you both.” 

“ Poor Jack 1 ” said Norah. 

“ Then I crept across the room—I remember it .all so well. 
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tLough I was mad—the poker in my hand, and.you two, the 
sweet little children, sound asleep before me. To think of 
it, Norah, to think of it. . . . Was my heart stone ? Was my 
mind filled with the devil ? . . . And I remember I loved you 
both all the time I was going to do it. And then God waked 
up Jack. He stood in front of me, my brave boy, his eyes fear¬ 
less, just as he stood before the raging workmen two months ago. 
. . . And he said nothing, only he took me by the arm. . . . 
Why, it might have happened yesterday, so well I remember it 
all. ... It was the blessed . . 

“ Not the Blessed Virgin, iither.” 

“No, I forgot I was a Prodesdan then ; but whoever it was, 
it was some one who made pie take the pillow for you, an(> I 
murdered that entirely with the poker. . . . O Norah, Norah ! 
. . . And the next thing I remember was a long day, which 
seems a year, and then I was leaning out of the window, when 
Miss Ferens, God bless her, pulled me back by the coat-tails, and 
you, that I thought I h.ad murdered, was laughing and crowing 
in my arms. My darling, my Norah. . . .” Ho sprang to his 
feet, and clasped her in his arms. . . . “ W’hen I think of it all 
at night, I cannot do anything, since you taught me the w.ay, but 
go down upon my knees, and praise God for all His mercies.” 

' “ Mv poor father ! ” said Norah. “ And Miss Ferens knows 
all 1 ” 

“ She knows everything, and she said she wouldn’t tell ; and 
Jack knows everything, and he pretends he has forgotten. Norah, 
forgive me.” 

“ There is nothing to forgive, father; but I am thankfill to 
you for telling mo.” 

“It has been on my mind ever since I went away all the last 
week. I have seen again the wretchedness that the drink does 
among the people. I had almost forgotten it, Norah. I took 
the ])lodge the day after from Father Mathew himself, and I’ve 
kept it ever since ; but that is not enough. Do you think I, too, 
could do something for the unhappy men and women, like myself, 
who destroy and waste their lives with the poison that the 
public-houses sell them 1 ” 

“ Think it over, father. IVhy should you not 1 But think it 
over, and—and—father—you have told me all, and I am glad, 
because I honour you now ten times as much as ever I did before. 
But don’t talk of it any more. Don’t let me hear about it again. 
It is a past horror. It is a great sin, repented of, and forgiven.” 
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“ You think that God forgives such sins t ” 

“ Is there any sin that God will not forgive ? Father, we are 
Christians,” 

“Yes, but you have never sinned.” 

“ O father ! don’t say that. Y^u do not know the heart of 
a girl, or you would not say it. Leave off thinking me your queen, 
as you call it. Think of me only as your daugliter, full of faults, 
and only trying to do her best, and . , . and ... go on loving 
me. It is love that I want.” 

“ And love that you have, my angel from Paradise. We all. 
love you. I love you with all iny l;e<art, for I think of you every 
hour of the day; I dre.aui of you every hour of theniglit; .all 
my life is yours, Norah. When I pray to God, it is for my 
daughter, who is taking me to he<aven witli her.” 

“ Father, father, I don’t deserve it.” 

“ Whou I thank God, it is for you ; .and Jack loves you too.” 

“All! yes,” murmured the girl, her eyes filling with tears, 

“ Jack loves mo too.” 


CHAPTER XIV. 

Miss Ferens stayed on in Esbrough. For the first time she was 
in a life of re.alily. This was what the books talked of, the crowd 
of workers, the hive of bees, that seemed from a distance to hum 
.so harmoniously, and yet wore so full each of his own personal 
hopes, envies, jealousies, .and fears. It is by the blending of all 
these notes—there are not a great many in the gamut of human 
pasMon—that the harmonious effect is produced. It amused the 
lady, come into the busy m.anufacturing town from her quiet 
cathedral city, to watch what she could of all its humours ; she 
admired the arrogant kindliness of Paul Bayliss, the quiet 
assumption of his rank by C.aptain Perrymont; she saw how 

“ All oonditiona and all minds 
(As well of glib and slippery creatures as 
Of grave and austere quality) tender down 
Their services to-” 

these two mighty princes. And then she turned her eyes home¬ 
wards, and saw with amazement, as well as with interest, the 
little .pomedy that was being played before her own eyes, in 
which'Norah took the principal part, and, in the absence of Jack, 
Frank Perrymont was the hero. The plot of the pl.ay was th.at 
Norah had set herself to persuade Frank to be in love with Elba 
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Bay lias; and if this were done, another difficulty remained behind, 
to persuade Ella to accept Frank. 

The Captain did not think proper to tell his son the result of 
his “ experiments ” with Norah, and on being questioned, gravely 
replied that Frank had better make his own experiments for 
himself, which the yonng m.an proceeded to do in the manner 
usual among suitors. For lie called at the cottage ; ho made a 
particular friend of Miles Cuolahan ; ho waylaid Miss Ferens 
and bestowed bouquets upon that lady, to her intense antajje- 
ment; he wrote verses with the most ardent breath of jiassion, 
and offered them at the skrine of the adored one. Norah, 
inexperienced, save by the teachings of that instinct which 
never fails a woman, in the.arts of flirtation .and modern court¬ 
ship, at first paid little heed to what she thought would be a 
passing fancy. But it was no passing fancy, and Frank Perry- 
mont, for the first time in his life, was serious. Ella Bayliss 
saw it with the mixed delight which comes of having what yon 
w.ant and yet not getting it your own w.ay. Most things in this 
world are so, chiefly bec.anse so many unreasonable people w.ant 
exactly the s.ame thing .as ourselves. Yon see it was not .alto¬ 
gether pleasant to thinlr of an old admirer going over to another 
wom.an, even although the desertion seems to leave the coast 
clear for other and more desirable .arr.angenients. Fortim.ately, 
Ella did not know, nor did any one know, the whole extent of 
the desertion. Only Norah knew, and she was silent about it. 

“ Why do yon bring me these verses 1 ” she .asked one d.ay, 
receiving a sheet of rhymes addressed to “ Aur.a,” which tlie 
fond swain adopted because it could so easily bo changSd, on 
occasion, into Norah. “ I am the worst of critics, Mr. Perry- 
mont, even if you are the best of poets. Do you want me to, 
tell you the faults and the beauties of the verses ? They seem 
to me rather weak, you know, though they are certainly pretty. 
ITave I not seen most of the lines before, or some of them 1 All 
the new poets seem to me to make up their poems bit by bit, 
cento fashion, out of the old ones. Perhaps the old ones did the 
same out of the older ones.” 

“ I do not w.ant you to criticise,” said Frank, rather hurt at 
this plain speaking. “ Can yon not sec that I try to throw’ my 
soul into my verse 1 ” 

“ Yes, I see that,” said Nor.ah pitilessly. “ Do not yon think 
it rather selfish of young verse-writers to expect symp.athy from 
the world because they (ry to throw their soul into their rhymes 1 ” 
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“ I do not expect sympathy from the world. I — I —hoped 
that I might get it from you.” 

She hardened her soul. He had her sympathy, bccan.se ho 
looked so longing and so unhappy, but she would not tell him so. 

“ But suppose, Mr. Perrymont, tliat I do not want to read 
your soul ? I have many things to think of and to do. On the 
whole, I have not time to read into the souls of more tlian a few 
l)eople. I like to know what my dear Susan is thinking of, and 
what my father feels about things—and—but that is nearly all.” 

“ Is there no way,” asked Frank, “ to touch your heart i ” 

“ My heart,” repeated Norah w'lth a quick flush. “ It is 
touched by everything, 1 think. Do you mean that I am cold 
and selfish 1 ” 

“ Not .selfish ; only cold—cold to me.” 

• Norah hesitated a moment. Then she replied, without shame 
or blushing—“Not cold, Frank Perrymont, because 1 take a 
great interest in you; but—I do not know whether you are 
only practising a little flirtation with me ” - 

“ No ; a thousand times no ! ” 

“ I believe you are not, because I know you are a gentlern.'in, 
and because, though I do not think your verses very gtjod, they 
seem to me to .slmw something of your character. Then, Frank 
I’crrymont, I will answer you before you have questioned me. 
You want to make love to me. Do not.” 

“ Why not, Norah ? Let me call you Norah, for once.” 

“You may call mo Norah all your life, if it will give yon .any plc.a- 
sure. ,,But do notask me to love you, because—because I c,annot.” 

“ You cannot! 0 Norah ! you think you cannot. It is the 

caprice of a girl. Woman’s love rises to meet love: womans 
p.assion .sleeps till her lover wakens it. Let me only love you, 
and trust that you will soon love me.” 

She shook her head. “ No, Frank. It is impossible. You 
mistake altogether. My poor boy, you would bo miscr.ablc with 
me. You arc led astray by some blindno.ss. It is not mo you 
love at all. It is another girl. You have written so much vcr.se 
that your Aura, whom you describe there with black eyo.s and 
all the rest of it, seems to jmur brain to resemble me. Leave 
the world of fancy and come back to the world of fact. Tell 
me, were.you not in love with some one else before you saw me ? ” 
Frank said nothing. “ I am sure of it. I saw it the first 
time I met 3 ’nu. And I know who it is. Frank Perrymont, 
it is- -shall I tell you 1 ” 
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“ Wliat does it matter ? ” he answered stupidly. 

“ It is Ella Bayliss. Long before you knew me, Ella’s face 
was in your thoughts, Ella’s eyes before your own. I am certain 
of it. 'I’eU me truly, was it not so 1 ” 

“ I once thought I loved lier." 

“ Then you love her still, and what you were going to say to 
me was the wilful treaehery of love. Frank Perrymont, you 
ought to be ashamed of yourself.” 

“ But I do not love her still,” he answered passionately. 
“ She is not like you. Norah, I love you. I live in the divine 
tenderness of your voice. I see all the depths of love in your 
eyes—I feel ”- 

“ You feel all the unreal’ rapture of a poet who sets up an 
ideal, my poor boy,” she said, with the superiority of nineteen 
over four and twenty. “ You, wanted a peg : Ella Bayliss— the 
girl you love —must be wooed and won in ])ropcr fashion, and as 
girls ought to be, through the permission of her father, and then 
you would SCO, what is it 1 —I quote your own words—her love 
rising to meet your love : her sleeping passion wakened by your 
words. Frank Perrymont, what have I done or said that you 
should make me your Le.sbia, your Chloe, your Dulcineal •! 
think, sir, yon have insulted me.” 

“No, Norah ! no.” 

“ Then you have made a great mistake .about me. You have 
fancied th.at I was a girl to step between you and your bride- 
presumptive. Why did you think so 1” 

“ Good heavens ! You talk as if I were in love with Ella.” 

“You liave just told mo you thought you were in love with 
her. Men who fancy they are in love with gilds and make them 
fancy so, and then go olf to somebody else, do not seem to me 
worth having. Mr. Fraidc Perrymont, if I were to listen to you 
—which is impossible, quite impossible, and always w.as—in a 
week you might be in love with Ella again. I do not like will- 
o’-the-wisps.” 

Frank was silent and confused. The girl’s sharp wit caught 
him at all point.s. “ I w’as wrong,” he said at last. “ Give me 
my verses, Norah.” 

“ No, I shall keep your versos, because they are pretty, and I 
do not often get pretty verses written all for my own’special 
criticism. But you shall have a copy, if you will, to give to 
Ella.” lie held his peace. “ To give to Ella, Mr. Perrymont 
You hear me ? ” 
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“ Yes—no, I mean, Miss Cuolahan. Undoubtedly I hear you." 

“ I am glad we have dropped the Christian, names, because I 
do not think we are going'to be friends at all. I am a girl inex¬ 
perienced in the world, Mr, Perrynjont, as you know, and only 
belonging to society on a sort of sufferance, which our friends 
in this town would very soon put an end to, if they could; but 
I like a man to be honourable in his court to a woman." 

You say that I am dishonourable ?” 

“ Do not let us quarrel,” she returned, with a grave smile. 
“ You see, if I were a man, we could fight. No, fighting is 
gone out of fa.shion. Qentle)uen, )iowadnys, I believe, swear 
largely and bang out of the room. You will hardly do that with 
me, I am going to speak my whole mind. Now listen, my 
.young poet, and I will tell you something about women, which 
you may put into verse, and it will be a great deal more poetical 
than unreal raptures about impossible passion. Women very 
seldom fall in love of their own accord with any one. We are 
brought up as if passion was not in existence. Fathers and 
mothers, governesses and guardians, aunts and goody-goody 
books all go on as if girls had no hearts ; as if love was a thing 
which does not exist So that all we know is from novels, and 
that is not much, novelists being such extremely foolish creatures, 
as a rule. Charles Reade can draw a woman, but he is the only 
man among them all who knows what a woman is like—unless 
it bo Anthony Trollope, and his girls are only pasteboard con¬ 
ventionalities. Presently, you see, there comes down from the 
army or the university, just as you came down here, a young 
gentleman who begins to make love. Pray, on whom did you 
try your ’jucntice hand, Mr. Frank Perrymont V’ 

Frank laughed. “Go on. Miss Cuolahan. Ella wasn’t the first.” 

“ Thun you ought to be more ashamed of yourself than you 
are, and”—she burst out laughing—“ if I were your sister, I 
would box your depraved ears, sir. Now be quiet till I tell 
you." She bad the least little bit of an Irish phrase, here and 
there, which she had jneked up from her father. 

“ He comes down. Monsieur Chevalier, and begins to make 
love. Then the girl gets uneasy. Nothing in her education 
has prepared her for this curious feeling. She is attracted, and 
she is frightened. She is afraid of making advances, and she is 
afraid of seeming cold. If he leaves her there, if he entices her 
heart out of the calm fold of passionless make-believe in which 
they have oduc.ated her, he dooms her to certain misery. Frank 
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Perrymont, there is a greater unhappiness than the memory of 
lost joys—it is the thought of joys that might have been.” 

She spoke half in jest and half in earnest, but her eyes filled 
with tears. 

“Norah,” said Frank, after a pause, “you speak from know¬ 
ledge. You, too”- 

“ Hush ! ” she cried. “ Some day, people will change it all. 
They will bring boys and girls up together, as they do in America, 
so that they shall not be so ignorant of each other’s natures, and 
so ashamed to look into eacluother’s souls. They will teach the 
children that the rose and crown of life is love—that, like all the 
prizes of this world, it is greatly to be desired and to be prayed 
for; that it docs not come for all; but that all must work and 
make themselves ready for it, looking on their life as due, not. 
to themselves, but to their lovers. Ah ! Frank, help the happy 
time and be true to yourself.” 

“Tell me, Norah”- 

“ No, I will tell you nothing. Yes, Frank, I will tell you 
something, because you are a gentleman and will ask no questions, 
and tell no one, and try not to guess at anything. I have said 
all this out of my own heart. It is because I love ... I love 
... a man . . .” She did not blush, but the words dropped 
from her lips with a soft lingering, while her eyes were suffused 
with a softness which spoke of tears in the background. “ I love 
a man whose name you may not ask. He loves me too, but we 
shall, perhaps, never marry. I think, you see, of what might be, 
and—and, Frank, I am not happy. Do not try to moVe me 
any more. Perhaps you were mistaken. Perhaps—let me be 
honest with you—I want you to marry Ella BayUss. After all, . 
what can you do better for yourself 1 If she loves you, there is 
beauty, and there is wealth.” 

The young man made a gesture of impatience. “ Let us 
finish, Miss Cuolahan. If 1 cannot have you, do nut advise me 
—I shall go my own way.” 

“ Do not be angry, Frank.” 

He passed from one extreme to another, and seizing her little 
hand, kissed it passionately. “ I will do all you like, everything 
you like, Norah, and for your sake. Bid me many Ella Bayliss, 
if Jfou will, and I will marry her. I would even marry thal woman 
opposite, Mrs. Merrion, if you told me.” 

Norah turned pale. “ No, Frank, I don’t think I shoul(|^like 
you to marry her, of all women. Now go. Forget all that we 
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have said, and think of rae only as a friend. I suppose men and 
•women may possibly bo friends—may they not ?—without 
always wanting to be in love. It is a fault of our defective educa¬ 
tion if they cannot, because we are not taught definitively that 
each can only belong to one. Yes, Frank, for more reasons than 
one, I want you to marry the girl with whom you were once in 
love. I want it for her sake, to prevent her falling into misery 
and disappointment. And I want it—for my own.” 

Frank wont away—feeling something like the young man who 
was ordered to sell all he had an4 give to the poor. For Ella 
Bayliss was not now his ideal, and Norah was. Only his 
iimigination, easily excited, as easily shifted its ground. Perhaps, 
if women were wise, they would bo shy of marrying poets and 
young gentlemen of poetic proclivities; for their inclinations 
are like the point of the weathercock. Frank went to call at 
the Hall. Ella was alone, daintily dressed, and disposed to 
houdei- with her old admirer. But then Jack had boon away for 
three months, and one must keep one’s hand in. When he went 
away he had already deflected many points, and if Norah should 
be west, and Ella south, his position might be expressed as 
sbu’-west by south. 

“ Have 1 said loo much ? ” asked Norah. “ Will he think that 
I have been rude and unmaidenly 1 ” And made herself unhapity 
all the morning, thinking over possible sins. Then came a letter 
from Jack, all to herself, and the first she had ever received from 
him— 

“My Dearest Noraii, —I hear from Myles,—from your father, 
I mean, only I always call him Myles, and cannot help it—who gives 
me all the nows he can think of: I hear from Mr. Bayliss, who is 
anxious to know how 1 am getting on in my quest ; I liear oven 
from Mr. Hodder, our foreman who stood by us on that day when 
you behaved like Deborah and became a prophetess. I hoar from 
—from some one who I wish had forgotten me. But I never hear 
from you. Write to me sometimes, if only to lot me know that you 
have not quite forgotten me. It would bo bettor for you if you 
had, because I have thrown away my ehancos, and have no right 
even to a kind thought from you. Norah, I wish at times that 1 
had not spoken to you as 1 did—and tlien I am glad that I did. 
It was wrong to tell you that I love you, with such a frightful 
ob.stacle'’-in the way, one that I do not see my way out of; hut 
then it was a happiness greater than I can h(me to make you under¬ 
stand, only to tell you. All the world is difierent to rae since then 
—I ^york better, I think bettor, I see better. Between you and me 
there rises the spectre of a promise, given in a foolish moment, and 
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yet that must be kept. You know, dear Norah, tliat I have bound 
myself. It was Mr. Fortescue’s only lesson—always to keep my 
word. Ho began it the first day I went to him, and has never ceased 
repeating it. ‘Keep your word,’he used to say; ‘ it is the secret 
of all happiness. 'I’o keep your word moans honour, duty, oheditnee, 
and everything. Keep your ^-ord.’ Let what will hajipen, I nnust 
keep my word, till I am released. But 1 cannot bind you. You 
are Iroe, Norah. No syllable of sorrow shall escape from my lips, 
or from my eyes, even when you find another man whom you can 
love better than my.self. And you will help me to bear my bunh's, 
the only one that 1 have. Norah, I believe I am going to make 
myself ricdi. I have found, among the ironworks of these 
Pru.ssian.s, the secret that 1 looked for. It is not an actual secret, 
becau.so every one well knows the method. But I think tlui^ T 
alone know how to carry it nut. Is it becau.se I wa.s born in the 
old furnace-room that 1 seem to have an in.stinct about iro!i ? I 
think it must be. This is my .secret. I can turn the comniono.st 
Engli.sh iron into the best. I canunakc of the wor.st metal wo put into 
a furnace the be.st that wa.s ever forged into a Kiruj'p. I stand over 
the furnace and put in the manganese, that doe.s it. 1 know how much 
to put in, and I know when to do it. I will tell all the world how 
m\ieh i.s wanted, but no one exce]>t myself knows the right moment to 
put it in. How do 1 know it f I .seem to feci it. 1 know the colour, 
the heat, the fume.s, and if 1 fail .at the exact moment of time, tlv; 
metal i.s hopelessly ruined. JIow the ])o\vcr cainc, to me I do not 
know, but it is as certain a.s that 1 can read and write. And I am coin¬ 
ing homo to m.ake the host ime of my power. For ] me.an to be rich. 

“Do you think I arn mercenary i 1 do not. It (-cems to me 
that to make liiinself rich is the duty of a ui.an in thi sc tiine.s. i 
know that wealth means sclf-iiidulgenco with nio.sl. ])eo]>le, but I try 
to think it will not with me. I think of all that wealth can do -..how 
it can relievo the thriftle.s.s, and help the thrifty', and aid civili.'-’a- 
tion ; and I want wealth to make cxperimcnt.s with. 1 hclong to 
the very lowest .stratum, because 1 wa.s brought up .among t be peojdo. 
wbo suffer mo.st, and I feel for them and with them. The memory 
of the early days never leaves me : I remember the d.ays of tram]) 
along the ro.ads, when every other word was a word of conijilaint; I 
remoinbor the men who drank and the women who lamented; I 
remember the sufh'ring and the sorrow. And tlii'ii 1 know tlio live.s 
of the bands. They might be so entirely beautiful—their lives, 
were it not for the vices of the men, their jirodigality, tlieir selfish¬ 
ness, and their drink. Norah, whatever we m.ay be to each other 
henceforth, let us bo friends in this : I promise you that if I make 
money, I will help, so far as I can, the men and women aboyt me. 

“Norah, a thought often comes over me. What if we woTe all of 
us to resolve always to give to everybody in want, and alway's to 
forgive every one wlio tresjiassed against us. Would not ] eo])!e 
cease to sin and to be idle for veiy shame ? I cannot think-^.bai 

V 
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there is any man who deliberately makes evil his good. I should 
like to take some poor wretch from the road—I remember the kind 
of man exactly ; ferocious, wild-eyed, haggard with drink and want 
—and, after dressing him, daintily j)lace him in a kind of prison, 
where bo would have to associate -vyith people of gentle life. Do 
you not think that after a time ho would bo humanised, and would 
look back upon the shameful past with a sort of horror 1 Or there 
are women—those terrible women that one sees in great cities and 
reads of in books, say, of the French Eevolution. How would it be 
to take one of them, and make her clean and dress her becomingly, 
and seat her with ladies for six months, till perforce her language 
was purified and her heart cleansed ? 'Vhat else is meant when Christ 
bade u.s turn the other cheek, and give the other half of the .stolen 
gasment ? And yet it is nearly two thousand years ago, and we have 
never even tried it. Religion has yet to reign, some time, in the 
world, and perhaps the doctrine of social pardon may come in at lost. 

“ How is it, Norah, that I can say to you what I can say to no 
one else '1 d’he thoughts that come into my head are kept all to my¬ 
self, excej)! to you. I dare not tell you some becau.se I have no 
right, but those that 1 do tell you are what I can tell to no other 
living creature. If I weary you with my egotism, let me know, and 
I will write no more. 

“And now, Norah, my—sister. Since it must be so, let us be 
brother and si.ster again, and tell each other everything. Tlie veil 
that was between us is lowered : the cloud that had grown up 
during the year of separation is dissipated. You know me now, ns 
you did when you were a child : you trust me, as you did then ; I 
know you too, Norah, now. Write to me. Just once.' I shall bo 
home again sooner than you think, but not bofore you have time 
to write me. Jack.” 

The girl read the letter. Alone in the garden, where the 
barren branches of the apple-trees grated against each other under 
the cold autumn wind; her face flushed and heated, her heart 
beating, her pulses bounding, her blood coursing through her 
veins. It was her first love-letter ; a strange love-letter, but yet 
breathing love in every word. 

“ He loves me,” she murmured, gazing round her with eyes that 
saw nothing, but limpid and clear—those black eyes, wells of light 
and softness to thn.se whom they love, stony-hearted Arctic Oceans 
to those whom they love not. “ He loves me, he loves me 
always.” And then by a natural revulsion, her thoughts turned 
to where “ the other woman ” was sitting, also waiting the return 
of her betrothed. 

“ No,” she whispered savagely. “ She shall not have him. She 
shall not have him. I will kill her first. I would rather see my 
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Jack dead in his grave. I would rather—oh ! God forgive me. 
God forgive me for a selfish girl” And then she thought of Mrs. 
Bastable, and what she had said, and took comfort. 

She spent the whole afternoon in writing a reply. It was 
very short, but it was all she could say. “ Dear Jack,” it went. 
“ Come home as soon as you can, sooner than you can if that is 
possible. We all want you—Myles, and Mias Fereiis, and your ”— 
sister she was going to write, but crossed it out with a shudder. 
“ Your affectionate Norah.” 

CHAPTER XV. 

It was on a cold and rainy afternoon in December that Jack came 
home again. Norah was sitting at the window, her work in her. 
lap, looking sadly out on the, dreary prospect. There was no 
colour in anything : the flowers were dead : the grey and leaden 
clouds hung over the sky, weighed down by the smoke of the 
factories : her own life loomed before her like some long voyage 
over sunless se.as beaten into sullen waves by a gale that had no 
end : what was the use of it all—what was the me.aning of it all 1 
The girl was weighed down by the solemn problem that comes to 
every one of us when life is at its darkest. Wh.atVas the meaning 
of it all t At such moments the highest aspirations seem foolish, 
the dreams of the past are vain, the very things wo most delight 
in lose their joy and the things Mm most fear are loaded witlr ten 
times their normal weight of horror. Then comes the sunshine 
of heaven, and straight the spring time is on our hearts, the?rain 
is over and done, the frosts are broken up, and all the M'orld sings 
one great and glorious pman of praise to God. For things arq 
what we fancy them, and what the gloomy thoughts of an unquiet 
spirit clothes with cloud, the brightness of hope decks with all 
the colours of a trojneal sunrise. Have you ever driven at early 
morning along a valley which the night has filled with fog, and 
watched the sun ehase away the mists 1 Wave upon wave they 
rise and seem to roll along the depths swiftly, and more swiftly,^till 
what was impenetrable cloud bursts by magic into river edged with 
green and glancing wood, more beautiful tlian any poet’s dream. 

Jack returned. Norah saw him with his strong elastic tread, 
and her heart flew up. In a moment he was with her'and she 
was in his arms. 

“ Norah,” ho whispered, “ it is nonsense. We are not brgther 
and sister. We are lovers. I love you ; I love you.” 
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She answered nothing. Only her cheek lay against his : his 
hand was on her hair smoothing it back : his lips were touching 
hers : his strong arm was round her. He kissed her again and 
again, while the red blood flew to her face and back again to her 
heart; while her pulses beat quicker; while she glowed from 
head to foot with the happiness that comes but once in a life, and 
only then when the heart is fresh and pure. 

“I have tried to make it otherwise, my darling,” said her 
lover. “ I have thought of—of what lies betw'ecn us. lint I 
can do nothing else than love you. Tell me, dear—tell me.” 

“ Yes, Jack,” she answered. “ 'i'es, I love you too ; as much 
asi.you can love me, and more. I think of you as mneh as you 
can think of me, and more. I long to see you and to have you 
with me, as much as you can for me, and more. But, Jack, Jack, 
it is wrong; it is impossible.” 

He let her go for a moment, and looked across the room witli 
a groan. He might have seen, had he suspected, the corner of 
a blind displaced, and behind it an opera glass, through which 

fiancee, was curiously gazing upon the scone. lint it was as 
well for him that he did not, and better still that he did not .see 
the face behind the glass, white with rage and disappointment. 

“ It shall iiofbe imiiossible, Norali,” Jack ground out between 
his teeth. “ I will put an end to it; I will release myself from 
bondage.” 

But Norab had Lad time to freeze again, ns becomes a young 
lady. “ No, Jack ; talk of something else. I was wrong ; only, 
perhaps I could not help it. Let us remember our happine.ss ; 
we have kissed each other, have we not 1 And what else has 
life to offer i Tell me of yourself. No, Jack ; I will not indeed. 
'Sit down—so, a good two yards away. And now tell me about 
yourself. 'What have you brought from Germany 1 ” 

“ I have brought iny new power with me that I told yon of, 
Norah. Yes, I shall be rich, because I know how to make other 
people rich. I shall sell my knowledge to the highest bidder; 
and when I am rich—when I have sold it”- 

“ Then, Jack, we will face the question of the—woman over 
the way.” Norah was as gentle as any girl in the United King¬ 
dom, except on one subject. Mrs. Merrion was “the woman.” 
“ And' till then—till then we have to face it boldly. Let us 
say no more about it.” 

“ Only this, Norah : I have begged her to release me, and she 
rclrt^scs." 
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“ Perliaps,” said Norah, “ she 'will not refuse when others 
have to beg. No, sir ; I will not explain what I mean. Tell me 
more fi,bout your life iu Germany. How do you like the Germans, 
and are the German ladies pretty ? ” 

In the evening a note citfne for Jack, which, fortunately for 
Norali’s peace of mind, she did not see. It was not extraordinary 
that he should have to go into the town, and she saw him go 
without a suspicion that he was about to cross the road and go 
straight to “the woman’s” house. Which, however. Jack did, 
while Norah and her white-headed boy sat down to a game of 
dominoes, and Myles retreated to the workshop for his evening 
pipe. “ I like Jack,” said Mr. Cardiff, arranging his domi¬ 
noes. “ I like Jack very much. A\’^hou I grow up I shall "bo 
an engineer. I used to think that I would be a soldier, but I’ve 
ch.aiiged my mind. Double sixes. Now I’m going to beat yon 
again, Norah dear. Six-five. You see, after all a soldier’s life has 
nothing noble about it, except when you figlit for your country.” 

“ Every life is noble if we chou.se to make it so,” said his 
iiistrnetress, who lost no opportunity of impressing a moral upon 
her piijiil. 

“ I darcs.ay ; but some lives are more noble than others. I 
should like a life where you are always doing good in some way 
or other ; making other people happier, and reforming wicked 
jieople. Do you think any wicked people are ever really happy, 
Norah % ” 

“ I should think not. No one can be happy unless he is trying 
to make lumself better every day.” 

“ That is w'hat I say to myself night and morning,” replied 
the boy, with a beautiful look of faith and hope ui)on his face. 
“ TTiat i.s what I say to my.self. Oh ! why cannot everybody agree, 
to helj) each other, Norah? I was re.'iding yesterday about the 
criminal classes. The writer said that there were I don’t know¬ 
how many thous.and3 who live by preying on honest jieojdo. 
Think of that, l^reying on honest people ; it sounds so dreadful.” 
And so on ; the talk which went on every day wliile the gentle 
old man, with his mind fixed at the age of thirteen or so, poured 
out the loiig thoughts that fill the bniiii of a clever and iumgina- 
tive boy. Ho had read, this boy ; could quote the poetry of 
Felicia Hcinans, weeping over the sorrowful tale of Casaljianca ; 
would oven, in the garden, play by himself at being Ifbbinsou 
Crusoe, building a hut. He liad good manners, and knew a 
gciitlomau when he saw one. That was the reason why, secretly, 
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he did not like Norah’s papa, Myles Cuolahan, in whom he saw 
little points of behaviour of which he could not approve. It 
was also the reason why he was greatly taken with Jack—the 
ideal of a boy, tall, handsome, and clever, and able to make things. 
He was a great comfort to Norah in these times, and she had 
fallen so completely into the old man’s delusion that he was still 
a boy, that she regarded him as one, and was quite content to 
believe boyhood consistent with white hair and a feeble step. 
For Mr. Cardiff was growing very feeble. At nine, or even 
earlier, he went to bed, after a glass of milk, which he accepted 
with as much joy and gratitude as ■if strong waters did not exist 
and the grape had never been invented. So .Jack left the two 
to'their devices, and went across the road. Mrs. Merrion had 
by this time recovered her temper. 

“ Yon see, Jenny,” said Keziah, on learning from her cousin 
that Jack had returned and had.actually been kissing Norah— 
“ at the very window ! before my own eyes ! ”—“ you see, Jenny, 
the boy’s nothing to you, nor never will be.” 

“ Ke/,ia)i, you’re a fool! ” returned .Jenny, “ and always were a 
fool. JVlio but a fool would have married a Benjamin Bastable ] ” 

“ ] was a fool tlien,” said Keziah. “ But—but I should bo a 
t^olonion in petticoats and a false front, compared with Jack 
Armstrong, if he were to think of marrying you, Jenny. Why, 
you’re double his age, pretty near. Don’t use bad language, 
because it i.sn’t becoming. You know you’re thirty-live, if you 
are a day, and he’s twenty-two, or it may be twenty-four.” 

“He’s twenty-six,” said Jenny, “.and I’m thirty. And you 
had oetter not drive me into a rage, Keziah : I’m a meek woman 
enough when you let me alone.” 

“ 1 know your meekness, Jenny,” returned the other. “ Mighty 
meek you are at all times : and I’m the only one that isn’t afraid 
of you when you are not meek. Lord bless you, Jenny 1 what’s 
the use of tantrums with mo 1 Why shouldn’t Jack kiss Norali 1 
They’re almost brother and sister; and if they were husband 
and wife, they’d make the prettiest coujjle that ever was seen. 
Come, don’t be a fool, Jenny. Try the old ones as much as you 
like.” 

Jenny flung herself out of the room with a slam, upsetting 
two chairs in her transit. These Keziah picked up, and went 
on with her work quietly. 

When J.ack came at her bidding, she was dressed in her best 
and .quietest. The room was lit with a soft moderator lamp ; 
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a bright fire burned; there was the odour of fragrant coffee ; and 
Adelaide, in black velvet, sat in her low chair by the fireside, a 
volume of poetry in her hand, looking a little flushed by the heat 
of the fire perhaps, or else from the emotion caused by the return 
of her betrothed. Her faca, seen by artificial light, had a sort 
of velvety smoothness ab6ut it; and her eyes, dark, deep, and 
lustrous, promised mines of love and constancy. She turned 
them full upon Jack—an artillery which once ho could not 
resist. 

“ You are back, then ? ” she murmured, giving him her hand, 
which he could not choose but take. “ You are back, and you 
did not come to see me till I had sent for you.” 

“I did not,” said Jack. • 

“ And you have no word of kindne.ss for me ? ” she whispered, 
holding his hand in hers, and bending her face so that the liglit. 
should catch her profile and glance upon lier lustrous hair—a 
txnir de force in coquetry which this iiiimitaiile woman liad 
acquired after many years of practice with !i liaiid-mirror. “ No 
.single word for your Adelaide 1 —your betrothed 1 ” He was 
silent. “ Tell me, Jack,” she murmured, in her softest voice. 
“ Tell me that you did not mean that cruel letter you wrote ],o 
me. It was so hard !—so bitter to bear ! I rqad it with all the 
others I have from you. You have forgotten them, jxsrhajis; but 
1 keep them all. A lover’.s letters are so sacred that 1 keep every 
one. I never had any but yours, because the General married me 
without giving himself time to write love-letters.” That, ,at lea.st, 
was true. In her desk were no letters from any General Merrion. 

“ I have got them all,” she went on, kissing his hand and 
holding it still. “ There is one in which you say that nothing 
shall ever part us—not sorrow, nor sickness, nor any other woman.. 
All! it makes me happy to read it! Shall I show this letter to 
your— sister, Jackl” 

“ I have 110 sister,” he replied. 

“I mean Norah ; your sister by adoption. She is a sweet 
girl, and is going to marry Frank I’errymont, I believe.” 

“ Come, Adelaide,” said Jack, snatching his hand from the soft 
and jiadded fetters of her fingers j “ come, Adelaide, let us have 
an explanation.” 

“ No ; I will have no explanation.” 

“ Can you not see that it is impossible 1 ” 

“ No, I cannot; and I will not. You are, I admit, a little 
younger than myself. You are twenty-three, and I am .nearly 
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twenty-seven. I wisli the difference was the other way ; but 
we cannot help that. There is no impossibility, Jack, my dearest, 
when two people love each other.” 

“ But when they do not 1 ” 

“That I am not concerned with. You love me : you have 
given me a thousand proofs—in letters. And I love you : I 
have given you as many proofs of that—in letters.” 

Jack groaned. Then he sat down, his head in his hands, and 
looked at her. “ You refuse to release mo, do you ] ” 

“ I refuse to release you, Mr. Armstrong,” she replied, in a 
hard voice, different to the soft thnes in which she had been 
speaking. “ I utterly refuse to release you.” 

Then,” said Jack rising, “ I shall take the course that seems 
best to me.” 

“And I,” she replied, rising too, and f.acing him, “shall take 
the course that seems best to me. ' We have been engaged for live 
years. You have written to me during all that time, letters of the 
most ardent affection. I h.ave wasted my time upon you, refused 
to receive others whoso attentions were honourable, and compro¬ 
mised, perhnp.s, the reputation of a life.” 

Jack looked up and smiled. She s.aw him smile, and would 
have changed colour, but for the fi.vity of the protecting paint. 

“ That is all nothing,” she wont on, “ provided you keep your 
engagement as an honourable man should. Go now. Jack 
Armstrong, go homo and thiidc it over. Will yon be a liar and 
a cheat, or will you be a man of honour} Will yon keep the 
])roniise3 of five years, or will you give way to a j)a.ssiug yiassion 
for—for that—that”—here her temper grow the better of her— 
“ th.at black-haired daughter of aii Irish pedlar i” 

' “We will not,” s:iid Jack, “introduce any names into our 
discussion. I will go. And, Adelaide, it is the last time that 
I enter this hou.se. My mind is made up. I have appealed 
to you ill vain. I cannot love you. 1 cannot marry you. lb 
is impossible for me to keep iny word. And you must do what 
you think best.” 

“ I have re.ad,” replied his Adelaide, “ of women who worked 
spells to bring their lovers back. I have need of none. See, Jack, 
you will come back to mo of your own .accord. Look,” and she 
threw li6?self at his feet, “ lie,re are the hands you have kissed so 
often, and the white arms you have praised. Do you forget that 
you have knelt .at my feet and kissed them ? Are my eyes grown 
dull '?■ Is my cheek wrinkled ? Are my lij>s thin and slinvelled 1 
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Is my figure shrunk and wasted ? Is my hair false or grey ? Have 
my teeth dropped out ? Wiiere is it, Jack, the love that once made 
you clasp me in your arms a thousand times, and kiss me till the 
love flew into my heart ] Where is it, oh, my Jack, my handsome 
boy, the only man of all that sver I loved and longed to win ? You 
will kiss me again, Jack, will you not 1 You will throw your arms 
round me, my darling 1 ’’ 

Her passion was not simulated. Unreal in everything else, her 
life a living lie, her history a tissue of deceits, the woman had 
found, when slio should have been a staid matron, a master-])assioii 
that held her enthralled and bound her with a rod of iron. She 
sprang from her knees and threw herself upon Jack’s breast, 
clutching him round the neck with her two wdiite arms. He stJod 
unmoved. The woman’s influence was wholly gone. Time was 
that at the touch of her liand lie would thrill: at the rustle of 
her dress his pulses would iiiotio more quickly; but now it was 
all changed, and bo saw her what she was, the woman past her 
prime, a made-np imitation of a lady, coarse and common, vulgar 
and uure.strainod. She took his hand and laid it against her 
check. He disengii ;ed her gently but firmly, and pointed to bis 
fingers, where she had laid them on her cheek. 

“ See,” he said, “ your check is painted. You wash off your 
pretended love just as you wash off your rouge. Let me go.” 

“ Is it peace or war ? ” 

“ I am the stronger,” said Jack, “ because you can do me no 
re.al linrm. Let it be peace, if you let me go. It sliall be war if 
yon refuse. You may think what you h.ave to gain, and what you 
liave to lose. I will even, if you like, tell the world that you have 
refused me ”- 

She made a gesture of impatience. “ The world—the world—' 
what liavu I ever cared for the world 1 I want your love. Give 
me that and I will give you back your letters,” she whispered in 
his ear. Lut he drew back and answered nothing. “ Tlicn war 
—war— war!” she cried. “ And all the town shall ring with the 
passion of Jack Armstrong’s letters. Two hundred of them. Jack ; 
two hundred ! And before the Court they shall all be read, every 

t f) 

one ! 

Jack said nothing, but was gone while yet she stood, with the 
words hissing from her month, a queen of passion, sublime in lier 
unbounded wrath. Thenshe heard thedoorshutaslie lefttliehon.se, 
and sitting down before the fire, revolved plans of vengeance. 
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CHAPTER XVI, 

Jack went home, with a mind strangely disquieted. It was all 
true, and exactly as Mrs. Merrion said. He had written letters, 
by the score, all of them love letters, and mostl 3 'letters of passion¬ 
ate love. Jack was one who, living in the pre.seut, worked hard 
and enjoyed hard. It had been sweet for him just to be in the 
presence of the Siren : there had been a time when his brain reeled 
at the touch of her hand. Now—now—what had caused the 
change 1 It was not that he loved her less, but that he absolutely 
loathed her : she, though she couldi not yet realise the fact, had 
lost her power over him ; there was not even a feeling of pity left. 
HeSvas disgusted that he had been the prey of a woman so common 
and so unreal: he was ashamed that he liad poured out his thoughts 
■and feelings so freely and frankly. As he paced up and down the 
little room, he thought of the fair* girl lying near him; with but 
a wall between them, and he groaned when he thought of the 
things he had said to Mrs. Merrion which should have been kept 
for Norah. Had he but known 1 Did we know the possible conse¬ 
quences of any single act, we should never act at all. It is the blessed 
prerogative of human nature not to know the future. And since 
there seems no act that we can commit which does not do mischief 
to some one, there is every reason to believe that the world would 
fall into a lethargy, and so our race gradually become extinguished, 
could we calculate the consequences. Those that Jack had to 
face were a bundle of letters, with all that an angry woman could 
do. Jack was liable to be paraded in a court of law, his letters 
of pa'ssion read aloud, and his devotion laughed at. Most men 
would prefer a quiet five minutes or so under the nine-tailed cat, 

■ so that no one knew about it, to such ridicule. Jack certainly 
would have taken punishment with far more alacrity than the 
ridicule. He jiassed a bad night pondering over what he could 
do, and finally fell asleep after, for the hundredth time, assuring 
himself that nothing, not even public exposure, should make him 
keep his promise. 

Norah met him at breakfast in the morning, her eyes ringed 
with black, her cheeks pale. She, too, had been lying awake, 
thinking, scheming, and regretting, listening to the tramp of Jack 
lip andt.dowri his room, and knowing that there was another 
creature in the world as anxious as herself. That was, somehow, 
a comfort, because they were both anxious about the same thing. 
If one has a toothache, one bears it better if somebody else in the 
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house has one too. They compare the pangs, and together curse 
their fate. 

They greeted each other with downcast eyes, as if they had 
sinned and were ashamed. Fancy Adam and Eve waking up the 
morning after that fatal business of theirs—perhaps a little unwell 
in consequence of the change in diet, and certainly apprehensive 
of other consequences. Norah and Jack had plucked together the 
apple of love, and it wa.s from a forbidden tree, because Jack had 
already gathered the fruit with another. Whatever Adam’s short¬ 
comings, in this, at least, he was better than Jack, that he had but 
one to share his guilt. Lilith came afterwards, if you remember. 

Mr. Cardiff—or rather Arthur Vyvyan Uiinsdale—was up be¬ 
fore them, and, with mind intent on the importance of the thsk, 
was fashioning a model yacht which he proposed to sail in ponds 
some time during the spring. 

“ You shall show me how to sail her. Jack,” he said with the con¬ 
fidence of a boy in a senior’s powers. “ I think she shall be cutter- 
rigged. The last one I had I sailed at the back of the Grange in 

. . . no ”- He stopped and lo{)ked round. The only sign of 

his mental decay was that he sometimes confused places, and was 
pulled up short by finding himself not in the house where he w;i3 
born, but quite a different place. . 

“ Never mind the yacht now, Arthur,” said Norak “ Let us 
have breakfast. Have you seen my father 1 ” 

“ Myles had his breakfast an hour ago,” said the boy, placing 
his toy on a chair, “and I’m jolly hungry.” 

In spite of his amazing twist, the old man did not venture to 
do a very great stroke of breakfast, but presently rose with a 
robust air and determined face, as one who was bent on enjoying 
the whole freedom of his holiday in running and jumping. Jack- 
noticed how his legs trembled as he ran from the room. 

“ Don’t take any notice. Jack,” said Norah. “ It is better so. 
He is getting feebler every day.” 

Presently he came back, and sat down wearily. “ Norah,” he 
said, after a pause, “ I wonder if I am going to die. I remember 
reading a story about a boy who died at thirteen. He used to get 
tired, and then sit down and fall asleep. And after a little he was 
too weak to get out of bed. And then he died.” 

“ You would not be afraid to die, Arthur, would you.4 ” 

He thought for a moment. “ No, Norah j not afraid; not that; 
only I would rather live.” 

She spent the morning in conversation over things high and 
solemn, while his eyes glowed with the light of faith ’’"o'le 
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“ If I live, Norali clear,” he said at last, taking her hand— 
“if I live, 1 will bo a great preacher, and bring the world from 
wickedness. If I die” . . . he paused. 

“ If yon die, Arthur.” 

“ If I die, I shall go to heaven, shall I not, Norah ?—and then 
we shall all meet, you and I, and—and cousin Lucy—and—where 
is iny cousin Lucy 1 ” He looked round with a dazed air, and then 
closing his eyes, lay back gently on the sofa and fell fast asleep. 
As he lay there with a face out of which every crow’s-foot had 
been smoothed, the long white hair falling back from his fore¬ 
head, the lips half parted in a smile,'there was a boyish look about 
him which w'as most curious. Norah sat watching him. She had 
grown fond of this poor waif and stray of fallen humanity. Ho 
had been stricken at her very feet: reduced to a condition in which 
he could do no harm, driven, perforce, back to a state of innocency, 
passed through the waters of Lethe, and made ignorant once more 
of evil. If for every sin into which manhood falls there is some 
animal which may be taken as its type and personification, tlicn 
had (jardiir Jack been pig, wolf, tiger, and crocodile, each and all 
in turn, and now he was once more the bleating lamb. 

Jack left them and went to see his old employer at the works. 
Tlie men noildod to him in their independent and half-respectful 
way. hlr. llodder came from his dea and timidly shook hands 
with him ; the furnaces, his old friends, seemed to fan themselves 
into a fierce heat, and the engines to puff and snort a welcome. 
The young man forgot his gloomy thoughts, and pulled himself 
together. “ Bah 1 ” lie said. “ Let her do what she likes. Lot 
her itublish all the letters. I will laugh with the rest. Hero is 
work, which is better than love.” 

All night he had been awake tliinking of Norah and the other ; 
now, he shook off the troubles of bis loves as ho would have tekeri 
off his coat. Norah, at home, was sitting in sadness, wretched 
beoause Jack was W'retched ; iiictiiring him lonely in his grief and 
distracted from his usual work. Sirs. Slorrriun, selecting and 
reading his letters, was rejoicing over the misery she was going 
to bring upon him. And hero he was with light heart and un¬ 
clouded brow, stepping into the works of BaylLss’s iron foundry, 
with his brain running undisturbed and in the usual channels. 
Mr. Bayliss was in his office. He looked up from the work he was 
engaged in, and gave Jack a friendly nod. 

“ Glad to seo yon back, Armstrong. Wait a moment. . . . Now, 
then, my lad, for an account of yourself.” 
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“ Fvc been to Germany, and I’ve come back.” 

“ With empty bands! ” 

“No, with full hands. I can do it, Jfr. Bayliss.” 

Mr. Bayliss instinctively rose and shut the door. 

“ Now,” he said, “ let us liiTve it out. I remember ! I remem¬ 
ber. You were going to make English steel as good as Prussian. 
. . . I remember.” 

“ Yes; and I can do it.” 

“ Suiiposing you can do it—taking you at your own valuation' 
what do you think your knowledge is worth?” 

“ You shall see what I can clo, first. It is no secret, and if any 
one else can do it, let them. I experimented in Ciermany on 
English iron, and no one exdept myself could do it.” 

“Is it no secret ? Is it only the old dodge of putting in the 
manganese 1 Then, Armstrong, I think very little of j'our secret. 
Everybody knows it.” 

“ l)o they know how much mang.anese to put in 1 Do they 
know the right time 1 Can they make it a certainty ? ” 

“ No.” 

“I can, Mr. Bayliss,” Jack .said with a quiet air of ns.surance. 
“ I am going to make you an oiler, subject to my doing what J 
pretend to do.”—“ Go on.” 

“ My power, if it exists, will give the foundry, when it is exer¬ 
cised, a .strength that no other works can hope fur . .. will it not 1 ” 

“ Ay.” 

“If you had the use of it, you could incrc.asc your power and 
name, and therefore your influence and po.silioii, to s.ay nothijig of 
your income, which is perhaps great enough alre.ady.” 

“ No man’s income is great enough. I made a hundred thousand 
last ye.ar, but I am not .satisfied even with that.” 

“Ishould help you to make more. 'Those are my terms?. You 
will give me a despotic control over the furnaces, always provided 
that I fulfil my promise to turn you out steel as good as any that 
can be made in Germany, and from Spanish as well as English 
iron—so long you will give me such a share in the business as 

shall guarantee me an income at least”- He named boldly a 

very large sum. 

Mr. Bayliss looked at him with admiration. “ And if I refuse ? ” 

“Then I go to Captain Perryinont. If he refuses I g*>'to Lon¬ 
don, and start a company which will build a foundry here.” 

“You young viper !” Mr. Bayliss replied. “Would you bite 
the hand that nursed you 1 ” 
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Jack laughed. “I hava been brought up in your works, Mr. 
Bayliss. It is a hard school. I mean to he rich. I am grateful to 
you for a good many things, but chiefly for the lesson that a man 
■who likes to push himself on can get on. I afti one who pushes. 
My father, from all I understand, ■was one who was pushed.” 

“ Ay,” said Bayliss, “ you are right there. Johnny was a good 
deal pushed. . .. When do you want to make your experiments?” 

“ When you please. . . . Now ... if you please." 

Not that day only, but several days afterwardii. Jack experi¬ 
mented in the foundry. He was within the truth when he boasted 
of the possession of an invaluable power. He had watched the 
mOjlten metal so long that he knew every mood, so to speak, of 
the iron, and could read it as no one"else could. Everybody knew 
that to improve the English steel the addition of manganese was 
necessary. What nobody knew except Jack was the quanity, vary¬ 
ing with the quality of the metal, that had to be put in, and the 
time to put it in. And he knew it. Therefore he was invaluable. 
For if you put in too much, or too little, or at the wrong time, 
you spoil the whole. Baylis.s and his foreman Hodder watched 
and inspected. There was no secret, as Jack told them, only he 
was the only man in the world who could do it. 

“ What do yoti think, Hodder ? ” 

“Well, sir, if I might be so bold, I should say—take him at 
his own price, and it will bo a cheap bargain.” 

CHAPTER XVII. 

“ Come over and see me. I cannot believe that you are as cruel 
and as false as you profess to be. Come and tell me so once more, 
before I act. Or come and tell me that it is all a horrid dream, 
and that you are still my own Jack, as I am still your own loving 
and most miserable Adelaide.” 

This was the letter which was handed to Jack by Keziah, who 
accosted him on his way home. 

“ Here’s a letter for you, Mr. Armstrong,” she said. 

He took it, and read it under a gas-lamp. Then he tore the 
missive into small pieces and gave them back to her. 

“ That is ray answer—the only answer I have to give her ex¬ 
cept thin.. Tell her that she may act as she thinks proper. I hava 
nothing else to say. Good-night to you. Mis. Bastable.” 

The woman received the fragments, and solemnly deposited 
them in a capacious side pocket. 
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“Don’t say good-night, Jack Armstrong,” she whispered, 
looking furtively across the road. “ Stay and have a word or 
two with me.” 

“ I have nothing to say to you.” 

“No ; but I have a good^deal to say to you. Jack Armstrong. 
It isn’t that I knew you when you were a little boy, and had 
you in the house, and kissed you a dozen times a day, pretty 
little boy that you Were. That’s nothing, because I didn’t even 
know your name, nor who was your father. Lord! if I had 
known.” 

“ Well, Mrs. Bastable, and if you had known.” 

“I always loved you, even then. And if you’ll believe mo, a 
middle-aged respectable destrted wife, I love you still. And I’d 
help you if I could.” 

“ But I am afraid you cannot.” 

“I could, and I would. I told Miss Norah that I would, only 
I want you to tell me what shVs done.” This, with a jerk of the 
head in the direction of Laburnum Villa, to signify that it was 
Mrs. Merrion she meant. 

“You live with her,” said Jack. “You learn her secrets, I 
suppose. Why do you want to ask me anything 1 ” 

“She’s not a good lot, my cousin Jenny,” said Mrs. Bastable. 
“ And she keeps her secrets mostly to herself.” 

“Your cousin—Jenny 1 Who is your cousin Jenny 1” 

“There . . . there . . . my poor tongue ... I mean Mrs, 
Merrion, of course—Adelaide.” 

“Ohl” 

“That is, she calls herself Adelaide. Jack Armstrong, don’t 
tell her I told you ; but her name’s Jenny, as Miss Norah knows 
already. Jenny she was christened, and Jenny she’ll die, wh3f- 
ever she calls herself. Now, then, tell me all about it.” 

Jack looked at her. " If you know what you profess to know, 
you ought to be able to tell me something. I’ve got nothing to 
tell you, except that I was a young fool, and she made me think 
I was in love with her.” 

“ She alw’ays does. She makes .all the men in love with her. 
She’s made more fools than any woman of her age in the world. 
Bless you, is that all ? ” 

“ But she’s got letters of mine.” 

“ She’s got letters from dozens. Lord ! you’re only one fool 
among many—the biggest fool, perhap.s, because you’ve fallen in 
love with a woman old enough to be your mother, when there’s 
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lots of young girls in Esbrougb as would jump at you. Fur 
shame, Jack Armstrong! AVlien your father fell in love, it was 
with a handsome young wench like me—as I was then—or elso 
with a sweet pretty lady like your poor mother.” 

“A fool I was, no doubt,” said Jack. “ And now I know it.” 

“Don’t be afraid, Jack Armstrong. Don’t mind what she 
says. She barks, but she don’t dare bite, 'riiere’s them behind 
ns holds her back. As for letters, she’s got letters from JJr. 
Bayliss, and from Ciqitaiii Perrymont, and . . . and . . . all 
the old fools in the place. What’.s she to do with your letters 1” 

'riiis was comfort to Jack. “ Can you get her to give them 
back 1 ” he asked. 

‘"No, I can’t. She locks them all up in her davenport, and 
there they are. She won’t give them back for all my asking. 
Jack, have nothing more to say to her, and don’t be afraid of 
her. She .shan’t harm you, whatever mi.sehief she does.” 

“ Mr. Bayliss 1 Captain Perrymont ? Do you me.au that they 
write to her 1 ” 

“ C.aptain Perrymont ha.sn’t written for a month and more. I 
think he’s broke off. Mr. Bayliss always come.s himself, regular, 
once a week.” 

“ Good heavens ! She told me she h.ad never seen him even, 
and did not know him by .sight.” 

“Jenny and lies means much the same thing,” said Mrs. Bas- 
table, “ though she is my cornsin.” 

“ And who was General Merrion 1 ” 

Mr.''. Bastable looked round ag.ain. 'riien she ■whis])ered in 
his ear lioar.sely, “ 'Phere never was no Gener.al Merrion.” 

“No General Merrion ?” 

“ She never h.ad a husband at all. She’s a single woman.” 

“Then,” said Jack coolly, “she’s a considerably more artful 
woman than J took her for. Suppose, Mrs. Bastable, suppuso 
she was to bring an action against me, would you be prepared to 
prove this in the witne.ss-box 1 ” 

“ I’d prove that, and plenty more, if she tries to h.arm you. 
And I’ ve told her so, only she won’t believe it. Ah ! she’s a 
wilful woman, a wicked woman.” 

“ Then why do you live with her ? ” 

“Because I can’t help it. Because I’m tied to her. Because 
I’m the only person in the world that c.ares for her and isn’t 
afraid of her. And because I mind the old d.ay.s when Jenny 
was a pretty young slip of a thing, good and innocent, .and 
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thought of nothing but a bit of ribbon or some coloured rag to 
set off her beauty. Ah ! you gentlemen, you think we women 
haven’t got any hearts. What does it matter to mo that Jenny 
hasn’t turned out so quiet and good as the rest of the family 1 
Blood’s thicker tlian water ; hud I mean to look after her, if all 
the world gives her uj).” 

“ I believe you’re a kind-hearted woman," said Jack. " And 
now I’ll tell you something about it. I was only eighteen, and 
she turned my brain. One night, after I’d been telling her that 
I loved her and all the rest of the nonsense, she got me to write 
her a jiromise of marriage. * She wrote it, and I signed it. I 
would have signed anything, then, 'rhen Norah came, an^ I 
saw what a fo<)l I had been! All day long, you sec, I was at 
work, and thinking of my work; and in the evening she made a 
fool of me.” 

“ Same as she does to all of them. Lord ! what creatures 
men are, to be sure. Made a fool of you, indeed ! Why, couldn’t 
you fall in love with Miss Bayliss, uow, if you wanted a pretty 
girl?” 

“ I don’t know.” 

“ Well, I’m glad you didn’t. You’ve got a sweet girl and a 
lovely girl, now : and if you are not kind to her, Jack Armstrong, 
I’ll never forgive you, as sure as my name’s Keziali Bastable.” 

“ Of course, I shall be kind to Norah,” he replied. 

“ Ah ! there’s different sorts of kindnesses. I’ve known men 
that wore kind to their wives who’d beat them with sticks if they 
got into a rage.” 

“ My good soul, be rational.” 

“ And their wives loved them all the same, poor bleeding lambs ! 
I’ve known men who were kind to their wives, but never asked’ 
themselves if the poor things were happy, nor what they wanted, 
and saw them pine away for want of a little thought. And I’ve 
known men who were kind to their wives, or said they were, when 
they’d given them a comfortable house, and left them alone by 
themselves the long day, and sometimes the long night. Don’t 
you do that. Jack Armstrong. You’re masterful and she’s loving ; 
you’re strong and she’s trustful. You’ve won away her heart, 
poor thing, and she believes you’re au angel from heaven. Think 
of her after you’ve married her, Jack Armstrong. Think*of the 
wife that wants to tell you everything, and to put all her thoughts 
into your heart, and don’t be wrapped up for ever in your wheels 
and your engines. It wasn’t for nothing that you were borif in a 
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foundry, wben the furnace -was roaring and the engine blowing 
and the chimneys smoking. I was there, and the first thing as 
ever you did was to stretch out your tiny fist to the fire and clutch 
at it. And the doctor says: ‘ Let’s have a look at this son of 
Vulcan ! ’ I said then, for I was arprophet before I was a witeh 
and had familiar sperruts, I said : ‘It’s a great man he’s going to 
be, give him the chance.’ A beautiful baby you were, much too 
beautiful to live. But don’t be carried away with your cleverness, 
Jack. Don’t neglect your wife to make a little money. Have 
faith, and give her your evenings at least, and let her thoughts be 
your thoughts. I am but a foolish woman, and a sinful witch 
and a clairvoyong, but I can’t bear to think of your father’s sou 
doing anything but what’s right.” 

Slie seized his hand and held it for a moment. The tears were 
running down her homely checks, but his big bright eyes looked 
at her full, with an intentness which brought back the days when 
he was a boy, and .she stood transformed, waiting for the silent 
summons to the mesmeric room. Then she left him ; but returned 
again in a moment. 

“ I’ve got something more on my mind. Let me talk to you 
to-morrow. Now I must get back to Jenny. It’s the time 
when she wants'her brandy and water.” 

Jack went home. In Norah’s room were only herself and 
' Myle.s, for the “ boy ” had been sent to bed. Myles was silent and 
subdued, as he had been for some months, since, in fact, his dis¬ 
appointing tour in the provinces. Jack sat down between them 
fronting the fire. Norah was on the right, a book in her hands, 
but not reading, and Myles on the left nursing his knee and gaz¬ 
ing into the coals. And so all three were silent. Norah lifting 
a corner of her eyes to Jack when he was sitting near her, his foot 
actually touching her dress, a mode of personal contact which, 
distant as it was, refreshed her soul. 

“ Myles,” said Jack, after u long pause, “ we are very silent to¬ 
night.” 

“We are, Jack. Norah, alaunah, ’tis dull you’ll be.” 

She shook her head. 

“ Myles, do you remember how you used to tell us stories, 
Norah and me, in the old days 1 There was Pettigo and Ennis 
fair, and Connemara wakes, and Connaught fights. Do you ever 
think of them, now ? ” 

“ Never, Jack ; ’twas in the ould bad days. Norah knows all 
about it. I tould her myself.” 
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“ I’ve forgotten, father,” said Norah.—“So have I, Myles,” said 
Jack. “ It was not to bring them up in your mind that I asked 
if you remembered the stories. Only I thought I would tell you 
one, if you would like to hear it.” 

“ Sure I would,” said Myles languidly, “ if Norah would.” 

Jack looked at her and began clearing las throat. “ About a 
thousand years ago, or it may be two thousand, because the bocks 
have got confused and so the dates are all as wrong as the 
repealer’s facts.” 

“ Jack, ye’re takin’ advantage,” said Myles, waking up. 

“ Well, then, it doesn’t iifatter how long ago. But there were 
once a girl and a boy. The boy’s name was John, but they called 
him Jack.” 

“ Aha 1 ” cried Myles, revived and alert. “ May I have my 
pipe in here, Norah astboro? That’s my dear girl. And now; 
Jack, the story. 'The colleen's natno was Norah.” 

“ Of course.” 

“ Av course. When ye’ro done blushin’, my princess of 
Pettigo, where you ought to have been born, give me a shavin’ of 
paper for a pipelight. Go on, Jack, ’tis a mighty fine story.” 

“They were brought up by a kind-hearted man, who was the 
girl’s father.” • 

“ He was a dhrunken scoundrel,” said Myles. “ I knew him 
well. That is, I didn’t, but my great-great-grandfather fifty hun¬ 
dred times removed, who was then the king of Ennis, often said 
he’d live to be hanged.” 

“ His Majesty was not always a prophet to be depended on,” 
said Jack. “ Well, things happened so that after the little maid 
was five years old and the boy was nine, or thereabouts, this good 
man had to give them up, in order to get them educated. T115 
girl went oft’ to stay with a Saxon princess, not so beautiful as she 
was good”-“ Tliruo, Jack, gospel thruc.” 

“ And the boy with a priest who wore a white robe on Sundays 
and read books all the week, and was the best man that ever lived. 
Don’t interrupt, Myles. Well, the boy a selfish, conceited young 
dog, took to reading books too, and was never so happy as when 
ho was reading books and learning to make things out of iron and 
steel. And he never, or hardly ever, gave a thought to the littlo 
maid at all.”—“ 0 Jack !” said Norah. 

“ A more selfish boy never lived. Meantime, the little girl 
was growing up too. She grew up so beautiful that everybody 
fell in love with her, and the angels were jealous of her.”* 
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Myles took his pipe out of his mouth, and with the courtesy of 
a Castilian, stepped across the hearthrug, just one short step and 
a bit, and kissed his daughter’s hand. 

“ I’d like to see the angel that could come up to her,” he said, 
resuming his seat with a smOe of blissful content, “ Go on, Jack, 
’tis a beautiful story.” 

“ The angels were jealous of her," Jack repeated. 

“ Don’t, Jack,” Norah murmured. 

■ “ When she sang, it was like playing on the strings of your 
heart.” 

“ It was, it was,” said Myles. 

“ And wlien she spoke it was like music. Her hair was black, 
and she had dark blue eyes, so dark as to look almost black at 
first.” 

“ Jack, I forbid you to go on with your description,” cried 
Norah, blushing again. “ If you have no story to follow, I will 
get up and go to bed.” 

“ Wait—I am coming to the story. The girl became a woman, 

and everybody said she was fit to be a queen-” 

“Jack!” 

„ “ And what was better, she had never forgotten the boy she 
used to play witlv Every year when her father came to see her, 
she used to ask after Jack; and all the year round, she used to think 
about him; he all the time never thinking about her at all.” 

“ That was because he was learning to make himself clover,” 
said Norah, “ and had something else to do.” 

“ Don’t go beyond the story, Norah. Well, the boy became a 
young man and went to live with Myles, little Norah’s father, 
and worked in the king’s foundries, where he made machines and 
engines and all sorts of wonderful things, and thought at first 
about nothing but getting rich. But he made the acquaintance 
of a lady who was dressed in velvets and silks, and who called 
herself a princess, though she was nothing, really, but a common 
kitchen maid, as every true princess would see at a glance ; but 
she was clever, and knew how to deceive people and make them 
think that they were in love with her.” 

Then Myles turned very red. But Norah didn’t notice him, 
because she was looking shyly at Jack, and she was trembling. 

“ Sheegot hold of the young man when he was only eighteen, 
and used to make him sit with her of an evening. She played to 
him, and sang to him, gave him delicate little dinners dressed 
daintily for him, and one night, when they were all alone, she 
made him sit at her feet and say he loved her.” 
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“ Slie’s a witcli,’’ groaned ifyles. 

“ Then she made liim write her letters. Not one letter, but 
hundreds, in which the boy, who knew hardly any other woman, 
told lier over and over again all his fancied love.” 

“ Poor Jack ! ” said Myles. 

“ So it went on, and. nothing happened for a time. Then the 
colleen came home to her father; and at sight of her and at 
speech with her, the foolish fancy flew out of that young man’s 
heart like a dream of the night. lie feared that all his imagined 
love was a delusion, and that the woman, the pretended princess, 
could be nothing in the wofld to him. He told her so. She 
laughed at him, told him that it was a passing whim, and dared 
him to break it off. So he was afraid. But then, bit by bit, ho*saw, 
talking to the colleen every day, what true love meant ; he saw 
what a woman should be, and what life might be made with sueh 
a woman by his side. And then, overpowered by passion, one 
day, Myles, he did what he ought not to have done—he told the 
girl, the Princess Norah, that he loved her, but that he was 
engaged to another woman.” 

“ Hush, Norah, hush, my pretty,” cried Myle.s, holding the 
girl to his heart, as she half stepped, half knelt aeross to hwn, 
and fell into his arms. “ Don’t cry, alaunah. Sure, ’tis the 
most beautiful story that ever I heard. Go on. Jack, and more 
power to your elbow.” 

“Then he went away. While he was abroad, his heart was 
full of Norah. He thought about her every day and all the night. 
He learned to loathe the name of the other woman. He, came 
home, and a second time he told his Norah all the sad storj’. 
Then he went to the other woman and told her. Again she 
laughed in his face, tried to cajole him, and then she threatenetd 
him. He left her at last, declaring that, do what she might, he 
would never set foot in her house again.” 

“ And then. Jack ? ” asked Myles, 

“ That’s all, Myles,” he said. “ Forgive me, and tell us that 
we may love one another.” 

Myles did not answer, but the tears came into his eyes and 
trickled down his seamed and worn cheeks. Norah stayed where 
she was. Presently he raised her, and taking her hand, laid it 
in the great brown fist that belonged to Jack. 

“ Whom should she marry but you, J.ack 1 Would she be my 
own daughter, my Norah, if she did not love you better than 
herself?” 

And then, with great nresenee of mind 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

“I OTTEE you, Armstrong, a liaudaome salary, dependent on 
results,” said Mr. Bayliss, in his own private office, “but no 
partnership. You shall work this power of yours to my advantage, 
and no other’s. That is my offer.” 

“ Then I refuse it,” said Jack. 

Very well. Go now, and see what Perrymont will do.” 

“ That is what I intend to do.” 

“ I took this boy,” said Bayliss,'putting his hands into his 
pockets, and looking ahead as if he were addressing posterity, 
“ when ho had not a penny and knew nothing. I trained him. 
I gave him employment. I taught him his trade. And now 
I offer him a handsome salary—a handsome salary. He turns 
upon me, like the worm, and goes to Perrymont.” 

“ It is true that you took me as a boy,” said Jack, “ and for 
nothing. It is also true that if iny father were living, he would 
be your partner still, and you would be only half as rich as you 
are now.” 

.A random shot, but it hit between wind and water. Bayliss 
changed colour. . 

“ I have nothing to do with might-have-beens. I am a practical 
man. 1 have had small opportunities, and 1 have had great ones. 
But I never let one slip. You, Armstrong, arc one of my small 
ones.” 

“ Qn the contrary,” said Jack, “ I am one of your great ones.” 

“ Are you here to bully me, or .am I here ”- 

“ To bully me ? Neither, Mr. Bayliss. I am here having 
proved myself the possessor of a power that will m.ake me rich. 
You offer to make me a servant. I wUl not be a servant. I intend 
to be a master. If not a master in your works, then in other’s. 
You know th.at I am not friendless.” 

“ You may go to Perrymont,” s.aid Bayliss. “ Come back if 
yon like, when you have seen him. My offer is still open. 
Oh! there is one other thing. Your eccentric friend, Mr. Myles 
Cuolahan.” 

“ Your old associate, in old d.ays.” 

“ That is an infernal lie, if he said so,’’ burst out the parvmv,. 
“ I say it is an infernal lie. Tell him I s.aid so.” 

“I think I had better not. It is the truth, and you know it. 
lie was' an associate of yourself and of my father, when you all 
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drank together, and were proud of being the friends of the last 
Armstrong left in Esbrough, poor though be was.” 

“ We are proud of our family, then, among other things. Jack 
Armstrong, you will eventually bring yourself to the devil.” 

“ Perlwp.s. Good-evening, Mr. Bayliss.” 

Bayliss, left alone, began, with the marvellous rapidity wliich 
was his strong point, to make estimates and plans. “ Ho would 
bring thirty thousand a year to the concern. Would it be worth 
while to let him have hi.s terms ? Son of my old i)artn^. 
Esbrough will never forget that. How the old thing.s strike and 
crop up again—crop up agaia.” He fidgeted in his chair. “ Bah 1 
as if anything would hurt me that might croj) up. There are 
those papers at the banker’s. They have had them for fifecen 
years. I will fetch them out, and destroy them. Then, if they 
are asked for, I can say that they are lost and the Bank knows 
that they were once in existence. I w’ill burn them all. Fool thatl 
was ! And yet, the safety of it. And it was the making of me.” 

When a certain fear came over him hi.s form seemed to shrink, 
and his full round face suddenly became crossed with dirajiles. 

“ It was the making of mo. They wanted to know if I was a 
responsible man. I showed them the papers. The land was 
mine by deed of transfer, signed, witnessed .■^nd all; signed by 
me, witnessed by the old clerk Kislingbury, dead and comfort¬ 
ably out of the way, and the fellow Bastable, the rogue whom I 
sent away—abroad. He has never come back since. The land 
was mine, and tlic vein was mine; all the rest was eas}'. I’aul 
Bayliss, my boy, such acts are like robellion.s. If they are suc¬ 
cessful, they are great stroke.s of policy. If they fail, tfioy are 
great crimes. Mine has not failed. It has prospered. I defy 
the Fates to do me any haem. To-morrow I get the papers oji 
of the Bank, and I destroy them. There are no copies. Who 
can swear to a forge—to a signature when there is no signature 
to swear to \ And if my word is not as good as Bitstable’s, even 
if he is living, which is not likely, what is the world coming to 1 
Paul Bayliss is a millionaire. ]’.aul Bayliss is a justice of the 
peace. Paul Baylis.s shall bo a Baronet, before ho is done. 
Baronet? By Gad, he shall be a Baron—first Lord Esbrough, 
and shall pa.ss his title on through his daughter to his grand¬ 
children. Men must take their opportunities, or ^ust make 
them.” 

Here a knock came to the door. It was llodder. “I beg 
your pardon, sir. Can I have five minutes ? ” 
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Mr. Baylis.s, who liad been walking np and down the room 
with his great shock of brown hair a good deal dishevelled, ran 
Lis fingers through it, and instantly assumed his magisterial air. 
“ I was making a few troublesome calculations, llodder. But 
go on—go on. Wliat is it? ” < 

“ I am afraid, sir, that I have discovered a bad business.” 

Mr. Bayliss took out his watch. “ Five minutes only. Come 
to the point.” 

. “ Smith has forged a cheque.” 

“ Forged a cheque ? Do you mean to tell me that an employ^ 
of mine has forged—actually forged—'U cheque ? ” He filled him¬ 
self out and puffed his cheeks, like an offended turkey cock. 

“«I am sure of it,” said llodder. He gave him a paper. 

“ That is not my signature, and a clumsy imitation. Hodder, 
it is a wicked tvorld. I had confidence in Smith. Was not his 
salary increased last January ? ” 

“ It was, sir. Ten ])ounds.” 

B.ayliss looked at him, and at the cheque. “ Ten pounds. 
We try to help them who work for us, Hodder, and this is our 
reward. This is . . . our . . . reward. Well, . . . well.” 

Hodder began to stammer. “I brought it to you, sir, at 
once.” 

“ Of course.” 

“ And . . . and ... if I might speak a word for the poor 
fellow.” 

“ Speak, Hodder.” Mr. Bayliss seated himself. “I am a 
magistrate, but forget that. Say ;dl you can.” 

“ II6 is recently married. His wife is ill. He thought, per- 
hiips, that he could replace the amount, or get a real cheque, or 
Sf.'iuething. He is in dreadful misery of mind. If you would 
only pass it over.” 

“ Hodder, how many men have I got in my employ 1 ” 

“ I don’t know, sir, within fifty or so.” 

“ There are many hundreds, at least, as you do know. I 
should think your zeiil in my service might have led you to know 
accurately how many there are, if only to show the im])Ortance 
of the works. But lot that passu. If we let this one wrong act 
go unpunished, it will be an inducement to others to do the .same. 
A. B. is hard uj)—A. B. ste.als. We are to have pity on A. B. 
No, Hodder. I am .sorry—I .am more than sorry. Sinitli has 
a wife, and he belongs to a respectable family. It will be a bitter 
blow to them, but it is a blow that must be de.alt in mercy to the 
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others. Let every one on these works, on Paul Bayliss’s works, 
know, that if be is in distress be may come to the master. But 
if he steal. 0 , the law must take its course. Forgery! And on 
MY works.” Hodder was silent. This was grandeur. “ Prose¬ 
cute, Hodder. Put the thing out of my bands .at once. I am a 
witness, I suppose, because this signature is mine. You have 
spoiled my dinner, Hodder.” 

Hodder went out. In his own office was a young man, little 
more than a boy, with white face and trembling limbs. “It 
won’t do. Smith,” said Hodder. “ Damn him 1 He is as bard 
as nails. We are to prosecnd:.” 

“ Oh ! my [)oor wife,” groaned the miserable forger. “ Who 
will tell her?” ‘ * 

“ There’s a chance,” whispered Hodder. “ Take the tr.ain to 
Hull. Take the steamer—one of our own iron steamers—to 
Spain. It goes to-night. Th'cn you can get across somehow 
to South America. 'They won’t look for you. When you are 
there, with an assumed name, write to me lure, when no one will 
suspect, and I will send yon your wife. Get away quietly, and 
I will give you four and twenty hours’ start, and tell your wife 
something that will put her off the scent. I’m not a rich man*, 
but here is something to help you as far as Spain. You in.ay get 
a passage for nothing, if you make out that you are going for the 
firm, but don’t try it on if you can help it.” 

“ God bless you for ever 1 ” cried the man. “ And you will 
not tell my wife all ? ” 

“ Nothing. Only, if there is a row, we will make her bejieve 
that your m.an did it. Now, write her a line quick, and bo off.” 

At five o’clock, Hodder presented hinrself again to his employer, 
“ Have yon got a warrant out for Smith’s business, sir ? ” 

“ I thought it was your business, Hodder. AVell, get one at 
once.” 

“ Yes, sir, as soon as I can. I suppose to-morrow will be time 
enough for the arrest.” 

“ Well, when Smith comes to-morrow he will be met by what 
he little expects.” 

Hodder sighed. “ Yes, sir. If every one had his deserts ”- 

“ Wh.at the devil do you mean, Hodder ?” Bayliss faced him 
with an exi)ression so savage that the foreman only stammered, 
and walked out. 

When, next morning, it was discovered that Smith was missing, 
Bayliss heard the news from Hodder, and told him to institute 
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a search. But as Hodder did nothing, and as other events occurred, 
Smith got off free. In fact, a few months later, Smith returned 
to Esbrongh, after a visit to Paraguay, and took away his wife, 
bearing still, so to speak, his sword. The moral of which is, not 
that you are to forge a cheque wheil you are hard up, dear young 
friend starting in life, because that is wicked; nor is it that you 
are to help the wicked man to turn away from the consequences 
of his wickedness, because that is compoundiug of felony ; nor 
that you are to let off' your servants when they err and trespass, 
because that is the weakness of generosity ; but it is . . . “ He 
may run who reads,” and we will hot spoil the story by adding 
the moral. 

Jack went to Captain Perrymonf. The Captain heard him at 
full length. 

“ I see your drift, my boy,” he said. “ 1 should like to help 
you because you are an Armstrong. But I cannot, because I have 
made up my mind to have nothing to do with new things. I iim 
rich enough, and so is my son. The devil of it is that we can't 
help getting richer. Where the fortunes of the Perrymonts and 
Baylisses will end, Lord know.s. I’m jushamed to see the money 
pouring in, and we not knowing what to do with it.” 

“ Well, sir. 'Then you will have nothing to say to me.” 

“ Everything to say to you. I like you. Frank likes you. 
Come and dine as often as you please, and the ofteiier the better. 
•But I won’t make myself richer by your means.” 

Jack went away as sad as the young man who was bidden to 
sell all he had. lie had got a great thing: a power which no 
other man posse.ssed, he looked to it for the establishraent of his 
_ own fortune with all the collateral issues that a generous and 
unselfish man could see springing therefrom. He had returned 
with a sudden confidence and exultation. And this was the 
result; Paul Bayliss would make him a servant, and Captait» 
Perrymont would have nothing to do with him at all. The 
inventor who has worked out an idea that no one will back up, 
though it would regenerate civilisation ; the young fellow who 
has got a carpet b.ag full of poems which no one will publish ; 
the novelist who has a romance that no one will buy; the dra¬ 
matist who has a play that no one will act; the disappointment 
of all these together would not make up that which filled poor 
Jack’s breast as he left Perrymont and walked cjuictly away. 
People met him and shook hands. Frank Perrymont shouted to 
him across the street; he mechanically answered, and passed on. 
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That morning he had been a rich man, able to marry his Norah. 
He was now a poor man. That morning he had been successful 
He was now ruined. Presently there met him Mr. Bayliss him¬ 
self—he walking slowly down the street, looking out, in fact, for 
Jack’s return. 

He beckoned him. “ Well, Armstrong, what says Perryraont? ” 

“ He says ... in fact, he will have nothing to do with me.” 

“ Good. Now, I make you my offer over again.” 

“ And I refuse it. I will be no mere servant.” 

“Yon talked of setting up a Company hero. You c.an try, 
of course. But see what thVy would say in London of a Com¬ 
pany in opposition to Paul Bayliss.” 

“ I can wait,” said Jack. ‘ “ But I will work my power yet, 
and from my own hand, too.” 

“ Try to work it here, my young Jack, and you will have Paul 
Bayliss against you at every furn. There is not a man in all 
this place that does not belong to me somehow or other. Look 
at that man across the street. You see how ho takes off his hat 
to me. He owes me nothing. I have never given him a penny. 
Yet he is obsequious, because I could, if I jdcased, smash him. 
I could smash them all if I liked. Those who get in my w.ay i 
do smash. If you get in my way I smash you. llcmcmbcr, 
that in Esbrough I am king, and 1 moan to be king. You may 
be one of my subjects, and if you do your duly you will be paid 
for it. I rule here. And now make war with mo if you dare.” 

He strode off, puffing his cheeks like some infuriated bubbly 
jock in a stable yard, leaving Jack on the curbstone, half amused 
and half savage. iScrape the rust off the man who has “made 
himself” manners as well as money, and you find, below, tlie 
man as he was before he was made. Paul Bayliss was as coarse,* 
as self-seeking, as vulgar, in these days of splendour, as when he 
was the beggarly partner in a ruinous scr.ap iron factory, and got 
drunk whenever he could spare live shillings or borrow that sum 
from poor Johnny Armstrong. 

“ War ! ” said Jack. “ Well, let us have war. I wall go and 
see Mr. Fortescuo. Perhaps, after all, ho is too big for me.” 

Then the humorous side of the thing seized him, and he went 
home laughing as he walked, so that the sentimental girls who 
met him thought their Jack was frivolous, and all the ftivolous 
girls thought their Jack was charming. For among the women 
of all classes and all ages, from Ella, ruling sovereign of beauty, 
to the humble factory girl, there was unanimity of opiilion— 
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Jack Armstrong was the production of wljicli Esbrough might 
cliiefly boast; and Jack was, so far as was known, free, Norah 
Cuolahan being, presumably, a sister only. It was true that ho 
went to Mrs. Merrion’s, but so did a good many people. And 
she was old enough to be his mother. 

“ There goes Jack Armstrong.” 

“I like him best when he is meditating in churcli,”said Ethel 
the pensive, “ his noble brow is marble white. Did you ever 
see him smile ? Oh—h ! It makes you understand the curving 
lips that the novelists talk about.” 

“ I like him best,” said Fanny tne flirt, “ when he’s laughing 
and talking. Did you ever waltz with him? Oh—h ! It makes 
yofi understand being held up tight, like Ouida talks about.” 

“ There goes Jack Armstrong! ” 

“ I call that a man, girls,” said Poll, one of the h.ands. “ He 
don’t fool about. He works like a man, and he fights like a 
man ; and he treats a pretty girl like a man. Lord! he’s chucked 
me under the chin a dozen times. Glad to see you back again, 
Handsome Jack.” 

“ How are you, Poll ? How are you all, girls ? ” answered 
Jack, at the same time taking off his hat to Ethel and Fanny. 


CHAPTER XIX. 

“ But you have lost nothing. Jack,” said Norah, anxious to find 
the rosy side. “ You have esc.aped the clutches of a greedy man. 
That’is all.” 

“ I wish it were all. What the greedy man, as you call him, 
•says is true. lie is absolute master in this place. No company, 
unless it were far stronger th.m any I could get together, would 
dare to work here in the teeth of Paul Bayliss. He is King 
I’aul, Emperor Paul, Pope Paul, in Esbrough.” 

“• There are other places besides Esbrough, Jack.” 

“ Not for me, Norah. You know my history. It came upon 
me like some great gift from heaven—the knowledge that I 
belonged to a once honourable race. This place is full of Arm¬ 
strongs : the church holds their bones; and the old people here 
look upon me with respect because I am an Armstrong, so that 
the desire has grown upon me to be a loader in this town and no 
other. I seem to belong to the very soil of the town. I want 
to make the old name rise again.’’ 
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“ And you will, Jack—^you will,” said the girl. “ But, oh! 
Jack, if you are to be a great man, how can you love me who 
have no family traditions to help you out 1 ” 

“ My love, are you not the Countess of Connaught ? Don’t 
we know all about the anciest kings from whom the Cuolahans, 
and the MacSwires, and the MacBriartys, and the MacSwineys, 
your cousins, are all descended 1 ” 

Norah laughed. It was only a suburb of a new city, with 
little villas, spick-and-span, their fronts smeared with the smoke 
of the factories, their gardens encrusted with the soot, the air 
dank with smoke and fume. • What a place to talk of kings and 
great families ! 

“ You love me. Jack. That is enough. I will be notMng 
more, and we will have no questions. Take mo back now, for 
iny father will be wanting me to talk to him. Is ho not im¬ 
proved, Jack ? ” 

“ Myles is a gentleman, Norah, and a nobleman born. He con¬ 
descends to collect rents. When I was a boy, he was the grandest 
of men to me, the kindest and the strongest. You ought to have 
seen him fight Patsy MacNulty.” 

“ Don’t, .Jack.” , 

“ I w’on’t, Norah. But you have no reason.to bo ashanieil of 
your father. Go back now, and send your boy to bed. He is 
getting feeble, that boy, and I fear he will not arrive at years of 
discretion. I will join you presently.” 

But Norah saw no more of Jack that evening. For when he left 
her at the gate, and pulled out a short wooden pipe to hel]) him 
through half an hour’s silent colloquy alone with himself, ho be¬ 
came aware of a woman watching him. Jack did not like being 
watched. It was not the first time that the uneasy feeling had 
crossed his mind that some one was hunting him down. So he 
went up to the woman and confronted her. 

“ Mrs Bastable 1 ” for it was that worthy lady, “ if you’ve got 
any message for me from your cousin, Jenny, or Adelaide, or 
Pamela, or whatever she chooses to call herself, you may go away 
without giving it. For she may do her—I mean, she may do 
whatever she likes, and I will fight her.” 

“I’ve got no message, Mr. Armstrong,” said the woman humbly. 
“ It isn’t that at all. Jack Armstrong. But I do want to hjjjp you.” 

“ Thank you, Mrs. Bastable, very much. I do not see how you 
can, but I’m grateful all the same.” 

“ Perhaps 1 may. Look, Jack,” she laid her hand on his arm. 
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“ Lord! How like you are to your father. It waa fields here, 
then, all the blessed fields, and no screeching engines, when we 
used to walk here, him and me, his arm round my neck, and me 
thinking he meant something. But of course it was only a young 
gentleman’s play. What are we jwor girls for in the world, but 
to please the men 1 And who is so happy as a girl that ple.ases 
a gentleman 1 He meant to amuse himself, Johnny Armstrong, 
.and I—well, I cried and was unh.appy when he married. And 
if you’ll believe a sinful wom.an who’s had familiar sperruts by the 
twenty, I never loved Bastable a patch upon Johnny Armstrong.” 

“ What has all that got to do wiuh it, my good soul t Had we 
not better forget the past 1 ” 

'■‘’Tis my past,” she s.aid, simply, “not your.s. No, Jack, I 
c.an’t forget, nor never could, when I was an innocent young girl, 
iind loved the dearest man in the world. Not that he destroyed 
my innocence, don’t think that. Poor Johnny was a good man 
and soft-hearted, even when the drink was in him. He was not 
like Bastable, the villain, with his mesmerizing and clairvoyonging, 
and sperrut-r.api>ing. Ah ! dear—de.ar—dear ! ” 

“Would you mind, Mrs. Ba.stablc, coming to the point? ” 

-> She sighed heavily. “ You want to get back to that sweet girl, 
Jack Armstrong. Well, you are like your father. lie never could 
bearlio be long away when he was in love. Good love, too; fierce 
love, passionate love, that made your heart go quicker, and your 
head rod when his strong arm caught your waist, and his kisses 
came like a hailstorm all over your face. I never saw the like. 
Girls like it. Jack. Don’t be afraid when she wants you to leave 
off. Let her have all that is in your heart, and God bless her for 
a happy woman.” 

" “You said,” Jack returned calmly, “th.at you wanted to do 
me some service.” 

“ Anything, Jack Armstrong. The smallest and the greatest. 
Now listen : It’s your letters. Suppose I get those letters for you. 
I know where they are. ‘Suppose I take them when she is asleep.” 

Jack shook his head. “ That can’t be thought of. I gave them 
to her, and she must send them back to me of her own free will.” 

“ Men arc such noodles,” .said his friend. “ Well, have it your 
own w.ay, Jack. Do you know when Paul Bayliss bought your 
father’sahast bit of land ? ” 

“No, I do not.” 

“ It was the only thing left to him : that and the partnership 
that Bayliss got into his own hands. Only the day before he 
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died, just one day, I met him: ‘Johnny,’ I said, for old friend¬ 
ship’s sake, ‘you’re going on bad,’ ‘I am, Keziah,’ he said. 
‘ Then,’ said I, ‘ why don’t you reform, Johnny ? ’ ‘ It’s too late,’ 
he said. ‘ Everything is gone, all but the field by the sea, and 
that would go too, but that* I’m determined to leave the child 
unborn something. He shan’t say, if it’s a boy, that I stripped 
him of eveiything. It’s only a forty acre lot and poor land, but 
it’s the last bit left of all the Armstrongs’ property. And it has 
only a little mortgage on it.’ Then he left me, and the next day 
he was a corpse, if you can rightly call a corpse what was only a 
pile of white ash. But I remediber his words as if it was yesterday.” 

Jack looked at her attentively. 

“ Once,” she went on, “’six months after he w.as dead, Und 
before Bastable and I went up to London, I met Paul Bayliss and 
asked him where you were gone. ‘ Put out to nurse,’ says he, 
‘and comfortably looked after.’ ‘The boy’s got something,’ I 
said. ‘ What something I ’ he says. ‘ The field next to Squire 
Perrymont’s One Tree meadow,’ I said. ‘ You’re a fool,’ he s.ays, 
and he changed .all colours. Now, from that day to this he’s never 
set eyes on me. I’ve been five yeats in this ])lace, but Paul 
Bayliss does not know I am in the town at all, and wouldn’t know 
me if he saw me; for, and it’s a dreadful thing fe) think of, there’s 
nothing in the world, not a dozen babies even, drags and tears a 
woman’s good looks to pieces like having to do with familiar 
sperruts. Mesmerizing is b.ad, and clairvoyonging makes you 
pale, but the sperruts it is which pull a woman down and makes 
her old before her time. And me only forty-eight. , 

‘ Are you quite sure of what you say, Mrs. B.astable 1 ” a.xked Jack. 

‘ I remember it all as if it was yesterday. It w.as fixed in my 
memory by th.at awful night when you were born, and by thS" 
look that Paul Bayliss gave me when he said, ‘ You’re a fool, 
Keziah Bastable.’ ” 

“ Can you keep a secret, my good woman ? ” 

She smiled superior. “ I’m full of secnets. There’s some secrets 
I can’t let out if I was to try. Yours are that kind of secret. 
There’s some I can’t keep in. Jenny’s are that kind. Don’t ask 
me anything about poor Jenny, else I shall tell .all out and dis¬ 
grace the family. But tear me with pincers and pull off ray flesh 
with red-hot tongs, as Bastable used to threaten when Ijyouldn’t 
call up Peter, and you won’t get anything out of me about yourself.” 

“ Then promise to hold your tongue till I let you speak.” 

Jack left her, and instead of going homo, strode off down town. 
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The forty acre field close to Captain Perryinont’s One Tree meadow! 
It was there that the iron was found. That vein, the richest of 
all, richer than any in the Ravendalo county, which ran straight 
under the sea, to be worked for miles, was in his father’s ground. 
He had long known that. And his.iather, the day before he died, 
had declared it to be still his. If that were true—if that were 
true—but then it rested on the word of a sUly woman. How 
should she know ? The works were built upon it, with money 
that came out of it; half the fortune that Bay lias owned, at least, 
came from it; it was the beginning of his wonderful luck. How 
if—and here he paused and grow pale, looking about as if he were 
thinking an unworthy thing—how if Paul Bayliss had claimed the 
land by some fraud, by some statement that was not true i 

Thepower of reputation is gre.at. This huge Colossus sograndly 
strode across the town of Esbrough, which lived under his shadow, 
seeing no sunshine, so to speak, save what was reflected from his 
burnished legs, that Jack trembled as he thought that, after all, 
this gigantic idol might have feet of clay, like him in the prophet’s 
vision. 

“ And if ” . . .he thought —“ if it should be so ; if I can force 
him to prove his title. He offered peace or war. What if I give 
him war, in a quarter where he least expects it! ” 

He bethought him of a young lawj’cr, a man of his own age, with 
whom he had some kind of accpiaintance, made uponthecricketfield, 
and resolved to communicate the story and a-sk his advice. The 
young man learned in all the crafts and subtleties of the devil was 
at home, alone, gloomy, with a pipe from which ho strove to draw 
solace. Before him was a pile of letters, chiefly bills, and around 
him, for he sat in the same room which served him for oflice during 
-the day, was an emptiness of tin boxes, a vacuity of shelves, an 
absence of parchments, which bespoke the scanty clientele. 

“ Armstrong i Of all men in the world, I least expected you. 
Come in. Come in. I can offer you—no, there’s only beer. But 
you can have that, and ^lelp me to swear at tlie world.” 

“I come on business, Clifton. I want your opinion on a long 
story.” 

“ Welcome is the man who comes to have a talk with me in 
this cursed town, 'Thrice welcome he who comes to talk business. 
Now then.” 

“ I hate Bayliss,” said the lawyer. “ Th.at has nothing to do 
with the leg.al issues, but it shows that I will give you all the help 
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I can. If Le liad been born ten thousand years ago, be would 
have done what the gentleman in the classical story did, made a 
bridge of iron and a chariot of brass, and driven across, thinking 
he was Jupiter himself. By Gad! he has made the bridge of 
iron already, and we must, in* common Christian charity, try to 
prevent him making the other thing. However, lot us see.” He 
went on muttering and talking. “ You .arc two and twenty. That 
is against us, because he has hold for more than twenty years uti-, 
disturbed, but if we can prove that he took the field .and used it 
as his own, knowing th.at you were .alive, .and held it, letting the 
world know it. . . avc might make it unple.asant for the red-faced 
Jupiter. Or if we could force him to show his title-deeds, .a«d 
he had none, we might make’ this bloated Croesus wish he had 
never been born. And, if we do anything rasli, .Lack Armstrong, 
ho will be down upon you and me like one of his own steam 
hammers. As for me, I am smashed already ; but I .should not 
like you to be smashed as well.” 

“ Never mind me. Think it over, and give me your advice.” 

“ It’s a queer business, Jack. I believe you will turn out to 
be the origin.al Jack the Giant Killer. Your boots—no, they 
appear to be not unlike my own. The bean, is th.at planted ? 
Is the old woman frightetied ? . . . The fact is, my dear boy, 
that I am so token .ab.ack with the trembling delight of attacking 
this great big blo.ated porpoise, that I feel like a girl going to be 
married, or like a boy going into the sea for the first b.athe of the 
year, or a soldier going into a battle. We may w'aut money. Have 
you got any ? ” 

“ None of my own. If wo h.ave a Crase, I could get money.” 

“I do not think we shall want it. The question is, how he 
got that field. Land doesn’t change hands like shilling.s. If a 
man gets a meadow he gets a bit of paper with it. Your father 
died suddenly, and nobody took the trouble to look into his 
affairs. Mr. Bayliss allowed you to be carried off anywhere. 
That is fishy. Then he never inquired alter you ; that is fishy 
again, considering you were his partner’s son. When he made 
your acquaintance again, .after an interval of sixteen years, he 
began by being suddenly token faint, like a man brought up with 
a short rope. That is more fishy still.” 

“ I will have no buying off, or compromises,” said Jack? “ I 
will have the whole thing cleared up or not embarked in at all.” 

“ So you shall,” said the lawyer. “ All the suitors say that 
at the beginning. It is an understood thing. Perhaps, .os' we 

X 
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get ou, we shall see the necessity of a compromise. Now leave 
me to think things over. A partnership : accounts never cleared 
up ; a piece of land which was Armstrong’s when he died, and 
was Bayliss’s after he died : a great wind-bag of pretensions and 
pride to burst. It may hurt us, b\it as I have nothing to lose, I 
don’t care. One thing. Jack Armstrong,” he said earnestly. “If 
... if this case comes to anything, make mo your lawyer. You 
know me. I am not dishonourable ; I am not unskilful; but I 
want friends.” 

“ Is that all ? ” said Jack. “ Of course I will.” . 
CHAPTER XX. 

The next morning Jack sought counsel of lus lawyer again. 

“ I have been thinking of jmur affair all night. Now I have 
remembered a circumstance which may, or may not, be of use to 
us. First of all, however Bayliss got possession of the estate, he 
has held possession, undisputed, for upwards of twenty years.” 

“ Yes. I am nearly twenty-three.” 

“ That constitutes a title, unless we can prove that he gained 
it fraudulently. Now, before I was articled, I was a clerk in the 
old B.ank, and I remember, ten years ago, seeing in the strong 
room a bundle of papers marked ‘ Title Heeds of Paul Bayliss, 
Esquire.’ We must see these title deeds.” 

“That is so long ago. Most likely they have been taken 
out.” 

“ It is most likely, on the other hand, that they are there. 
People let such things stay in safe places.” 

“ Do you know any one at the Bank 1 ” 

“ Yes; I know them nearly all, from manager to porter. I 
will try what can be done.” 

He left him, and Jack went to seek advice of Mr. Fortescue. 
The old clergyman heard the tale, and sighed wearily. 

“ It is the old story, I suppo.se,” he said. “ There will be a 
complication of interests. One man owes money to another; the 
other helps himself to payment, and defends his action. What 
can you prove ? Your father and Mr. Bayliss were partners. 
Your father died ; Mr. Bayliss went on.” 

“ I will never give in,” said Jack. “ If I can prove that a 
single acre of my father’s property ought to be mine, I will have 
it.” 

“ Naboth’s vineyard,” said Mr. Fortescue. “ No doubt the 
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sons of Naboth were very disagreeable to Ahab’s successors till 
they got back their ovm again. Well, Jack, you must have your 
own way. Tell your lawyer that I will call upon him.” 

“ You are very good, sir. You arc always more than good to 
me j but I will try to fight rSy own battles first.” 

“ Fight him, J.ack,” said Myles. “ Fight him. Make the 
pompous old rascal give it all back again—every farthing. It’s 
yours. I know it. I remember your poor father, as well as if 
it was yesterday, telling all the world one night, and only a few 
nights before the fire, that tHore was still a bit of land left for 
the child that was coming. That was the bit of laud; am^ to 

think that I found the iron on it that night when Cardilf- 

I beg your jjardon, Arthur ”- 

“ Not at all, Mr. Cuolahan,” answered the boy, who was half 
asleep by the fire. “ Not at 'all. I hope 1 am not in your 
way.” 

“ By no means,” returned Myles. “ In my way, bless you f 
The innocent! ” he murmured. “ Well, Jack, it wa.s that very 
identical night I dug up the turf for that ould villain Bastable 

while you were-well, never mind where you were,” with & 

glance at the boy. • 

“Where was Jack, Mr. Cuolahan?” asked Arthur, with an air 
of the greatest interest. “ This is one of his stories, Norab. I 
will get it all out of him presently.” Then he shook his vener¬ 
able locks. 

“ Jack,” said Norah, “ do not be vindictive.” 

“ I will not, Norah; but I will fight.” 

“ We are all sinners,” said Myles, “ till Norah pulls us up, 
Norah, alaunah ! you ought to have been a preacher and a boy. 
Faith, and a broth of a boy, and a broth of a preacher you’d have 
made ! ” 

“ But you win be sure. Jack, that you are right before }'ou 
fight, will you not ? ” 

“ I am sure already,” said Jack, with the confidence of a pro¬ 
phet. “ I know it; though whether I can prove it is a different 
thing. But I know it. My father’s sudden death left Bayliss 
free. No one asked any questions, lie let me go under Myles’s 
charge, and then, when I was out of the place, sat down^uietly 
and took possession of the land, little thinking what it was worth. 
The vein cropped up within a lew inches of the turf, too, and 
might have been discovered by any one.” 
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“ 1 discovered it,” said Myles, with great pride. “If a vein 
was a bit of bard rock that smashed the spade and made my .irm.s 
tingle for a week, then I discovered it, close by where tliat 
Ba-stable picked np a bit that was bruk, and looked at it hard, 
and llien looked sideways at me, and then hurried off by himself. 
He went to sell his secret. I’m thinking.” 

“ Did he know who was the owner of the field ? ” 

“ How conld he? He hadn’t been in the place for more than 
a year or two, when he married that Keziah woman, his wife. 
To think that she was an Esbrough girl, born and bred, and me 
not to know it when I took you there to do the hanky-panky, 
JtV'k. No, Bastable knew nothing. And what will you do next, 
Jack ? ” 

The Lawyer easily ascertained that the deeds were still in the 
Bank, and he then went before one of the magistrates and made 
an affid.avit, by virtue of which ho obtained an injunction to 
restrain the delivery of the deeds to Mr. Bayliss, and liberty to 
take copies of them. And the same day he wrote to Paul IJay- 
liss, calling upon him, in the name of Jack Armstrong, to pro- 
'duce the accounts of his partnership with John Armstrong, 
deceased. ' 

Bayliss was sitting .at breakfast, Ella itouring out his tc.a, 

“ I u.sed to think, Ella,” he said, “ that young Armstrong w.as 
better than most young fellows. But he is worse, Ella; he is 
worse.” She looked at him with surprise. “ I'hey are all alike. 
Evevybody looks after himself in this world. ‘ Where is gratitude 1 
Where is common honesty ? Young Smith, to whom 1 gave eighty 
^ pounds a year, forges a cheque and bolts. Young Armstrong ”- 

“ Jack Armstrong 1 ” The girl turned pale and red, but her 
father did not notice her. He was spreading butter in thick slabs 
on his toast. 

“ Young Armstrong,” he went on, “ who is really a clever lad, 
goes to Germany, picks'up some knowledge, and conies back with 
it, offering to sell it to me—to Mn, the man who took him in as 
an apprentice for nothing—and what do you think he wants for 
it ? ”—“ I am sure I c.annot tell.” 

“ Nothing but a partnership, Ella,” he replied, with his grande.st 
air. “■Nothing but a partuershiii. Think of that! This young 
upstart. 

“ O papa! And you’ve often told me that the Arm.strong3 
■were 'once the owners of all Esbrough.” 
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“ What does that matter ? He hasn’t got a penny. He’s a 
beggar, lie lives on the charity of old Fortesene. And he actu¬ 
ally has the audacity to proijose to* be my partner. Yes, John, 
give me the letters.” 

Ella got her letters and began to read them. When she had 
finished she looked up. Her father was sitting opposite her, rigid, 
his eyes fixed ; the blood had left his face, which was pale and 
sunken; his trembling hands held the letter which he had just 
read. His lips were shaking as if ho was trying to articulate* 
words. 

“Father!” 

Ho neither moved nor spoke. Then she started up and took 
his hand. The letters rustled. * 

“ No,” he said in a hoarse voice. “ No. Don’t dare touch 
them. Don’t dare read them. Go away, girl. Bo olf, I say.” 

Paul Bajdiss had once or twice in his life been rough with his 
daughter, but never like this. 

“ How dare you touch my letters ? How dare you olfor to read 
Ivhat is sent to me % ” 

“Papa,” .she cried, “I never thought of touching them. I 
never dreamed of reading them.” ♦ 

He stood up and stared about the room with a wild look of 
terror. Then he turned to his daughter, the pretty child whom 
he had brought up so tenderly, and who winced beneath his eyes 
like a frightened pet. 

“Forgive me, Ella,” he said. “A sudden attack—what was 
it'? A giddiness. I am better now—better now—much hotter 
now.” 

“ Will you have»the doctor, papa 1 ” 

“No, I want no doctor,” ho groaned. What bodily disease? 
what pain and suffering would not have been preferable to this 
blow ? “I want no doctor—now ! ” 

“ Will j’ou take something, papa ? ” 

“ Give me a glass of brandy. Theroj don’t ring. Go and 
get it.” 

He sank back again, while his daughter went for the spirits, 
and tried to understand the position. She brought the decanter 
with a liqueur glass. He drank three, one after the other. 

“ Ella,” he whisi)ered, “ do not breathe a word of this *ttacL 
It is the second I have had in my life. The first was when— 
when—when young Armstrong was brought to me by Cuolahari, 
seven or eight years ago. I thought I had got over that. •And 
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now he comes back again, and I have another. The boy will be 
the death of me. Don’t say a word, Ella, mind. If you chatter 
I will never forgive you. Do *you hear ? I will cut you off with 
a shilling. . . . My poor Ella.” He took her terror-stricken face 
in his li.inds and ki.ssed it. “ My poor Ella, we do not know 
what a day may bring forth. Yesterday I was strong and proud; 
to-day I am weak and humble—and afraid,” he added, “ afraid.” 

“ You are ill, papa. You are not yourself. Let mo send for 
'the doctor." 

“ No. I am going to the study. Leave me there. If I want 
anything I will ring, and you shaK answer the bell. Leave me 
by myself.” 

He took his letters and went to -his own room, a room -fitted 
up with shelves, full of books which ho never read, desks and 
writing-tables which he never used, and paper on which ho never 
wrote. Their he locked the door and sat down, and buried his 
head in his hands to think. The first thing he did, curiously, 
was to go fast asloejr. No opiate could have laid him more 
completely at rest than the sudden blow he had just received. 

It was nine o'clock. At twelve he awoke with a start of sur- 
'priso, with an uneasy and anxious look, with a sudden pang at 
the heart that brought him back to his misery. Count uj), reader, 
if you can, the few nights in your life when you have had dreams 
of a rajiture so great and glorious as to lift you up to heaven. 
You wilt find that they were the nights preceding your most 
unhappy days, when you had sought your bed with the misery 
of ipijiending suffering, anxious to bury yourself in forgetfulness 
for but a few hours. You awake, and the transition is so dread¬ 
ful as to magnify your present woe tenfold. So Bayliss, waking 
from a dream of some great bliss, in which he, Paul, was clothed 
with white raiment and crowned with gold, and led forth before 
his fellows as the great, the good, the only one, suddenly remem¬ 
bered the letters that lay on the table, and straightway Ms heart 
fell like lead. 

“ I am a fool,” he said, “ I am a fool. Every man can be 
bought off. The boy wants money.” Then ho read the letters 
again. “ The Bank stops the deeds. Oh! that I had taken 
them out two days ago, as I intended. Let me answer this.” 

He •took his pen and wrote. His hand was shaky, and the 
words would not form themselves. He made half a dozen copies, 
and at last was satisfied. 

“ Dear Stewart,” he said. Observe that his style was generally 
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“ Dear sir,” or “ Sir,” tmt anirl. “ Dear Stewart, I have received 
your mysterious communication : keep the deeds by all means. 
When you can find time to let mo know the nature of the threat 
implied, do so. I may tell you in confidence, that I have had 
another letter inviting me to.rendor an account of my partnership 
with the late John Armstrong. That was dissolved twenty-two 
years ago. Please tell me if you have those books among the 
rest of my papers. And if so, keep them as well as the deeds. 
I am too busy to look into these petty things myself, but you can 
tell me if you want help, and I will get my London -solicitor to 
advise.” , 

He read this over a dozen times. Yes, it was bold; it was 
fearless; it treated the affair as beneath contempt. AndJ;hen 
he read the other letter. 

“ Produce the accounts ! ” he ground his teeth. “ I think 
I see myself producing the .accounts. Why, I burned them 
twenty years ago. All but the memorandum-book.” 

He opened a drawer and took out a little book. “ Everybody 
may read this,” he said. “F. G. to A. I?. That means Johnny 
Armstrong to Paul Bayliss. Five hundred pounds—two hun¬ 
dred pounds—one hundred pounds. Paul Bayliss, face the thing. 
Tell yourself the beastly truth. Truth is always beastly. You 
never had a penny. You took loan upon loan from Johnny 
Armstrong and his wife, though it w'ent in drink. You had the 
luck of the devil, and you lost it as fast as you got it. Then 
came the fiire, and the father died, and the child was carried away. 
No one knew about the loans, for the papers were all in my hands, 
and I burned them all. So far I am safe—safe. I can say that 
the books were with the senior partner and were burned with the 
fire. Who is to say they were not ? And then the land—tto^ 
field—^the only point that I have got to face. I have held it for 
twenty-three years. But I for—1 wrote the deed, and signed it. 
Witnessed by Jacob Kislingbury, clerk to the parish. Dead !— 
good man. And by Benjamin Bastable, lawyer’s clerk. Where 
is he 1 Can he ever come back 1 No. He would have cOme to 
me for money. And yet.” ... Ho looked at his watch. It 
was only one o’clock. He got up, and looked at his face in the 
glass. It was transformed. The confident bearing had goue out 
of it. The pride had gone. A look of cunning, fear, and treach¬ 
ery was in their place. And one who knew Paul BSyliss well 
might have said that the look had been there always, hidden 
under a thin varnish of simulated self-respect. 
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One o’clock. He burned to know if Bastable had returned. 
But how to find out ? He could not prowl about the streets, 
searching for Bastable. He ordered his carriage. Ella came 
furtively from her hiding-place to know if he was better. He 
greeted her kindly. “ I am not well, dear; but I am better. I 
am going to the office on business, and shall bo home early. 
Don’t fuss about me, Ella.” 

At the works he sent for Hodder. “ Do you remember, 
Hodder, a man who was about the place some years ago ? Let 
me see. When first we hit on the vein, and before I took up the 
llavendale mines—a man named Bastable 1 ” 

“ I remember him well, sis. Ile-used to talk about mesmerism 
and .spirits.” 

“ The same. He went away, I believe.” 

“ Yes, sir ; went to America. And never came back.” 

“ Oh ! never came back. I have a reason for wishing to see 
tliat man, Hodder. You are sure he never came back ? ” 

“ Quite sure, sir. If he had come back, his wife would have 
told me.” 

“ Ilis wife 1 ” 

“ Yes, sir. He married my second cousin, Kesiah Kislingbnry, 
add deserted her. She’s livhig with a lady in the Ravendale 
Road, Mrs. Merrion, a widow companion I thinks she calls 
herself.” 

It was lucky that Bayliss’s back was turned to the speaker, 
or his look of terror and agony would have been noticed. A 
moment or two passed in silence. Then Bayliss spoke in a 
liarsb •and unnatural voice. “ Send me a boy, Hodder, to fetch 
Mrs. Bastable ; or, no, I cannot write. Go yourself and bring her. 
\yith Mrs. Merrion ! Living with Adelaide !—and I never knew.” 

Then, as one in some trouble, he sat down by the fire and 
waited. They brought him cheques to sign—he signed them 
all without a word. They brought him orders for a])proval— 
he approved them all; they brought him reports, which he laid 
upon the table. And with the swiftness of a telegraphic message, 
the news ran through the works that employed a thousand men, 
girls, and boys, that their revered and dreaded chief was ill. Ill 
he was in mind, and sore cast down. But Paul Bayliss was not 
going to throw up the sponge. “ I will buy them off,” he said, 
“ I will buy them off. Young Armstrong, curse him, shall have 
everything—promised ; and as soon as I get the deeds I will 
burn them, and laugh in all their faces—damn them 1 ” 
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Then came Hodder with Mrs. Bastable. 

“ Are you Mrs. Bastable 1 ” 

“ I am, sir,” said Keziah quietly. 

“ What do you know about this business 1 ” uttered Bayliss 
abruptly. “ No,” he went lon, “ how should you 1 Where is 
your husband, Mrs. Bastable?” 

“ I wish I knew, sir.” 

“ Then he has not come back ? ” 

“ No, sir; he has not come back.” 

“ Swear it—swear upon the Bible. No ; why should you tell 
me lies ? So he has not conic back—not come back—and no one 
knows where he is 1 So, so. That is good.” He was talking half 
aloud in his excitement. “ Mrs. Bastable, you will tell me 'vfhen 
he does come back, will you not, rf he does come back ? ” 

“ Lord, sir! Yea, I will tell you; not that it makes any • 
difference to you where that wife-deserter has gone to.” 

“Well, only promise to tell me—then—then. And so, Mrs. 
Bastable, you live with Mrs. Merrion ? and how is it I have 
never seen you there ? ” 

“ You have, sir, plenty of times, only you did not notice me.” 

“ Ah ! perhaps not. And how is my lovely widow, eh, Mrs. 
Bastable, eh ? How is the charming Adelaide ? Give her my 
compliments, will you, and say that 1 ho 2 )e to run up and call 
upon her to-night.” 

The danger in his mind once removed, Bayliss became aportiv 
again. Bastable not back ? Why, that would give him time. 
He would buy them off. He took no notice of the letter order¬ 
ing him to produce his accounts, went home, had a pleasant 
little dinner in his own study, making his illness of the morning 
a reason for dining alone and early, drank a bottle of port, anft 
then drove back to his office. There he left his carriage and 
walked to Mrs. Merrion’s, where he spent a charming evening 
with the widow. 


CHAPTER XXI. 

In the land of repentance it is always morning, .and the sinners 
feel their position upon water only, no intoxicating drinks or 
other incentives to re-enter the paradise of fools being allowed. 
Mr. Bayliss awoke rather earlier than usual to the recollection 
that he was in a perilous state, .and his spirits fell in one moment 
to the lowest point of despondency. “Bastable is dead,” ha 
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kept on saying to himself. “ Bastable is dead long ago. Who 
can say anything ? Who can find out ? At the worst, I will 
buy them off. . . . After all these j’ears. ... If I 

could get hold of those papers ! ” 

He breakfasted in his study, telling Ella that he was better, 
but had a headache; and then, because ho was restless, sent 
away liis carriage, and walked into town. He fancied the people 
looked at him as he walked along the road. They did; not 
because he had forged a deed, and was afraid of being found out, 
but because ho swung heavily along the road, his coat-tails flying 
behind him, in a quick, nervous way, diflerent to his usual 
pompous walk. Then Lis face looked queer. The great red 
cheto were pale; nervous twitching pulled his lips one way 
and the other; and his eyes were fixed. He went straight to 
•the Bank, arriving there a moment alter the doors were opened. 

“ What is this business, Stewart, that you wrote to me about ? 
I was too much engaged yesterday to look into it.” 

The manager shut the door. “ Those deeds of yours on which 
we advanced you money twelve years ago.” 

“Well; and what about tlio.se deeds?” 

. “ They have filed an .affidavit which—which—in fact, orders 
us to .stop the deads; and they have taken copies.” 

The manager noticed that his client changed colour, and he 
suspected ii<hij. Ho was an Esbrough man, and he knew the 
history of Johnny Armstrong. He suspected now why Paul Bayliss 
trembled and shook before him. 

“ You are not well, Mr. Bayliss ; sit down.” 

“ ^To ; I am not well. I was ill all day yesterday, and I am 
worse to-day, . . They have taken copies, you said 1 ’’ He sat 
flown, and tried to pull himself together. 

“ Yes, they took them yesterday ; that is to say, young Clifton, 
who is acting for Armstrong, took them. You had better see your 
lawyer, Mr. Bayliss. A thing of this kind may be only a threat 
to extort money, though, young Mr. Armstrong is not the man 
likely to do that.” 

“ I .am half mad, I think. What shall I do, Stewart ? You 
know all about money matters. They want me to show my 
accounts of partnership with Armstrong’s father. How can I ? 
The books were burned in the fire that killed him.” 

“ Your offices were not burned.” 

“ No; but my partner had taken the books home with him to 
examine. It was not usual for him to do that; but as we’d had 
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a dispute, things were going badly with us both, he had the books 
with him—had taken them, in fact, the very afternoon, after oflSce 
hours, when the fire occurred.” 

“ Well, that is one thing. But why do they want to copy the 
title-deeds ? ” 

“ I do not know. How should I know ?” 

“Well, Mr. Bayliss, no one knows of tliis business except our¬ 
selves, and as it is always delicate and dangerous work, raking up 
old affairs, I should think you might com])roniise ; a few hundreds 
or so are nothing to you. This young man is the .son of his father; 
he naturally wants to knov> wliat beoaine of the fanuly property. 
Take him into confidence, and make a friend of him.” 

There was a look in the •banker’s eyes which the milliounaire 
did not like. Paul shook hands with him like some poor suppliant 
begging for help, and then he crept away, the clerks staring with 
wonder at his crestfallen loolc. The manager, when he was gone, 
sent for the hall porter, an old man who had been a servant of 
the Bank for fifty years. He gave the man a few commissions, 
and l■oga!l to talk carelessly to him. 

“ Did you see Mr. Bayliss this morning? ” 

“I did, .sir, and very ill he looked. When I g.avc him the 
good-morning, he never answered.” , 

“Yes, ho seems ill. But he’s getting on in age. IIow oldishel’ 

“ Paul Bayliss'( Let me sec. I am .sixty-seven. Paul Bayliss 
must be a good ten years younger. Fifty-seven, he is, I should 
say. Same age as poor Johnny Armstrong.” 

“ You remember the death of his partner, I .suppose ? ” 

“ Lord, sir, as if it was yesterday ! It was New Year time, and 
we’d had a busy time here with people all day long j)ayiug in and 
drawing out. Johnny Armstrong c.ame just before the shutters 
went up, and saw the manager. Poor fellow! It was four o’clock : 
and if he’d gone home to his wife, he might have been alive to 
this day.” 

“ Did he not go home to his wife, tjten t ” 

“ No ; he w'ent back to his office, and then he went to the 
public-house, and there he stayed till he went homo drunk at ten 
o’clock, and set fire to his house and burned the place down, and 
himself too.” 

“ Oh ! ” • said Mr. Stewart. “ You are sure he did ngt go home 
Between four and ten 1 ” 

“ Sure. Why, it was all in the inquest Mr. Bayliss gave his 
evidence, and said so.” 
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“ Ah ! did he ? That will do.” 

The Bank manager lay back and whistled softly. “I very 
much fear,” he said, with an admixture in his expression of that 
joy which people feel at witnessing the woes of others, “ I very 
much fear that we are going to hare a pretty scandal. Paul 
Bayliss, founder of the English Chicago, as they say in the palmers, 
the king of ironmasters, the employer of thousands, he to whom 
thousands look for their daily bread, as well as for their guidance 
and example — Paul Bayliss has been doing something queer. 
Let us see these papers.” 

He got the papers which were st«pped, and turned over the 
pages. Among them was a conveyance, as short and simple as 
such documents can be made. It gave Paul Bayliss Johnny Arm¬ 
strong’s last bit of land. The witnesses w’ere Samuel Kislingbury, 
derk to the parish church, and Benjamin Bastablo, lawyer’s clerk. 
It was dated a month before the, death of Armstrong. Tiie 
manager took atiother opj)ortunity of talking with the old porter. 

“ 1 suppose,” ho said, “ you remember all the old Esbrough 
people \ ” 

“ Bless you, sir! yes, every one. Most of them here still, 
some up and some down.” 

“ Slostly up, I suppose.” 

“I don’t know, sir. There’s myself and my boys, just like 
my old father and his boys. Where wo are, there W'e .stick, yome 
folk are like burrs, you know. Well, and some are like thistle¬ 
down, blown about the world, and never knowing where to settle. 
Look at Benjamin Bastable, now.” 

“Ay! ay! That is a strange name. Who is Benhimia 
Bastablo ?” 

“ Ho was a lawyer’s clerk for one thing. He married Keziah 
Kislingbury; and then ho turned lu.agician came down here 
with his wife just twelve years ago ; then he ran away and left her. 
Never heard of again, and his wife a lone woman to this day.” 

“ 'Ihistledown—yes, likp thistledown. Bastable was a native 
of this place, I suppose 1 ” 

“ Oh no ! not an Esbrough chap at all. He came about two 
and twenty years ago, just after poor Johnny Armstrong died ! ” 

He looked again at the deed. Bastablo had only come to tliat 
town after, the death of Armstrong. It was dated, as I have said, 
a month before the death. “ By the Lord ! it’s a forgery, and a 
clumsy one,’’ he said to hiimself. “ 'Fhe Bank never examined it, 
and Bayliss, like a fool, never destroyed it.” 
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Paul B.iyliss resolved on a plan of action that evening, after a 
bottle and a half of port; his courage being thus screwed up to 
the point of taking the broadest ditches at a flying leap. “ I will 
send for the boy to-morrow,” he said; “ we will have no more to 
do with lawyers. I will talce him into partnership. He shall 
have what he wants. He shall have more than he wants. By 
Gad ! he shall be a full partner in the whole concern. And he 
shall marry Ella, if he likes. He cannot find out anything. I 
wrote it in an engrossing hand. I copied a deed word for w'oril. 

I wrote the signatures so that the devil him.self co\ilJ not find 
out the difiercnce. The clefk is dead, and Bastablo gone away— 
dead too, likely. What have 1 to fear ? It’s a bugbear. Bastable 
dead 1 Of course he is dead. He went to America with the 
money I gjive him. He told me that if he wanted any more he 
should write to me, and he hasn’t written. Of course he is dead,' 
long ago. And a good thing too.” Then he drank .another glass 
of port, and began to walk up .and down the room. 

“ Why should not Armstrong be my partner 1 He is the son 
of my former partner. And why shouldn’t I let him marry Ella, 
if I like ? It’s a good match on both sides : we’ll c.all it a love 
match, and young Perryinont may go after that Nor.ah girl.” * 

He went into the dr.awing-room, where Elljf was sitting alone. 
“Ye.s, de.ar. Don’t ask me how I am, because it worries and 
does no good. I’m ill, but I daresay 1 shall be better soon. Give 
mo a cup of tea, will you 1 ” 

He sat down and sighed wearily, looking round the gre.at 
splendid room, in one comer of which his daughter sat dike a 
fairy iji a glade. All these glories threatened to depart from 
him, like a dre.am. 

“ 1 am getting old, Ella,” he .said, forgetting the te.a. “ I am ‘ 
getting old. Don’t interrupt me, child. I h.ave been thinking 
of taking a partner.” 

“ Yes, papa.” 

“I sometimes think that young Armstrong would be the right 
man to succeed me. ’I'he son of my old friend .and j)artner, you 
know. Who fitter? We were not always so rich as we .are now, 
Ella, though you may not remember it.” 

“ I remember it well, papa—the little house in ” - - 

“ There, there; W’e need not be so minute. AVe were»poor and 
we .arc rich, that is enough. I will talk to Armstrong to-morrow. 
It is almost time, Ella, to find yon a partner, too.” 

“ 0 papal I am in no hurry.” 
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“ Eiglit, Ella, right. The man I mean is—is—but I will not 
toll you his name. Go to bed, my dear, aud dream of wedding- 
bells and orange-blossoms.” 

“And yon, papa, will dream of getting better, will you notl" 

“ I will dream that I am well agaii'i. Ha ! ha! there is nothing 
the matter with me, nothing at all. Only a little spasm now and 
then. Good-night, Ella, good-night.” The girl went away. 
Presently her father went to bed too. 

In the room of the girl, dainty with pretty hangings and costly 
trifles, a little head in a whirl with the thought of the strange 
thing that was going to happen to libr. In the other, a massive 
apartment, where a huge four-poster, with immense curtains, stood 
in the centre of a room filled with liiassive mahogany furniture, 
Paul BayUss lying asleep aud dreaming heavily. He has not 
extinguished the lights, which are turned down low enough to 
cast deep shadows across the room. The sleeping gross red face 
is jrarplo as he pushes it deeper into the pillow ; the veins stand 
out in the dim light like black ropes upon his forehead; liis 
hands are stretched out upon the bed and clutch the sheets. Paul 
Bayliss is far away from his splendid mansion. Curiously enough, 
he is, in spirit, sitting upright, looking about him. He knows 
that it is night, but somehow he sees clearly. He thinks he is 
in a small and marrow room, the walls of which are white-washed ; 
above him is a little window, with bars across it; he is sitting on 
a nwttress spread over a bench; there is a Bible at his elbow; he 
wonders where he is. Then he hears footsteps outside; a rap comes 
at his, door. “ Number a hundred and twenty-eight.” “ Here,” 
he replies, mechanically, and then ho remembers, suddenly, that 
he is in prison. In prison; Paul Bayliss the millionnaire in prison, 
liis position, the judge had remarked, only aggravated the offence. 
He had gone on for twelve years enjoying the proceeds of his 
crime. He had grown enormously rich through that crime ; he 
Lad through that crime attained to an eminence that made his 
fall only the more signal, and ought to make his punishment the 
more exemplary. The boy who was the rightful owner of all 
that he possessed was working, a common apprentice with the 
rest, ill his works. For him he had done nothing. Nay, more; 
when the boy returned from the continent, and timidly offered to 
make him still richer at the price of a small share in the new 
formation of wealth, he had driven him away with words of con¬ 
tempt. The jury had not the power of bringing in another 
verdict. The evidence of the crime was complete. First, there 
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was the absence of the legal technicalities, owing to the pretended 
deed being a slavish copy. Then there was the witness of the expert, 
who swore that the signatures were all written by the same hand ; 
then the testimony of Keziah Bastable,who swore that her husband 
was notin Esbrough at the Mme of the signature ; and lastly, the 
most damning circumstance of all, the water-mark in the paper 
was of more recent date. Truly, as the counsel for the prosecution 
observed, the prisoner was a clumsy forger. It was evident that 
this was his first crime. It was the act of an avenging Providence 
that he seemed to have actually forgotten the existence of the 
forgery, when he might anyway have removed all evidence of the 
crime. The judge had gone on to point out to the public that a 
long course of selfish indulgence—it seemed an unusual linol'ora 
judge to take—had not only blinded the moral perception of the 
prisoner, but also probably partially destroyed his memory. At' 
any momenthe might have taken away the deedsand destroyed the 
forgery, when, no copy being in existence, he might have laughed 
at the law. Any day might bring his destruction. And as if it 
were not enough that all this array of witnesses should appear 
against him, at the last moment, during the trial, the man Bas- 
table himself had appeared and sworn that he had never signed 
any such deed ; had sworn, besides, that ho had himself disco¬ 
vered the Vein of iron on the property, and liad taken throe thou¬ 
sand pounds as a reward out of the first profits made, on the 
condition of going away. It was rare indeed, the judge said, 
that the annals of crime offered an instance so remarkable of in¬ 
fatuation. He should say little more to aggravate the jjiisery 
and remorse of the prisoner, but would sentence him to ten years’ 
penal servitude. 

Fool that he had been ! Fool at every point. With the game 
in his own hand, the cards all trumps, and but one wrong card, 
he had deliberately played it. Ten years. Ten years to be 
locked up, silent and alone, in a white-washed cell; ten years to 
have no society but the chaplain, no»change but the Sunday 
chapel; no book but the Bible—it would drive him mad. He 
seemed to rise and prowl up and down the little room. No 
pleasure, no joy, no pride of life any more ; and when he came 
out of his prison hiding in oblivion for the rest of his days. “ I 
shall be sixty-seven ! ” he answered. “ I shall bo sixky-seven, 
and an old man. Ella will hate me; not one of my friends will 
speak to me. It is bad now—but oh !—my God ! it will be 
worse then. Ten years to wait! Perhaps a ticket-(rf-leave. 
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And this only the second day! ” lie awoke with a groan, the 
beads standing on his forehead—awoke and sat upright in his 
bed, and looked round with a wild stare. He saw only the 
white walls of his coll; the familiar furniture of his own room 
was as a dream; lie was asleep stili, and beside him stood the 
ghost of his dead partner. “ Paul,” said poor Johnny, “ I was 
a bad man, and I wasted everything in drink. But you had my 
bit of land left, and there was the boy. You liad all that 
borrowed money, too ; could you not have paid it back to him, 
at least with some of the interest ? It’s too late now. We are 
both sinners, Paul, but you are the“worst. I never deserted a 
friend ; I never forged a deed ; I never turned my back upon 
the 'poor; I paid my debts. Now you are in prison, Paul—in 
prison for ten long years. Yon will have to work all day ; you 
•will bo alone all night; you will have no drink, and I shall 
come and sit with you, when there is no one to interrupt us, and 
I will talk to you, Paul Bayliss, for the sake of old times.” 
With a wild tossing of his arms, the wretched man awoke, and 
found it was but two o’clock, and that it was all a dream. 

CHAPTER XXII. 

Tub night p.assed slowly on. What a night would that be when 
the veil of self-deception was wholly withdrawn and the cruel 
naked truth left like some steep wall of granite cliff up which a 
man cannot climb, while the relentless tide sweeps slowly up the 
shore,, to drown ami destroy him. The wretched man paced his 
lonely room, tossing his arras in his unrest, lie turned on the 
lights full; he lit the candles that stood u])ou the mantelshelf ; 
lie fancied that behind him stood the ghost of his partner, 
accusing, grim, hideously threatening;—and before him, around 
him, above him, w.os the cell with its narrow walls, the stone 
bench, the Bible, and the ten years’ sentence ringing in his oars. 
It was a dream, a nightnaro, if you like, but such a dread as 
had the horrid semblance of prophecy; such a nightmare as 
persoiiiited a reality. So might Aliab have tossed in his sleep 
after the murder of Naboth; so might David, in his cedar palace, 
liave seen at his bedside the murdered form of the man whom 
Joab had put at his bidding in the foremost front of the battle. 
From time to time he lay down, but not to .slee[>. For when his 
eyes closed there rose up again before him the grisly phantom of 
the prison, and he started s^ain with an oath and a prayer 
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alternate, to find relief in pacing up and down. Oh! slow and 
weary night to those who sleep not! Oh! Swift and happy 
night to him who sleeps and wakes in the arms of one who loves 
him! Great and solemn mystery of night! when each withdraws 
from his fellows, and, perfowje, communes with himself; when 
the paradise of imagination fades away, and that grim fortress of 
fact which is so like a prison shows clear and strong. 

It was late in December, when the sun rises at seven. Paul 
Bayliss dressed himself at daybreak, and wandered forth in the 
stately gardens, wet now with continual dews, to seek rest and 
comfort. Best and comfort,there were none; the day dawned 
slowly—so slowly, with great banks of cloud ; the cold trees, 
clothed with a scanty vestment of yellow leaves, stood ro«nd 
him, and seemed to point their branches, threatening and pitiless, 
at his face; the air was heavy and silent. The great house 
before him, which he had built himself, seemed staring at him 
behind the white blinds of the windows in a sad surprise ; and 
Paul Bayliss, for the first time in his life, sank upon a bank and 
droppted his head in his hands and shed tears that rolled pitifully 
down his cheeks. It is not only the innocent hunted hare that 
weeps ; the fox himself, after ten thousand shifts and turns havp 
been tried, and all to no avail, will weep wljen the inevitable 
end is close to him. 

“ It is hard,” he murmured, “ after what I have achieved— 
after this great and splendid career, to lose all for a single act 
of foUy—of crime—call it crime, what does it matter ? It is 
done j it must be faced. Fool! to be terrified at a nightmare, 
at an undigested dinner, at a shadow, at less than a shadoV, at 
nothing at all! ” 

He tried to reason with himself, but it was of little avail, foe 
in his heart he hietv the future that might be, and the days of 
bitterness which nothing but a miracle could avert. We arc all 
of us so; we have a Cassandra-like power of prophecy, inas¬ 
much as, like the prophets to the kings^of Israel, we, if wo fore¬ 
tell anything concerning ourselves, foretell only disaster. And 
it always comes true. Paul Bayliss knew that he was found out. 
It was maddening to think that in their quiet beds lay sleeping 
young Jack Armstrong and Clifton the lawyer, the arbiters of 
his fate, while he was here cold, comfortless, and wretched, the 
King of Esbrough, waiting for what might please these depou- 
dents of his to do to him. 

He walked through the wicket gate at the back of his garden 

z 
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and plunged into the plantation behind—his own plantation, his 
own planting. The ground was knee deep with the wet and 
fragrant fallen leaves; on the branches sat the pretty pheasants, 
too lazy to move, although the light W'as strong; the scarlet berries 
hung upon the mountain-ash, the- holly was bright with red, a 
few wild-flowors lingered still where the cold winds could not 
touch them, and the rays of the sun could warm them yet. He 
trampled on them regardless. Presently he came to a pool; he 
knew it well because he had caused it to be made ; it was deep, 
.'o .as to drain the coppice ; it was broad, so broad that, as he 
thought, a man might lie at the- bottom with no chance of 
being fished out; it was black to look at, and covered with a 
thihk film of weed that might serve, he thought, as a fitting 
pall for one whose life had ended in sudden and terrible collapse. 
Should be end it so ? As he stood and played with the thought, 
a thousand memories flashed across him, and all his life lived 
over again. It is so at decisive moments of our fate; we stand 
upon the brink and remember, not what will be, but what has 
been ; the girl who .answers the letter of her lover and remembers 
all the sweetness of the household she is going to give up: the 
youth who pauses before he commits the fatal act that robs him 
of his honour : the man who changes his fate by the stroke of a 
f)en, they pause to think of the past. Paul Bayliss stood upon 
the brink. Why not end it? They call it cowardice, this temp- 
t.ation to end it all, when life becomes too dreadful to bear. Is 
it altogether cowardice ? I think not. The future we know not; 
the present we know ; whatever the future can give, we think it 
will be better than the dreadful present. Alas ! we cannot tell 
that the present will always live with us. Like the exile who 
‘runs across the sea, we may change the sky, but not the wind. 
Paul Bayliss stood hesitating on the brink. One plunge, and it 
w.as done ; one cold plunge into the weed-covered pool; one 
bubble rising to the surface, and his despair would be finished for 
ever. For ever I Who can tell ? and if we were certain that 
such an act would cut the knot and set the captive free, be sure 
that not a Jiving man but would bo tempted at some moments 
of his life to take the knife and sever the silver thread. One 
plunge ! he looked and thought. Above him the clouds parted 
and tile fog lifted and the run rose broad and glorious, though it 
was but a morning in December. The birds began to sing round 
him—not the summer birds which come for a season and leave 
us all through the time when most we want the beauty of their 
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softness and their song, but those sad-coloured birds which belong 
to all the year. But he sees nothing, he hears nothing; his eyes 
arc fixed upon the black, cold water; he is thinking of the 
terrible future that may await him, and he is summoning his 
courage for the leap. Ho witl take it—he will be free; farewell 
to the miseries of despair and ruin—farewell to nights of terror 
.and days of suspense; he will bear no more. 

He raises his arms as in the attitude of one who will spring 
from the bank. A step, a whistle, a voice! It is his own game- 
keeper, gun on shoulder, dog at heel, who tramples through the 
underwood, cracking the dSad twigs, breaking oil the dead 
branches,- tearing through the trailing arms of the blackberry 
bushes. Paul Bayliss recovei’s himself suddenly, and looks round 
him. It is a bright and glorious morning, the red sun shines in 
his face and brings back its colour; he turns his head, and lo! 
the phantoms of the nightmare ‘disappeared, and Paul Bayliss is 
strong again. 

His keeper was surprised to sec him. “ Good-day, sir. Out 
very early this morning, sir.” 

“Yes; I could not sleep. I got up to try the fresh air.” 

“ Very good thing for you, sir. Beg pardon, sir. Try it every 
morning, sir.” 

“ Ay! ay! well . . . yes ... we will have a day here soon 
—as soon as you like”. . . 

The master turned and w.alked back to the house a diflferont 
man. His step was cl.a.stic, his heart was light; his thoughts 
were high ag.ain. What had worked the miracle 1 Sunshine^and 
light. Paul Bayliss, who had been repentant, soft-hearted, sorry, 
pricked up his ears and looked about him. He was himself again, 
a fox-terrier, not thoroughbred, because he had a touch of the 
mastiff. He felt., through all his veins, the old familiar instincts 
of courage. His troubles, however, were not over. 

He sat in his study at breakfast alone. The footman came in, 
deferential and quiet. “ A person, sir, wants to see you.” 

“ A gentleman 1 ” 

“ No, sir, not exactly a gentleman, leather looks like a common 
man, sir. Couldn’t get his name. Said it wivs no consequence, 
sir; and if you didn’t see him, he conld go down to the works.” 

“ Well, let him come in. And, John, see that he wipes hi» 
boots.” 

The person came in : a short, fat man, with a large fringe of 
reddish-grey beard, short, and thick-set—a man who, unlike-most 
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men, conveyed no idea of any profession whatever. You can 
generally make a good guess at a man’s habitual work, especially 
if you have visited the favourite publics of the trades at meal 
hours. But this man might have been anything. There was a 
shifty look about his eyes ; his mouth was full, and his lips pro¬ 
minent ; he was strongly built j his hands were white, and his 
lingers long and delicate—such fingers as belong to men skilled 
in musical instruments. And he was dressed, apparently, to look 
'as much like an undertaker as could be managed out of a second¬ 
hand suit of rusty black. He came in, deposited his hat on the 
floor, and sat down. Then he tulned slowly to Paul Bayliss. 
“ You do not remember me, Mr. Bayliss 1 " 

Mr. Bayliss did remember him. He flushed for a moment, and 
held liis breath. Then, while great beads stood upon his swollen 
forehead, he went to his writing-desk. “ Excuse me one moment, 
sir,” he said. “ I have a note “to write, and I will bo at your 
service.” 

He wrote his note. 

“My deae Aemsteong,—C ome .and see me instantly—in¬ 
stantly. I am ill, and I have a good deal to see to. Do not take 
any steps whatever, and let none be taken. I have to talk to 
you of your father.—Your father’s oldest friend, 

“ Paul Bayliss.” 

Then he rang the bell, moving with uncertain step and a quick, 
anxious manner. The footman came, and ho despatched the note 
with a whisper. “ Take it yourself, James. If Mr. Armstrong 
is not at the cottage, look for him at Mr. Clifton’s, the lawyer. 
Give it into his own hand, and bring mo the answer. Be quick, 
and be sure.” 

The man took the epistle, and retired. Then Mr. Bayliss 

turned to his visitor. “ Now, Mr.- I don’t know your name, 

sir.” 

“ And yet it is only r. dozen years since we met, Mr. Bayliss; 
only a dozen years when Esbrough was only a little market-town. 
Surely you remember me ! ” 

“ Let me think. I see so m.any faces.” 

“ But not many like mine, Mr. Bayliss.” That was true. It 
was SO' seamed and wrinkled; there were such multitudinous 
crow’s feet about the eyes ; such lines crossing and intercrossing 
about the forehead ; such furrows about the mouth, that it was 
quite reasonable to suppose his face to be one of the rarest extant. 
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“ Think again, Mr. Bayliss.” 

“ Upon my word, I believe you are Mr. Bastable.” 

“And your belief is like the Apostles’ Creed, Mr. Bayliss, 
because it’s every word true.” 

“ Mr. Bastable, Mr. BastaVle, I thought when we parted that 
you had received so large a compensation for your discovery, of 
which I confess that I have profited, that you agreed not to return 
to this place.” 

“ I did, Mr. Bayliss.” 

“ I have even your promise in writing not to return,, not to ask 
for anything more—to be content, in fact.” 

“You have, Mr. Bayliss, there’s no denying it.” 

“ ’Then what do you want of me 1 ” The man shifted his Mg-s, 
and appeared uneasy. “ What have you been doing since you 
were here last ? You began by deserting your wife, who is, I am 
told, now living in this town? ”, 

“ AVell, I left her, that is true; I had enough of her. So would 
you, Mr. Bayliss, if you’d married Keziah Kislingbufy. There, 
I defy any man, if he got the chance, not to desert Keziah, though 
she had her gifts—and wonderful they were. Perhaps I was a 
fool not to stick to them. But there, you see where the land lay.? 
I thought, with my knowledge of metals, that I’d nothing to do 
but just to go to America and dig the gold in pailfuls. Now, 
no luck came of that three thousand pounds. Not a single cent 
did I net by it. It was payin’ out and payin’ out, like the sailors 
in a deep anchorage, and no bottom after all. I went to Colorado, 
where the silver mines are; no good. Then I went to Mexico 
prospecting; no good again. Then I tried Chili; no good there. 
And then I tried Australia. It took time; but the money was 
going faster and faster. Then I tried the diamond fields. Well,* 
then, Mr. Bayli.ss, I suppose you’ll believe me ”—he spoke as if 
he was an Evangelist at least—“ when I tell you that the diamond 
fields is the ciissedest plant out. There is certainly them as find 
the stones, but there’s them as finds noiie. I was one of them 
as found none—not a stone, not a single precious stone, not a 
damned diamond did I hit upon. And all the money was gone 
—quite gone.” 

“ And then 1 ” Mr. Bayliss looked at his watch as a sign to 
his guest. 

“ And then ? Ah 1 then I had a pretty free time for a bit 
among the Boers, as they call them. You see, the land is a dry 
land, and as there are no rivers to speak of, they get along, with 
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wells. Covered ;ill over it is with a scrub j the farms dotted all 
about: here and there a house with a cattle kraal. What they 
want mostly is water. I took up the old trade, and went about 
with my divining rod. There were others in the same lay— 
there always is. Blest if I think an honest speculator can hit on 
the cleverest dodge, but somebody else is on it before him, and 
then envy and hatred and backbiting. Not one single lay is there 
in the whole wide world that an honest man can take up all by 
hunself, and have a clear field and no favour.” Mr. Bastable 
should have chosen literature. There, at least, he would have 
found an atino.sphero where no man envies another of the same 
craft, where all alike unite in speaking well of their brothers, and 
where honest effort ever meets witli lionest appreciation. “ A 
dozen of us, at least, up and down Orange lliver. None of them 
a patch on me ; that was allowed. If any one did know where 
to lay his hand upon a well with, the Patent Infallible Wonder¬ 
working Hazel Divining Wand, it was Benjamin Bastable. I 
made the fortune of a dozen of the crawling, lazy Dutchmen, 
who smoke all day long, and forget their benefactors; and no 
thanks—not a bit. Lord ! when I think of the things I have 
done for that colony, my mouth feels like a bit of blotting-paper.” 

“You will take something, Mr. Bastable?” 

“ Thank you, Mr. Bayliss. You always were a gentleman, 
though we had words about the Kavendale business. However, 
to give good drink a name. I’ll say bitter beer for choice. It’s 
scarce in the colonies, and an Englishman little thinks of the 
blessings he’s got till he misses the blessings he’s lost. A quart, 
if you don’t mind, Mr. Bayliss.” 

The beer came, and Mr. Bastable, taking the jug in his hand.s, 
drained its contents at a single draught. “ Good Lord! it’s 
heavenly ! I came home in a temperance ship : worked my 
passage—me that had gone out a saloon passenger and drank 
champagne with tip-top New York society. Why, I was nearly 
marr-Lord ! 1 forgot.” 

“ Go on, Mr. Bastable.” 

“ I got home a week or so ago. Found my way here to look 
for you, and fell in with my wife. There’s more misfortunes, 
sir. There’s a double extra-distilled misfortune for yon. They 
never cj)me single. ‘ Bad luck,’ as the hymn says j ‘ Bad luck 
is like the fleas in June. I never did them harm. 'They cannot 
come by ones or twos, but always comes in swarms.’” 

“ Go on, Mr. Bastable.” 
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Mr. Bayliss’s face was set, expectant of something ; he knew 
what, but did not dare show any anxiety. “I met her, ou my 
way here, yesterday afternoon; and it’s all gone, Mr. Bayljss, 
it’s all gone.” 

“ What is all gone 1 ” 

“The power, sir, the beautiful power. It’s all gone. She 
isn’t afraid of me. I saw her across the road, and I came behind 
her for a bit, trying on the old dodges. That didn’t fetch her. 
Then I walked up to her and took her by the arm. She stiirted 
a bit ‘ Benjamin ! ’ she says. ‘ Benjamin it is,’ I replied in a 
deep and solemn voice, such as I used to use. Then, if you’ll 
believe me, sir, she began to laugh. ‘ What’s tliis, Keziah 1 ’ I 
asked. ‘ It’s so funny,’she-says. ‘ Funny ?’I asks. ‘ Fufluy,’ 
she says. ‘ Why is it funny ? ’ I asks. ‘ I heard you behind,’ 
she says, ‘ and 1 never thought about you a bit, and yet I knew, • 
somehow, the step ; and it’s ritually my Benjamin come back.’ 
Then I ordered her to come with me and do my bidding. Devil 
a bit would she stir. ‘ It’s all gone, Benjamin,’ she said. ‘ The 
sperruts has loft me for years and years. Even old I’eter went 
at last: and he was like a burr for stickiness. As for Katey, 
she went off with somebody else, and I don’t think Katey w.»s 
a bit better than she ought to be. Not a spersut loft; not a rap 
in the house; not a voice in the night; no fingers about my 
throat; no footsteps on the stairs ; no trances, and no clairvoy- 
onging—and praise the Lord for all His mercies ! For I’m never 
going to be a witch no more.’ ‘ Keziah Bastable,’ I said, ‘ you’ll 
come to your lawful lord and master, and obey him as you pro¬ 
mised in your wedding vows.’ ‘ Drat the wedding vows,’ she said, 
like a heathen. Why, the very Caffre women respect their wed¬ 
ding vows, or else their husbands let ’em have it with a stick ; 
and very proper too. ‘ Drat ’em,’ said Keziah. ‘ Keziah,’ I said, 

‘ are you mad 1 ’ ‘ Not at all,’ she replied. * I’m in my right 

senses. You deserted me for twelve long years, and left me all 
alone with the ghosts. Now, do you think, Benjamin Bastable, 
now I’ve a’most forgotten it all, and it’s all forgiven up above, 
that I’m going to take up again with all the wicked courses ? 
No; I’m not afraid of you—not a bit. I defy you. Do your 
worst. I won’t come back to you. I won’t go clairvoyonging 
for you. I won’t help you to call up the sperruts, to gt) answer¬ 
ing your foolish questions, when they ought to be saying their 
prayers and singing their hymns, and so keep out of trouble, poor 
things. I won’t do it, Benjamin, and so 1 tell you ; ’ a«id just 
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tlien there came along the street-Mr. Bayliss, may I ask for 

another suck at that beer ] Talking always makes me dry, and 
just now my throat—you’ll believe me—is like a sponge in 
summer weather. Thankyou, Mr. Bayliss. Thank you, James. 
Don’t pour it out, because the jug’s« good jug for drinking out 
of. The best jugs I know are what the gins in Australia—the 
niggers’ wives, you know—carry.” 

“ Go on, Mr. Baatable.” 

■ “ Ay, ay, give mo time. Now I’ll go on, Mr. Bayliss.” The 
man hitched his chair closer and laid his face sidew.ays, almost 
on a level with the table, so looking into the eyes of his entertainer, 
who never moved, but sat looking into space with white lips, and 
a faVe that had ho expression whatever in it. “Listen, Mr. 
Bayliss ; this concerns you. I’ve slept on it, and I thought I 
■should do better to come straight to you this morning with it. 
Listen, now.” 

“ I am listening.” 

•♦It w'aa young Armstrong that came along the street with 
another gentleman, the boy who was my page when I was in the 
clairvoyancy line; the boy who was with Myles Cuolahan when 
the divining rod found the iron j the boy whose father owned all 
the land.” . 

“ Go on, Bastable.” 

“ The other gentleman, when Keziah had told her story, took 
me by the arm, friendly like. ‘ Come with me,’ he says, ‘ come 
with me, M r. Bastable, and let us have a t.alk.’ I went with him. 
We had a drain, or I did, because young Mr. Armstrong seems 
but a poor hand at the drink, and tlien we went to Mr. Clifton’s 
office. He began to ask a lot of questions which did not seem 
t(J mo to h.ive much to do with my wife—when I came here, 
how long I stayed here, what I did here, and so on till I cut up 
rough. Then, said Jack—^I mean young Armstrong, ‘ Show if 
him.’ So they pulled out a paper and showed me my name at 
the bottom of it. ‘ Is that your signature 1 ’ asked the lawyer.” 
He paused and took some more beer. 

“ Go on, Mr. Bastable.” 

“ I made no answer. Mr. Bayliss, I have been a lawyer’s clerk. 
I know a conveyance, sharp enough when I see one. You know 
whether ,rhat convey.ance that they had copied ever eame out of a 
lawyer'stofficeor not. You know tvJtefher that is my sigtialureornof.” 

“ You did not reply ? ” 

“ I did not. I said, ‘ Gentlemen, here’s a plant upon innocence. 
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I shouldn’t have thought it of yon, Mr. Armstrong—I shouldn’t 
indeed. You want to trap me. You will find it hard to trap me. 
Perhaps you’ll give me time to answer that question, gentlemen. 
I’ve dodged the parairy dog on his native heath, and tackled the 
python in the Mexican jungle. I’ve likewise cheated the China¬ 
man atid done the Caffre, but I never answered a question in a 
hurry yet that I did not repent at leisure, so I’ll take a day or two, 
perhaps three, to think it over quietly and argue the matter out 
as between gentlemen.’ So I had one more drain and came away.^’ 

“ Go on, Mr. Bastable.” His voice was husky now, and his 
eyes were dim with watching; for the worst blow of all was fallen, 
and his fate seemed to hang upon the weight of a fc.ather, 

“ Now, Mr. Bayliss, let ns bo friendly, you and me. I’tn as 
tight as wax if I’m paid. Let that be the groundwork of all. I’m 
the boy to hold my tongue, go away, keep dark, slip over to- 
America, do anything, if I’m jvtid. How much 1 ” Mr. Bayli.ss 
was silent. “ I am not an expensive man. I want an annuity. 
It is nothing to you, a hundred or two out of your big income. 
Give me three hundred, say. Make arrangements to let me have it 
quarterly, and I’m the most silent dog in the world.” 

“ How can I trust you 1” asked Bayliss. 

“ Trust mo 1 You can trust me because I am on the point of 
st.arvation. If yon do not give me a pound or two I shall have to 
go and beg of Keziah.” 

Bayliss put his hand into his pocket and pulled out a handful 
of gold and silver. “ Take that to live with. Can you be silent 
another day 1 ” he whispered eagerly. 

“ Of course I can.” 

“Sec, Bastable. You have all to gain—all to gain—by silence. 
I admit nothing. I say nothing. Only be silent for a single day, 
and you shall have your reward.” 

“ Mr. Bayliss, I will. I give you my sacred word of honour, 
if you’ll believe me, that I will say nothing.” 

“ Come, then, to-morrow at eight—uo, at nine—and you shall 
see me again. Go quietly to some hotel, or—better still, go out 
of the town—and—and—for God’s sake don’t get drunk.” 

“ Benjamin Bastable,” said the hero, “ never did get drunk but 
once in all his life. That was at Ballarat when the miners were 
having an evening with swell’s drink. They messed up curagoa 
and gin and champagne and port and brandy. Lord ! how drunk 
we were. Don’t be afraid, Mr. Bayliss j there’s no such thing as 
curagoa .and champagne in this miserable country, I believe. To- 
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morrow at nine. And look here, sir,” he clapped him on the back. 
To a man of fine susceptibilities it would have been an additional 
pang ; to Paul Bayliss it brought comfort. “ If that deed is the 
only thing, don’t you be afraid. It’s only me, and I’m like an 
owl for quietness.” 

He went away. Then Paul Bayliss wearily rose, walked feebly 
up and down, and then—went to bed, and fell sound asleep. 

CHAPTER XXIII. 

Poor old Cardiff Jack was growing steadily weaker. He spent 
most of the day upon the sofa or in an easy chair wheeled to the 
fire. " The boat he had rigged with so much care, the kite he had 
constructed, Lay in his room unheeded. Sometimes he would re.ad. 
Sometimes he would sit and think, sometimes he would talk with 
Norah, but always with the perfect sweetness of manner that dis¬ 
tinguished this remarkably well-bred boy. ilis affection for Norah 
exceeded all bounds. His eyes followed her about the room and 
rested uiion her while she sat at work. She gave him advice about 
everything ; to her he opened out his heart. 

•"Norah,” he said one morning after a long nap by the fire, 
waking suddenly into liveliness, “ when I think of w'hat I am 
going to be, all my life, it seems as if tliere were some ugly dream 
in my liead, which prevents my thinking at .all.” 

“ Never mind the dream, Arthur. And do not think too much 
about the future.” 

“ Blit I must, you know. What is a boy to think of but the 
future 1 You don’t really believe, dear Norah, that I am going 
on all my life making boats and all that nonsense, do you ? ” 
Surely not, Arthur.” 

“ I am going to Eton, where I shall study hard and become a 
great scholar; then I am going. ... I do not know yet; my 
cousin Lucy—where is cousin Lucy 1 I thought I saw her just 
now, when I was asleej).” ••He closed his eyes again, as he always 
did, when something jarred between his real and imaginary life. 
When he awoke again, it was in a more despondent mood. He 
was thinking of his weakness and his ailments. “ What is it, 
Norah ?” he murmured. “ If I run about like other boys, I get 
tired at once. I c<au’t jump as I used to do. I .am always having 
to sit down. And then I’ve got a pain whenever I move my left 
arm, which won’t go .away. What does it mean?” Norah liesit.ated. 

“ L)o iiot be afraid, Norah,” said the boy. “ If it is anything 
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unpleasant to tell me, let me know it all the same. You know 
I shall be a man some day, and must be brave.” 

“ There are some boys, Arthur, who never become men.” 

“ Do you mean, Norah, that they are foolish boys all their 
lives! ” 

“No, Arthur. I mean-My poor boy, are you quite 

brave ? ” 

“ I see, Norah,” he said, shaking his white locks, while a tear 
started to his eye. “ You mean that there are some boys who 
. . . die.” Norah was silent. 

“ Die,” he went on, “ leaye all the bright world and—and— 
cousin Lucy. . . . Why does not my cousin come to mo ? I 
have not seen her all day. • Die—and be put' in a black ceffin, 
and be carried to the family vault in a hearse. Norah, you don’t 
think, really and truly think, that I am going to die ? ” 

“ Death, Arthur, has nothing to do with funerals. If you die, 
think of what is before you. You will change this world for a 
better. Ah! Arthur, you think that everything is bright and 
happy. My poor boy, you will escape the temptation of life; 
you will avoid the sin and wretchedness of the world. • It is 
better so, much better so.” 

“ And Lucy ? ” , 

“ Husli I my dear. You have forgotten. You have had a long 
illness, and will never be quite well again. Try to remember 
that Lucy has gone before, and that yon will see her again in 
this new world where you are going. Would you know Lucy 
again 1 ” 

“ Know cousin Lucy ? Why, Norah, you must bo silly \o ask 
such a question. Know Lucy, indeed ! ” 

“ Tell me what she was like, dear Arthur.” 

He laughed outright, forgetting for the moment about his ap¬ 
proaching de.ath’and the glorious world, the reward of imiocenoe 
which lay beyond. 

“ Lucy is a year and a Indf youngej than I am. Lucy is not 
really my cousin, but we always call her cousiji; she has got 
brown eyes, your shaped eyes, Norah, and such a lot of brown 
curls, the same colour. Everybody says she is the prettiest girl 
in the world; and when we grow up we are going to marry. 
That is all arranged.” 

“ But, Arthur, you can never marry Lucy now. She is gone 
before, you remember.” 

“ I forgot—I must have been ill. Where is she gone % ” 
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“ Gone into tlie silent land, Arthur. Gone to Leaven, where 
you are going soon.” 

“You think I shall go there soon ? Norah, God is very good, 
is He not ? and I do try to be good. I always try. Sometimes 
I have said wicked things—once I dold a lie. Do you think 
God will forgive me 1 ” 

“ God forgives every one. But, Arthur, you know you have 
been ill; you may have forgotten some of your worst sins. Tell 
me, my dear, do you remember nothing but what you have told 
me?” • 

“ Nothing, Norah. Why should I hide anything from you? ” 

“Then, Arthur, when you pray, ask God to forgive you all 
those sins which you may have forgotten, but which you would 
repent if you could remember. Say that now, Arthur, while you 
think of it, else it may go out of your head.” 

He put up his trembling hands,and repeated, “Lord, forgive 
me all the sins that I have forgotten.” Then he smiled. “ it is 
all very well, Norah, but I have forgotten nothing.” 

The past was clean gone, then. Norah sat down on a stool by 
the lire, and baking his hand in hers, fondled it, w'hile she tried to 
touch his memory in some point at least. It seemed to her so 
dreadful that the dying man should go out of the world in a 
dream, ignorant of the dreadful past which lay between his sunny 
youth and his bewildered age. At tea-time, Norah observed him 
pondering apparently over some mighty problem, with knitted 
brows. 

“Norah,” he said at last, “I have been thinking of what you 
said yesterday—about self-denial. Please, no sugar in my tea.” 

“ Why not, Arthur ? ” 

•'* Because,” setting his lips hard, “ because sugar is one of the 
pleasures of life, and I must try to learn to forego them all, if 
necessary.” 

lie drank his tea unsweetened, and then began to enlarge on 
the beauties of self-sacrilicp. The boy was, if anything, growing 
younger, not older. But his time for growing at all was short. 
He caught a bad cold trying to swim his new boat in the water 
butt, and was put to bed, and nursed by Norah. Doctors came 
to see the poor boy thus prematurely threatened, and shook their 
learned h^ads. They sent him bottles, and the child took them 
meekly when Norah persuaded him, making no lamentations over 
the necessity, but patiently lying in his bed, reading when he 
was strong enough some pious picture-book which Norah got for 
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him ; or, he would talk hopefully of the day when he should be 
quite well again. A most gentle and pure-hearted boy always. 

Accustomed as Norah was to the strange contrast between the 
boyish ways and the venerable grey hair, she sometimes felt 
giddy, as if the room were ^oing round .os the old man poured 
out his childish prattle. 

As the autumn deepened into winter his weakness increased 
upon him. Then came a time when he no longer rose from his 
bed at all, and Norah had to nurse him like the sick clyld th.at 
he was. But he never lost bis hopefulness and buoyancy of 
spirit. Moreover, he had im disease, only a general break up of 
the great constitution he had ruined by so many excesses ;—and 
through it all the mirth and'glee of the boy, wliich made th(fsick¬ 
room of poor old Cardiff .fack a sweet and ple.isant place to go to. 
Myles and Jack sat with him sometimes, but chiefly it was Norah 
who, when the old man was laid on his sofa by the fire, brought 
her work and talked to him of heaven, and God’s goodness, and 
all holy things, so that the youthful mind of her patient was 
filled with all manner of pleasant visions. 

One night he had a bad dream. Norah heard him cry for help, 
and sprang from her bed, thinking of that other night, only a few 
months before, when she had battled with •the half-maddened 
old drunkard, now so strangely changed. His face was flushed, 
and a look of terror was in his eye. 

“ Norah,” he moaned, catching her hand, “ do not leave mo, 
dear Norah, not till I have gone to sleep again. I have had a 
dreadful dream. I think it must be real. See, Norah, I thought 
I broke Lucy’s heart, and killed my own mother with some 
disgrace that came upon mo. Norah, I did not cry, or siiy a 
single word. I only laughed. Think of it. I dreamed thal I • 
had ruined and killed my mother, my dear mother who loves me 
so. Why does she not come to sec me now I am ill and dying % 
And in my dream I saw Lucy. She was grown up, and she said 
to me : ‘I have loved you always, lArthur, in s])ite of your 
wicked selfishness, and your disgrace. I love you still. Let me, 
now that you have no friends left, be your friend still. Let me 
be your wife, Arthur, if by that I can rescue you from yourself. 
Take me, marry me, if you like, if only that can help to save 
you.’ Norah, I promised her that 1 would marry hw; and I 
only took her money and became worse than ever. It is all a 
dreadful dream. I try to forget it, but I cannot. 1 had letters 
from poor Lucy, such kind and loving letters, so full of dorgive- 
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ness, and I used them all to get more money out of her. 
Always more money ; always more wickedness. And one day 
another letter came. It told me that Lucy was dead, with a 
prayer for me ; and she sent me a last message that she would give 
me more tnoney; but I had taken ft all, taken it all, Norah. 
Could you believe it i And what do you thitik T did 1 I went 
away and got drunk. Oh ! what a dreadful dream. Why does 
not Lucy come to me i Oh, bring me Lucy, Norah.” 

■ The girl soothed him as much as she could, and presently he 
fell into a restless slumber. Some chord of his memory had 
been touched, and the spectres of the past were risen to torment 
him once more. 

lie died on Christmas Day—that' day when St. Peter leaves 
the gates open, so that all who die on the .blessed birthday may 
enter freely at the golden portals of heaven. He. was very weak 
in the morning, and his mind wsmdered strangely, but always 
within the narrow limits of his delusion. He was sailing a boat 
on the river; he was fishing with cousin Lucy; he was running 
races round the garden with her; he was flying a kite with Lucy, 
to help tie on the tail; he was telling her stories ; ho was 
siliging liymns with her. It was pitiful to hear the old man’s 
quavering-voice singing tremulously the old h)mins that were in 
fashion fifty years ago, and more, hymns of sadness and despon¬ 
dency—chiefly on the old Wesleyan pattern—or, at best, expres¬ 
sive of the vanity of this world, and the subdued happiness of 
the next—hymns with none of the unreal rapture which marks 
the ivodern utterances. Norah watched him as the hours of 
morning passed slowly away. There came a change about noon, 
a sudden and awful change, for, as if with a single stroke, the 
ofd man’s face was transformed. Yes, he was no longer a boy ; 
the trustful light of innocence and youth faded instantaneously 
from his eyes ; the sunshine left his face; his iorehead clouded 
over; his checks were wreathed with a thousand seams and 
wrinkles; what had been dimples showed like deep ])it3 of 
temptation ; his lips seemed to swell and grow purple; his chin 
drooped ; his nose swelled and reddened. Arthur Dimsdale was 
dead, and only Cardiff Jack remained. Norah, horror-struck, 
rushed to the bell. The man awoke and sat up in bed. As 
Jack’s footstep was heard on the stairs he broke into a soliloquy 
on the badness of the times. If we suppress all the ejaculations 
but the first, it is in deference to popular opinion, and in 
violence to our veneration for truth, because the speech was 
interlarded with oaths. 
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“ Damn you and smite you! ” he began. The girl shrank 
back appalled. “ Why am I lying here like a useless log when 
there’s work to be done, and money to be got for the asking— 
only for the asking ? Ho ! ho ! Put Cardiff Jack on the right 
scent, and trust to him to poll you through. Times bad, mate ? 
They never were anything but bad, to a poor liver-coloured 
pitiful area sneak like you. Times never are bad for Cardiff 
Jack. When he isn’t up to one dodge he is up to another. You 
make no bleeding error. Put me down on Newmarket Heath 
to-morrow, and see what PU bring you in the evening. Ask 
Poll. Poll knows what I»did at Epsom last week. General 
Duckett was there with six of his best boys; Liverpool Joe was 
there with his pardner; Flash Charley was there with his bank 
notes fluttering about like the leaves of the blessed trees, and 
Cardiff Jack was there. Ask Poll who did the best. Liverpool 
Joe’s in quod, he is, and his, pardner too. Bah!—what’s the 
thimble-trick ? Hanky-pankey’s no good; fortune-telling’s no 
good j as for nabbing a stray wipe—that was all General Duckett 
done—and one of his boys caught in the very act, with the wipe 
in his hand .and the pocket-book in his blessed little pocket, and 
as good as twenty pounds a year lost to the poor old General for 
ever, because the yo<ing ’un ’ll be sent to a Reformatory. And 
Fhush Charley ducked for a welsher, and might have been killed 
only that the bobbles interfered. 'That’s a good day’s work for 
them all, ain’t it ? Ask Poll what I did. Ask her, I tell 
you. Lord I how neat and quiet I turned out, and how the 
bets came in—and how I pocketed the swag in the little tent, 
and how we bolted. Poll and me, and changed our rig, so that 
the devil himself wouldn’t knoiv his own again. Here’s luck, 
boys ! Drink to the health of Cardiff Jack. Cardiff Jack’s the. 
King. He’s the Prince of begging-letter writers. He’s the flash 
boy of all the gentlemen of the road. If you w.ant a plant, come 
to Cardiff Jack, and pay him, and he’ll put you up to it. Come 
to . . . come to”. ... Here he ^jaused and trembled and 
turned white, when he saw Jack come into the ipom. 

“I know you,” he said. “ Why do you come here ? Let me 
go. Let me get up and go away, I say. Why am I kept prisoner 
. . . prisoner ? What am 1 a prisoner for t No one saw me 
do it. I won’t confess. Stay,” he looked round .the room 
bewildered. “ There’s nobody here except you, and you’re dead, 
because I murdered you long ago when you were a little boy, a 
pretty little devil of a little boy j and this girl here, she’s nobody. 
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She’s always here, I think., I will confess that I drowned you 
—no one knows anything. Go tell them all if you like. There’s 
no proof. Cardiff Jack’s iny name, tell them. Bring the bobbies 
—take me to the Beak. Proye it—if you can. Prove it! Prove 
it! Prove it! ” Ilia voice rose to a shriek as he fell back 
exhausted. 

“ O Jack ! ” murmured Norah. “ What are we to do 1 ” 

“Nothing. Nothing can be done. The end is very near, 
Norah.” 

She threw herself by the bedside, and pr.aycd aloud. 

“Where is the body? llo ! ho ! Down at the bottom of the 
deep, deep sea. Look for it there. Where are the eyes who 
sawune do it ? Bring them here.” 

“They are here,” said Jack, bending over him. “ They are 
here. Look in them. Do you remember the eyes that looked in 
yours for a gleam of pity and found none ? ” 

“ Ay . . . ” he moaned. “ They are the eyes. I know them; 
I remember them.” 

“ You are dying. You will bo with God in a very short time. 
I forgive you : ask God to forgive you too.” 

He put his hands out before him in a wild and piteous way, 
and his eyes stared vacantly as he listened to th.e words that 
seemed to come to him from the grave, the bonnd'le.ss grave of 
the ocean where he thought the murdered boy w.as lying. 
“ What am I to do ? Where am I to go ? They are all before 
me. My mother is here—and Lucy—Lucy.” 

“ They have all forgiven you . . . indeed, indeed, they have,” 
said Norah. “ Only ask God to forgive yon.” 

He shook his head. He seemed half to understand. “ No 
use,” he said, “ no use ;—ah ! ” and fell back as if smitten with 
some sudden blow. 

They thought he was dead. But it w.as not so. The jmlse 
beat feebly, and the bre.athing came slow!)', and an hour passed 
by. As they watched, the lines faded out of the face .again, and 
he became, save for the closed eyes, a boy once more. 

“ It is always so,” said Jack. “ He will die peacefully, and you 
will see him again with his childish smile.” 

But he awoke ag.ain. And C.ardiff Jack w.'w gone for ever. 
“ Norah,” Arthur murmured, “ I am dying. Dear Norah, I have 
been a terrible trouble to you. Jack, we shall never sail our 
boat together, now. I thought it would be hard to die so young. 
But it isn’t, Norah, it isn’t. I am going to God. There I shall 
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find my consin Lucy. Yon told me, I remember, that I should 
meet her there. Something has gone wrong with me, and I do 
not recollect when she died, or how I came here. But never mind 
that now. Norah . . . will it hurt to die ? ” 

“ No, dear Arthur. No. • Only say your prayers first. Say 
what I told you.” 

“ Yes, Norah. Qod, forgive me all the sins I remember, and 
all the sins I have forgotten, for the sake of Jesus." Then his 
head dropped back. “ Kiss me, Norah,” he said. “ I don’t 
kuuw how you came to me; but I love you, almost as well as 
cousin Lucy. Kiss me, dear. ... It isn’t hard to die . . . 
not hard at all . . . and . . . and” ... he lifted his head 
. . . “ cousin Lucy—dear Lucy, wait one moment and I will go 
with you, too, to play in the garden.” They were the last words 
of Cardiff Jack! 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

When Bastable went away, Paul Bayliss took to his' bed and 
stayed there. The tumult of his mind made his limbs weary and 
his eyes heavy. He dragged himself to his bedroom, laid himself 
with a sigh on the bed, and presently fell inte a sleep of uncon¬ 
sciousness, that was not sleep, but nervous exhaustion. When 
he awoke it was twelve o’clock and his head was on fire. He 
moaned in his pain j he rolled himself from side to side in an 
agony of expectation, that was worse than any bodily pain. 
Twelve o’clock. It was time that Armstrong should come. Tyvelve 
o’clock 1 Why—even now they might be coming with a warrant 
to arrest him. But no. Bastable would hold his tongue for his 
own sake. Even now, though, without Bastable’s evidence they 
might on suspicion summon him before a magistrate, and so dis¬ 
grace him for ever. It was impossible to rest still with such a 
thought. He threw the covering from him, and sprang upon the 
floor. He stood there ; he heard voices outside, and a trampling 
of feet in the passage below. Could it be the constables with the 
warrant? His teeth chattered, his helpless hands hung at flis 
side, his forehead was wet with the sweat of terror, his pale cheeks 
grew whiter than the pallor of death, and as his limbs huddled 
together he fell senseless upon the floor. 

But it was no officer with a warrant; it was only Ja'ck Arm¬ 
strong himself brought to the rich man’s room by his footman. 
The man knocked. As no answer came, he knocked again, and 
yet a third time. Then he opened the door, and timidly peeped 
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in. Hia master lay in a heap by the bedside, and from his fore 
head was oozing the thick red blood. The servant called Arm 
strong, and without a word the two raised the heavy man froju 
the floor and laid him on the bed. Jack brought water and washed 
his forehead. * 

“ He has had a fit,” ho said. “Don’t make a fuss, don’t tell Miss 
Ella. See, he knocked his head against this corner, and cut himself. 
But that is nothing. You had better fetch a doctor, quietly.” 

“No, no doctor,” murmured Bayliss, who opened his eyes and 
roused himself with a great effort. “ No doctor—not yet. Is 
that you, Armstrong ? Go aw.ay, James, and keep a quiet tongue. 
Where am I ? Ah! I remember. Did I fall out of bed t ” 

“ t)on’t talk, Mr. Bayliss,” said Jack. “ You have had a faint¬ 
ness.” 

“ Give me some water. So—I am better already. Lift my head 
higher—another pillow. That is right. Now I can t.ilk. Sit down, 
Armstrong, and let us talk—let us talk—not talk 1 —why, what 
do I want you to come here for 1 ” He spoke hurriedly, and looked 
about the room, the coiling, everywhere, excej)t in Jack’s face. 

The servant went out and shut the door. Then Paul Bayliss 
began again—“ Jack, do you know what day this is 1 It is the day 
before Christmas. “No—I am not wandering : my mind is clear; 
and I’m not going to talk a lot of blessed rubbish about the hapi)y 
Christmas season, because that’s humbug. It’s a time when the 
hands get drunk, that’s what it is, and a beast of a time, too. 
But—oh ! Jack, I am very ill—I am so ill that I cannot be worse. 
I amrfiying. Jack, I am dying.” 

“ Nonsense, Mr. Bayliss. You will very soon get over this.” 

^ “ Never—never ! What was I going to say ? ” 

“ You were talking about Christmas, Mr. Bayliss. Will you 
have a little more water 1 ” 

The penitent sinner felt his brain wandering a little, but he 
made a mighty effort and recovered himself. “ It’s the fit, and 
—and—everything. Wkat was I going to say to you t I re- 
xqpmber. 'lo-uight will be Christmas Eve. A week after this 
night, three and twenty years ago. Jack Armstrong, your father 
died. He was drinking with me in the evening ; he went away 
and drank more. Then .... you know the rest. I am not 
guilty of his death. Jack.” 

“ He left a single field, Mr. Bayliss, the last remnant of the 
Armstrong estate.” 

“ Last night. Jack, I saw him again. He was sitting where yon 
are. He-^ooked the same as he did in life, and he reproached me. 
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And to-uight he will come again, I know he will come again and 
look at me as he did last night. And what am I to say to him % ” 

“If I thought he would come,” said Jack irreverently, “I 
would sit up with you, in order to ask him one question. I should 
ask him how you got the titlS-deeds of his estate.” 

This was hardly the way to meet the tragedy of the situation, 
but Jack was in an angry mood. He was certain that Bayliss had 
forged the deed; and he knew that Bastable had been with him; 
also it was ag.ainst the lawyer’s advice that he acceded to Paul’s" 
letter, and came to see him at all. But Bayliss had worked him¬ 
self into such an agony of terrt)r, that he thought nothing of Jack’s 
tone, and went on with the uneven current of his own ideas. 

“ I know he will come again to-night. And he was right. Jack, 
he was right. I feel it now—now that I am dying. He was 
quite right. The son of my old partner, the man to whom I 
owed my start in life, made with borrowed money. I ought to 
have offered you what you asked. Yes, Jack, now that I am ill 
—and I think that I shall never get better, I have sent for you 
to offer you a partnership in the great house of Bayliss, ironmaster 
—not Bayliss and Company. Plain Paul Bayliss. For your sake, 
my boy, we will make it Bayliss and Armstrong.” 

“ Mr. Bayliss, I want my own.” 

“ It isn’t a mere p.artnership in the profits of your own discovery, 
Jack, son of my oldest and best friend, that I offer. It is a full 
half partnership in the great works of Bayliss, ironmaster. That 
is due to you; I don’t grudge anything, Jack, to the son of my 
old partner. Share and share alike it shall be. What I n*ake, 
you shall divide.” 

“ Mr. Bayliss, I want my own.” 

“ When you came to me with that Irish fellow, what did I do^ 

I took you in witlrout a premium. I told them to teach you all 
there was to be learned. I made a man of you. All you know 
you have learned from me—all you ever taught yourself was in 
my works. Confess, Jack, is it not so 

“ Mr. Bayliss, I want my own.” 

“ It will be something to-night, when your poor dead father 
comes to my bedside, to say to him, ‘Johnny, I have done what 
I could. I taught your boy; I gave employment to the man who 
brought him up: and now, when the boy has become a maof and has 
learned all he can learn, I make liim my partner—^half and half— 
and I leave him to manage the business.’ That will-be something 
to say. That will lay the unquiet spirit of Johnny Armstrong.” 

Jack Armstrong was startled. Was the man shamn^iug 1 It 
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would have seemed so, but for the frightful change that twenty^ 
four hours had brought about. The full bright eye rolling about 
in wildness, with the red and heavy eyelids, the flabby cheeks, 
the fit that he had witnessed, all told Jack that the man was not 
shamming. Anything but shammifig; and the young man’s heart 
was touched at the sight of his misery. “You forget, Mr. Bayliss,” 
he said, with the confusion that generally seizes virtue when her 
enemy meets her in some unexpected manner, “ you forget that 
wo have copied your deeds of conveyance, and stopped them at the 
Bank. Tiie man Bastable has returned. You have seen him.” 

“ Ay, ay; all that is nothing. Bastable bo damned ! It de¬ 
pends on you. Jack—on you. Take my offer—take it. If I live 
yoif will be master, if I die you will not repent having smoothed 
the last hours of a dying man—perhaps a sinful man.” 

The young man was silent. What could he say ? He came 
there full of the most uncoraproijaising resolutions. lie was not 
to be coaxed or wheedled; he was not to sacrifice one single point 
of his claim.s. And yet here was the man who had done him this 
wrong, the man whom he had considered the most masterful of 
all men, lying prostrate and helpless at his feet, craving as a boon 
everything, save the exposure and disgrace that he was fearing. 

“Jack Armstrong,” continued Bayliss, “don’t be cruel ami 
vindictive. As for your father, he alw.ays forgave his enemies. 
If you kicked him, he would kick you back and think no more 
of it. If I refused you a partnership, you have brought me to 
tlie brink of death, and ought to bo satisfied. Take it now, and 
let be friends.” 

“ But that docs not give me what I demand,” said Jack. “ I 
want my estate.” 

“ Is that all 1 Take the estate; take every rod of land in my 
possession that Johnny Armstrong once owned. It will only be 
part of the partnership.” 

Jack began to waver. Why should he be hard upon this poor 
frightened creature, brought to bay in a corner, and anxious only 
to make termr ? “ Tell me about that conveyance,” he said. 

“ What conveyance 1 I know nothing about any conveyatice.” 

“ Then I know nothing about any partnership. Listen, hfr. 
Bayliss. I came here resolved to fight you, whatever might 
happen..! You offer terms. But that will not do. Before I think 
of terms I must know the truth; Tell me all the truth.” 

Paul Bayliss turned his face from him, and hid it with the 
pillow “ The truth—the truth. If I tell yon the truth. What 
if I do not ?" 
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“ Then we will prove it, Mr. Bayliss. The deed on which you 
raised the money is a forgery. We will prove it with you, not 
in the witness-box, but in the dock. King of Esbrough you 
called yourself two days ago ; the meanest creature in the town 
will pity you when we have Soncluded our case.” 

“ I can die,” be moaned, in the recesses of the feathers. “ I 
can die. It is easy to stop it all with a pistol.” 

“ No; you only perpetuate your disgrace, because we proceed 
all the same, and your n.ame will suffer instead of yourself.” 

“ Jack Armstrong, you are young; you are strong; you are 
clever; you are fortunate.” ’He sat up in bed now, and clutched 
the other by the wrist. “ You think that nothing will ever niako 
you commit a dishonourable thing. Wait, lad, wait. When you 
liave been toiling for twenty years in vain; when every day 
j)lungcd you deeper in the mire; and when, after all your troubles, 
a way of safety shows, with we’alth and honour beyond, don’t 
think that you, more than other people, will avoid the temptation. 
God ! how poor I was. God ! how 1 dreaded to go home when 
my wife sat waiting to nag and gird at me, and my sister to ask 
me what I had done with all her money—seven hundred pounds 
it wfis—and no one to welcome me except my little girl, my deal- 
little Ella. Did I stick at doing what I dief? No, Jack, no ; 
and if it were to be done again, I would do it over again. That 
deed, which I forged—yes, forged ; there’s nobody hero to take 
the words down—forged. Jack Armstrong, is the word—that 
deed—give me a little more water. My head is clear .again .after 
the fit, and I know what I am saying. That deed started the 
great Esbrough works ; on the strength of that deed I took the 
ilavendale mines; on the strength of that deed I made Perryraoijt 
wake up and work the vein on his ow'ii property ; on that deed 
rests the fortunes of all this great place. Where there were fields 
then, there are ternaces and villas ; where there were piiupers are 
wealthy families. Where there was misery, is comfort. What 
did it 1 That deed did it. Who forged* the deed 1 I, Paul Bay¬ 
liss, I forged the deed—with this right hand.” The confession 
seemed to relieve him, and his voice grew firmer and steadier. 

“ But that deed destroyed my fortune while it made yours.” 

“Youknew nothing. Now I offer you a half of what I am 
making out of that desperate venture.” 

“ Mr. Bayliss, you ask me to Compound a felony.” 

“ I do nothing of the sort,” replied the casuist eagerly. “ All 
I say is this: Bring me the copy you have made of the’deed j 
remove the prohibition on Stewart at the Bank; forget^ill I have_ 
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said, and you shall not only be partner, but also sole manager of 
the great Esbrough Works. I will retire ; I am growing old. 
I shall leave everything to you. Refuse, and you can go your 
own way. You will not be able to prove your case : Bastable 
and I Clin square it. There is nhbody else to help you; and 
though you bring discomfort and stisincion upon me, and create 
a scandal that will cling for the rest of ray days, you will be left 
alone in the world.” All this seemed very true, and Jack wavered. 

I have told you all. Jack Armstrong, because I know you to 
be a man of honour. You will not go away to Clifton and tell 
him what I have confessed to you. ' You will not act upon words, 
wrpng from me on a bed of sickness. No one will know, no one 
except you and me. And as for Bastable, if he dares to speak, 
I will bring him up for defamation, by Gad ! for I shall destroy 
the infernal deed at once.” The stunning effect of the fit was 
gone off by this time, and the‘man, though weak in body, was 
clear and bright in mind. “ They all know,” he went on, “ how 
fond I have been of you. There was that speech I made the 
liands after Norah Cuolahan saved you from them. . . . You 
have been often at my house. ... I am a friend of Mr. Fortes- 
cue’s. . . . You have walked about with my daughter. ... No 
one can say but fvliat I’ve treated you as my own son. There 
will be nothing strange. Bayliss and Armstrong; it used to be 
Armstrong and Bayliss, in the old days. . . . We will even 
make it Armstrong and Bayliss again.” 

“ No . . . no ” . . . said Jack, touched by this concession 
moir; than by any other. 

“And . . . and . . . one thing more. Jack. I’ve kept it for 
.the last, my boy. -.I’ve got a daughter. What you do to me, 
you do to her. If you disgrace me, you disgrace her. Think 
of the pdeasant evenings you have spent, Norah Cuolahan and 
you, with her, made pleasant by her. She has been brought up 
in innocence of all this.” 

Then there was silence. At last Jack spoke again : “ I accept, 
Mr. Bayliss. ' You shall, with as little delay as possible, sign a 
deed of partnership. I will take all the business that comes from 
the Esbrough estate—properly my estate ; you shall have all that 
comes from the Ravendale fanned estates; and I shall be the 
manager of all. Do you accept ? ” 

“ I accept. Jack; I accept.” 

“ Do not think that I want to press you. You will give me 
the bfenefit of your experience; you will gradually come less often 
, to the w^rks.” 
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" Wliatsecurity canlgiveyou, Jack, that I will keep my promise?” 

“ None,” said Armstrong loftily. “ I want nothing but your 
word.” 

“ You shall have it,” returned Baylis.s. “ If you will give me, 
first, the assurance of youif forgiveness.” 

Jack, with some hesitation, and much blushing, gave him his 
hand. It was a strange and a wonderful thing, after looking on 
this man for so long as a Colossus of strength, to find that he was 
after all only an idol whose feet are of clay. 

“ If you want the deeds,” he said sheepishly, “ I will bring 
them to you, copy jind original as well. Write me a note for the 
manager of the Bank. Clifton will get the prohibition removed 
at once. It is now half-past twelve. Try and sleep if you can.” 

“ Promise me again that not a word of this shall pass your lips. 
I know your honour. Mr. Fortescue has told me that he made 
you, above all, a truthful boy. * Promise me.” 

“I promise, Mr. Bayliss. Not one word shall pass my lips, 
or the lips of Clifton.” 

He left him. And when he left the heart of the man was up¬ 
lifted. He thought nothing of the shame and disgrace of his 
confession—that w.as like a bitter jull that had to be swallowed 
and Tvas now done—it was characteristic of him that the fact of 
other men, counting Bastable, knowing that he was a forger and 
a common cheat, oppressed him with no trouble at all. Two 
would not speak, and the third was powerles.s. He was safe— 
that was all; for twelve long years there had been weighing upon 
him, sometimes with a might almost too heavy to boar, the^anger 
that he was in. It was well to argue as he did that there was 
no danger. He knew there was peril in every hour, peril at e^ery 
turn that Armstrong might take, peril from every man who hadf 
known his father. And yet, though he had long intended to remove 
the deeds from the custody of the Bank, deeds as damnatory should 
they be discovered as any clause in the Creed of St. Athanasius, 
he had never done so. For the resolution to do so had been 
generally taken in the dead of night, when the conscience is most 
reproachful, and had been forgotten in the sunshine of the day, 
when the man is strongest and his nerves the least shaky. 

Now it was all over. There would be no more trembling at 
shadows ; no more dread of an awful future ; no m>re horrible 
anticipations of collapse and shameful exposure ; no more dreams 
of ten years long, to be spent in a narrow white-washed cell. He 
thought over this and was thankful. His head was still a little 
confused with his fall, and with the horror of the i]ieht he bad 
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passed; but he fell back on the pillow and slept the sleep of the 
righteous, or at least of the forgiyen. Three hours later Jack 
returned, bearing with him the precious documents. Mr. Ikyliss 
was still sleeping. His face had not upon it the sweet boyish- 
innocence that might be boasted by' poor dying Cardiff Jack; 
you see he had nut gone so far in wickedness, and, therefore, the 
reaction was not so strong ; but there shone from his countenance 
a wonderful serenity, which bespoke the peace of the inner man. 
Annstrong laughed to himself when he saw it. Thou he gently 
roused the sleeper. 

. “ I have brought you the deeds, Mf. Bayliss.” 

He awoke in a moment and clutched them eagerly. Yes, they 
were ail there, and among them the.. . the fictitious deed, written 
in his own handwriting, attesting signatures and all, and the copy 
taken by Mr. Clifton the lawyer. These two he selected from 
the rest, and, sitting up in bed,'tore into the smallest shreds. 
“ You are sure. Jack,” he whispered, “ you are sure. . . you swear 
to me that there are no other copies 1 ” 

“ I am quite sure that there are no other copies.”' 

“ Put them all into the fire for me—sta}', no, I will burn them 
myself. . . . Jack, I feel better iilrcady. Toll all the world, if 
you like, that we ire partners from the New Year; you the 
working partner, I the sleeping. You shall find that I keep my 
word. Some men. Jack Armstrong, might round on you, and 

now that all proofs are destroyed ”- 

“ All proofs are not destroyed.”—“ Eh 1 eh 1 How ? ” 

“ At,least, we could get the affidavits of Stewart the Bank 
manager, and of Clifton—and myself—and Bastable. There, 
Mr. Bayliss, don’t be alarmed, we shall have no need of affidavits.” 

“ Not the least, not the least,” he replied briskly. “ And now. 
Jack, hear me : I feel better alresvdy. 1 will get up and eat 
something. My dear boy, my dear boy, I am hajjpier at this 
moment than ever I have been before. To think that this heap 
of paper before me, which gave me such a devil of a bit of trouble, 

was the real means of working your fortune ”- 

“ As well as your own, Mr. Bayliss.” 

“ As well as my own,” he rejoined cheerfully. “ Wliy, without 
it, where should we have been ? Where would Esbrough be, 
now ? Where would you be ? My dear Jack, son of my best 
friend, poor Johnny Armstrong, it was a Pko'Vidential act, quite 
Providential. It has made us all rich. Lord 1 Lord I as the poet 
says, this deed blessed him that borrowed, as well as the other man 
who lent, ^ud yet. Jack, the world would find fault with us.” 
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“ With you.” 

“ With me. So be it. Between ourselves, Jack, I think that 
the world would call it ugly names. All the same, if the world 
saw its way to making a fortune by imitating a deed, and never 
get punished for it, the world would go and do it. Never doubt 
that.” He was a little light-headed, and talked fast. 

“ I do not, sir,” said Jack, rather sadly. 

“ To-morrow is Christmas Day. Let me see yo>i the day afte^. 
You shall send Clifton to draw our deeds of partnership. Now, 
Jack, one stipulation, if I may make it. Your own terms, but 
not Clifton’s. Good-bye, dly dear, dear boy. I feel as if I was 
your second father.” 

Jack left him. Immediately he was gone Paul Bayliss got out 
of bed. His legs were still shaky after his fall, and his head, 
queer, but it was with something like youthful vigour that he 
performed, humming a cheerful air, a fandango or pas seid before 
his cheval glass. A long night shirt reaching to the ankles, 
and somewhat plentifully besprinkled with blood about the 
shoulder: a face still pale, a forehead with an open wound upon 
it. Knees that trembled exceedingly, and fingers that refused 
to crack in time with the melody, though they went through the 
motion of cracking—these things lent to the dance a grace and 
charm quite peculiar. “ Paul,” the dancer exclaimed in a rapture, 
falling back exhausted on the bed, “ you are a free man at last. 
But you’ve had a narrow escape, old boy; and what with yo\ir 
cursed fit, and your almighty funk, it’s just as well you had a 
boy instead of a man to deal with. Why, even that rascal* Bas- 
table would have made better terms. He might have taken all 
the past, and he has taken only half the future.’’ . 

It so liai)pened that James the footman, anxious about his 
ni.aster’s welfare,, was hovering about the passage outside the 
bedroom door. Hearing a noise within, he rapped. Receiving 
no answer, he opened the door softly. To his amazement, Jlr. 
Bayliss, before the cheval glass and in hlh night shirt, was dancing 
an elephantine break-down. James closed the dhor noiselessly. 
Then he crept downstairs to the kitchen with awe-Struck counte¬ 
nance, and sank breathless into a chair. 

“ Soosan,” he said, “ a gla.ss of beer if you can, and quick, I 
feel that low. I’ve seen a dreadful sight!" They br^ftght him 
the consoler. '• Master,” he said, “ have gone off his chump— 
that’s all,” he added, with the calmness of de.spair‘; “that’s all; 
—off his chuinj). Don’t ask mo more. We shall all of us lose 
our situations,” 
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In the midst of the consternation caused by this announcement 
the master’s bell rang. 

“ No,” said James, “not if I know it—not alone.” 

“ Why,” said the under-gardener,,a youth of seventeen, but of 
robust hahit, “ you aren’t afraid, James, sure ?” 

“Not alone,” said James. 

“ Then I’ll go with you,” said the boy, arming himself with the 
poker, which he dropped down his back, in readiness. Mr. Bayliss 
was dressing, and whistling at the same time in a cheerful manner. 

“James . . . you did not tell Miss Ella about my accident ?” 

“ No, sir,” said James, listening for the following steps of the 
assistant-gardener,- who was making ready with the poker. “ No, 
sir. Mr. Armstrong told me not, sir.” 

“ Mr. Armstrong was quite right. Now ask Miss Ella to give 
me an early dinner, anything, and as soon as the cook can send 
it up. I feel better, James, but 1‘haven’t eaten anything to-day, 
and I am hungry. Tol de rol loh And, James . . . James 
... to] de rol lol . . . tell the butler that I think I shall be 
better without port to-day. Let him give me a bottle of Piper. 
T^fes-sec, James; he may .also send up a pint of Roederer for 
Miss Ella, 'rold^rollol.” 

At dinner he was full of t,alk—talked, indeed, too fast—.and 
was kind and .affectionate to Ella. After dinner came the Chri.st- 
mas waits. ife listened with a religious rapture, which his 
daughter had never before noticed in him, while the boys and 
men chanted their noels .and their hymns. 

“ A season of loving-kindness, Ella,” he said. “ ‘ God rest 
you, merry gentlemen, let nothing yon dismay, . . . nothing you 
dismay ’. . . Good tidings indeed, .and worthy of Christmas eve. 
A time of general rejoicing. I wish I felt strong enough for a 
bottle of port. Send out the waits something to drink, and some 
money, my dear. ‘ God rest you, merry gentlemen, let nothing 
you dismay.’ What a beautiful time Christmas is ! I feel, Ella, 
as if I never properly appreciated Christmas before. A time of 
great thankfurness. I shall go to church to-morrow, my dear, 
and I think I shall stay sacrament. I believe they h.ave it on 
Christmas day. ‘ God rest you, merry gentlemen, let nothing 
you dismpy.’ ” 

CHAPTER XXV. 

“ CniLDREN,” said Myles, “ half our time is made up of forgivin ’ 
little wrongs. Why not forgive the big ones as well ? I knew 
ihe old diivs—no one better. He was a 
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good-Iiearted fellow, and just because be was so poor, be lost bis 
courage. There’s iiotbing tries a man like misery, except ricbes. 
Paul Bayliss has bad botli. He was first poor and then rich. 
Let Jack take bis own .again, even if it is not in the way that 
he would best like. It isn’t like a good honest figlft at the fair, 
where a man or two is kilt and it’s all over. This is a different 
kind of fight, and I don’t understand it. But that’s the girl, the 
purty creature, Norah ; you couldn’t turn against the blue-e^ed 
beauty that’s so often put her arms round your neck and kissed 
you so beautiful.” 

“ No, father,” said Norah, “ I forgot Ella. I w.as thinking, 
only about Jack and wha,t he should do. Only, if there,was no 
Ella, I should have liked Jack to step into his own, and for all 
the world to know that he was come to his own again.” 

“ Let things be thus,” said Myles. “And now, children both, 
we must forget that we know anything against Paul Bayliss at all, 
at all. Whatever ho says or does, Norah, never let him know 
that Jack has told us a single word. I’ve known men trade in a 
secret. I’ve known them sell their silence a hundred times over. 
Our Cardiff Jack—poor fellow 1—once lived a couple of years on 
a secret, till the man it belonged to could bear it no longer,*and 
blew out his own brains to get quit. Let us hold our tongues. 
And now, Norah, ahuinah, sing us a Christmas hymn before we 
have our tea.” 

In the evening Jack went to see Clifton, while Myles sat 
reading the Bible. This evening he found himself among the 
minor prophets, and read on, chapter after chapter, sii a fine 
frame of religious bewilderment. “ ”Tis a blessed thing, Norah,” 
he said, looking up, “ being a Prodesdan. If I’d been a Catjiol^c 
I should never have opened the book at all; and it’s great readin’, 
if you only knew what it meant.” 

“ Wh.at book are you reading, father ? ” 

“ Sure it’s the Bible, asthoro. Listen now, ‘ Woe unto you, 
Moab 1 ’ Who was Moab, I wondher*? They were a terrible pair, 
Norah darlin’, they two—Moab and Edom.” 

“ Let me find you a jdace you will like better, dc.ar father.” 

“No, thank you, my dear,” he returned. “ I like it all alike ; 
and I think I’ve read enough for one day.” Here there was a 
knock !it the door. It was Keziah Bastable, brcathles^nd excited. 
Norah went out to see her. 

“ Miss Norah, let me speak to yon a moment. Come here— 
to the door. 0 Miss Norah 1 ” she whispered, “ Jenny’s going • 
on like a mad woman. She’s got a knife, and she swears she will 
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have Jack Armstrong’s blood, and she’s waiting on the door-steps 
for him, because she saw him go out. What shall I do, Miss 
Norah?” Norah hesitated. “ She says she’ll kill him, and I can’t 
keep her quiet.” 

“ I will gb over,” said Norah, after a moment. 

■“ You can’t go, ray dear young lady. When Jenny’s took too 
much, Jenny’s more rainpagious than words can tell. I can manage 
her most times, but I can’t manage her then. No one can.” 

“ I am not afraid of her,” said Norah, drawing herself up. “ Do 
you think she will kill me I" The tall young Irish girl, fearless, 
■ and as strong as if she had been brongut up in the wilds of Con¬ 
nemara looked down in the face of her visitor with flashing eyes. 

“I think you are afraid of nothing, Miss Norah,” said Mrs. 
Bastable. “ Stay, there’s one thing—I’ve told you most things, 
but I haven’t told you all. If the worst comes to the worst, tell 
her that ...” here she dropped her voice to a whisper, “ And 
that you know it.” 

Norah heard and flashed ; then a look of proud contempt fell 
upon her cheeks. “ And she dared . . . she dared ...” 

“ Jack didn’t know, my dear.” 

Norah crossed the road. Mrs. Bastable went to find Myles. 
“ Come out, Mr. Cuo'lahan,” she said. “ Come out and watch, or 
there may be mischief. Yom: daughter’s gone to see Mrs. Merrion.” 

“ Norah gone to . . . ” 

“ Yes, and you must come too, or there may be murder done. 
Come quietly.” 

The front door at Laburnum Cottage was wide open, and they 
stole softly together up the steps, and stood outside the doors of 
Mrs„ Merrion’s drawing-room, where they heard the voices of Norah 
and the fair chatelaine—the one firm, clear, and steady ; the other 
rising and falling like the unquiet breeze of a wild October day. 
Mrs. Merrion was standing on the highest door-step, looking down 
the road for the figure of the m.an she proposed to kill. The winter 
wind blew her long yellow tresses from her head, and as it was 
impossible in the moonlight to be sure that they were dyed, they 
streamed behind her like the golden locks of Velleda. Her atti¬ 
tude of eager expectation, resolute, unstudied, was that of a cat 
waiting patiently her opportunity to spring: her right hand held 
a long shar^ knife, half concealed by the folds of her dress : her 
arms were bare : she wore a low dress, showing the white shoulders 
of which she was so proud. With the excitement of her wrath 
there had come back to her something of the brightness of her 
yoqth, and, Jigerish as was her attitude, no one in Esbrough had 
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ever seen her bo beantifnl as in this hour of anticipated revenge. 
Even in the days of nursery-governesshood, and sweet maidenly 
loveliness, Jenny was not so graceful, so bright-eyed, so lovely as 
on this Christmas evening, long after her beauty had been worn 
by the winters. Suddenly she saw, standing before her—Norah. 
The girl, sensible of the danger she might encounter at the hands 
of a woman half mad with jealousy, did not assume the attitude 
dear to the imagination of strong-minded ladies who make speeches, 
and, impelled by a natural admiration of qualities not possessed 
by themselves, love to picture gentle womanhood clothed in her 
own meekness and innoc«ncy. Far from it. Norah was quite 
prepared, even for an assault, and she was not afraid of it. As 
she stood before the yellow-haired fury, her hands were Tree for 
action, and her eyes ready to catch the exigencies of the situation. 
She was, to begin with, in case the fury should assail her, a good 
head taller than her antagonjst, and she had the strength of ten 
Jennys. 

“ What do you want here 1 ” cried Mrs. Merrion, insstinctively 
hiding the knife. “ Why do you come to me ? Have you not done 
mischief enough to me ? I hate you. I hate you for your pre¬ 
tended goodne.s.s. ... I hate you for taking Jack away from fte.” 

“It is cold in the open air,” said NorSi calmly; “shall we 
talk inside ? ” 

She passed by her, regardle.ss of her hot breath and flaming 
eyes. Mrs. Merrion followed her without a word. Keziah and 
Myles planted themselves outside the door and listened, waiting 
for any sounds of violence. But there were none. , 

“ You want to say something about Jack,” Mrs. Merrion began. 
“ Very well, say it, if you jdease, and go.” She threw herself 
into a chair, and assumed the attitude of a listener. She'waS 
.•ish.amed of the knife in her hand, too, and wanted to hide it. 
“Go on. Countess of Connaught,” she sneered. “Countess of 
Connaught ? Kitchen-maid of Connaught. If I’d known you 
were coming, I’d have got out the Ij'ish whisky. Take a chair, 
if you like, and go on.” This was very fine, but it had the dis¬ 
advantage of being vulgar, and therefore out of place. The best 
things are sometimes thrown away by this kind of carelessness. 

“ I am going pn, Mrs. Merrion,” Norah replied. “ First, had 
you not better put down that knife 1 It is dangerot*fc” 

Oblivious for the moment that it was a knife she had in her 
hand, Mrs. Sferrion was fanning herself with .the edge. She 
threw it on the floor impatiently. Norah did not take a chair. 
She stood. This gave her an advantage over, the enemy. Her 
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face was calm and her eyes grave. There was a look of resolution 
in them which daunted Mrs. Merriou. 

“I am come to finish your threats against Mr. Armstrong. 
You have certain letters of his.’'—“ Hundreds.” 

“ You wili give them all to me, at otice.”—“ Will I?” 

“And you will leave this place altogether, in two days.”— 
“ Shall I ? ” 

“ I am come here on purpose to tell you this. I should have 
come to-morrow, but I heard you were threatening wild things, 
80 I came to-night.” 

“ Jack is afraid to come, actually avraid to come, and so he 
sends ^iis last new sweetheart.” 

“ Will you please give me the letters 1 ” 

“ No, I will not.” Mrs. Merrion sprang to her feet. “ I will 
not. How dare you ask for Jack’s letters i Give you the letters ? 
'They shall be read in open court. AU the world shall know ”- 

“ Who and what Mrs. Merrion is.” 

Adelaide, or Jenny, turned pale for a moment. 

“ I know everything.” 

“ Leave the room ! ” said Mrs. Merrion, with dignity; “ leave 
my house! ” 

“ Shall I show you'that I know what and who you are ? Listen. 
You were a nursery-governess ; by name, Susan Jane. You loft 
off being nursery-governess—but I will not tell you why. You 
never were married to any General Merrion at all; but I will 
spare myself and you the rest of your story, unless you force me.” 

“ I will not give up Jack’s letters. I will die first” 

“ Then to-morrow all the towii will know your history, and if 
you bring an action against him, you shall have to tell, yourself, 
in open court, what that history is. You know best how you 
will stand that ordeal. Give me the letters and leave this place. 
Perhaps in the next town you go to no one will know it” 

Norah stopped, because there was no need of more. It was 
an easy victory. Mrs Merrion collapsed suddenly. Then, as 
unable to control her tears as her wrath, answered with a pas¬ 
sionate fit of crying—“ Oh ! I love him,” she lamented, “ I love 
him. You don’t understand how I love him. Jack, with his 
brown hair, and his bonny eyes, and his sweet voice—oh ! Jack, 
Jack, I wiSm I had- died before I met you. Why was I born ? 
What have I done ? I was so happy before you came.” 

“ Where are the letters 1 ” Norah asked csdmly, with no anger 
or irritation in her voice, but only that cold resolution which 
subdued he.- rival.' 
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Jenny pointed to the davenport, and fell in a heap on the 
floor, weeping and sobbing. Norah opened it. There was a 
bundle of letters so thick that her heart sank w'ithin her. They 
were tied up and superscribed, “ All Jack’s letters.” 

“ Norah, leave me one,” (Bried the woman. But Norah would 
leave none at all. She put the whole bundle together in her 
pocket. 

“ Come, Mrs. Merrion,” she said kindly, “ you will forget all 
this trouble, and you could never have married him.” 

Mrs. Merrion rose slowly. She wiped her eyes, composed her 
face, and closed the desk. I want 110 pity,” she said. “You 
have forced me to give up the letters. I shall leave this miser¬ 
able town. Tell Jack that* he will never see me again. 'And 
now go.” Norah left. Outside the door she found her father 
and Keziah. “ Come, father,” she said, “ this is not a place for- 
us to stay in.” 

Keziah shut the door and put up the chain. Then she went 
back to her cousin prepared for a scene. But there was no 
scene. Jenny was quite calm and composed. 

“ Come in, Keziah,” she said sweetly. “ Don’t be terrified, 
my dear. Pick up that knife and put it away. 1 suppose* I 
was mad after dinner. I sometimes am, I Ifliow, and then I do 
silly things, and frighten people. That was why you fetched 
over that Norah girl.” 

“ Yes, Jenny, that was the reason.” 

“ Well, never mind. I don’t know what made me such a fool 
about that boy Jack Armstrong. He’s a handsome lad ; bjit you 
were right, cousin : he is too young for me. I’ve paid him out, 
though, because I’ve given all his letters to Norah. Fancy her 
reading them all through, every word. Won't she let him have 
it in the morning ? And when they’re married and things go 
wrong, won’t she throw them in his teeth? I rather think, 
Kezi^, his dearest Adelaide will be a rod in pickle for Master 
Jack to the end of his natural days. • She’ll lay it on, or I’m 
mistaken in her character. And as for him. I’m* glad of it. It 
serves him right.’’ 

But it was not a rod in pickle at all. Jenny thought and spoke 
^fter the manner of her kind ; Norah acted after the manner of 
hers. That is, she gave the letters to Jack without loISkiug at so 
much as the signature to a siu^c one. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

“ Akd how, Kezial),” Mrs. Merrion said, drawing on lier gloves, 
“ I am gojug to do a great stroke of work. You will get in all 
the bills and pay them. You will tell the landlord that I am 
going away; you m.ay arrange to sell all the heavy furniture. 
We shall flit, cousin Keziah; we shall go back to London. Ah ! 
the dear old place ! I shadl be home to luncheon. Kidney 
sautds, my dear.” 

She drove straight to Mr. Baylisg’s works. The great man 
was not there j then she laughed, and drove to his house. Paul 
Bayltss received her card with a curious expression. Ella was 
in the garden, or somewhere out of the way, for which he felt 
grateful, and he ordered the lady to be taken into his own study, 
lie found her dressed as Mrs. Merrion knew how to dress—her 
sealskin jacket and bright ribbons showing off the fulness of 
her charms, and the delicate colours .artistically displayed upon her 
fair cheeks. Her eyes, touched with a little bismuth, presented 
the appearance of recent tears. This was a very effective stroke. 

1 “Adelidde !■’ said the great man. “This is unusual. And 
crying! What has.happened ? ” 

“ You do not want me in your house. You come to mine: you 
c.an come to the poor young widow and—and steal away her heart.” 
“ Adelaide ! Pray e.\plain yourself.” 

“ My late husband’s brother has written to me. He wants me 
to go out to Baltimore. I am come here to know what I am to say.” 
“ Siiy, Adelaide ! Why, go by all means.” 

“ And will you come after me—all that way 1 " 

..‘“Why, no. I hardly think”- 

“ I don’t understand you, Mr. Bayliss. Do you mean th.at you 
Lave meant nothing all the time 1 ” 

“ Why—really—Adelaide 1 We have had our little dinner 
and our pleasant evening.sj but what more could I mean? Yor 
could not ima^ne that I was going to propose marriage 1 ” 

“ Could not imagine, sir !—could not imagine ! ” The blu( 
eyes flashed frenzy, as she threw back the veil from her face, anc 
disclosed the golden tresses yet humid witjr the recent dye 
“ Could ijnt im.agine I Did you actually dare to come week aftc 
week to my house—the home of the widow of a Confederatt 
General Officer, and dupe me with promises of undying affection 
and then turn round upon her and say it was all pretence ! Di 
you dare to say you meant nothing that day when I let you— 
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blush to own it—let you kiss ray cheek! O Hector Washington 
Merrion!—if you were alive you would kill this man, as you 
killed the Northerner Colonel at Baltimore, because he dared to 
drink my health in Bourbon whisky at the bar.” She sat down, 
and putting her handkerchief*to her eyes, shed copious, floods of 
iears, or at least seemed to do so to the elderly lover. 

“ My dear Ad—Adelaide.” 

“ O Paul! Paul! how many more women’s hearts are you 
going to break 1 ” 

lie smiled. It is perhaps not unpleasant at fifty-five to be 
reminded that you are yet atle to break many women’s hearts. 

“ Adelaide, if I had known ”- 

“As if you could not have known. As if you could have thought 
that 1 , a poor weak, innocent creature, trustful to a fault, as the 
poor dear General always used to say, could be with 3 'ou, and ■ 
lie.ar j’ou, and even—even—0 Eaul 1 ”—here she hid her face— 
“even ki.ssyou, without thinking—without feeling .sure—OPaul! 
my heart will bre.ak, and I wish I could die.” 'I’he symptoms 
became alarming. Paul took her hand. 

“ My poor Adelaide—my deare.st Adelaide ”- 

“ He calls mo dearest,” she murmured; “ and yet he meaas 
nothing.” 

“ If I could calm j'ou—soothe your feeling.s, ray poor sensitive 
girl—soothe youiself.” 

“ I cannot—I cannot. It is too cruel 1 ” 

“ Let us talk it over, Adelaide. Be reasonable, my dear. It 
is true that I—I love you,” he made a great gulp. “ But 
consider, I am an old man.”—“ No, Paul, no ; not old.” 

“ And you are a young woman—a very young woman.” 

She gave a little murmur of acquiescence. 

“ I am, besides, a widower. And I have a daughter. How, 
Adelaide, I ask, how could I ask that daughter to accept a second 
mother, not much older than herself 1 ” 

“ You should h.ave thought of .all that before, Mr. Bayliss.” 

“ True, I should ; but, Adelaide, you are the cause. Look at 
yourself in the glass, and ask yourself why.” 

“ Paul Bayliss, this is folly. Tell me in plain terms—will you 
marry me 1 ” 

“No, I will not. Sirs. Merrion. Th.at is in plain terms^js it not? ” 

She shook him off, and stood up, flinging back her dr,apery 
with a gesture that meant business. “ Then, Mr._ Bivyliss, there 
is but one course open to me. My London lawyer has begn with 
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me to-day.’’ This was a fib, but Paul Bayliss changed colour. 
“ He has read your letters. He advised me, Paul Bayliss, to 
bring the case before a court of law;—with damages, I think he 
said. What does that moan 1 ” she added innocently. 

“ Wellj ma’am, I suppose you know, in spite of your crafty 
looks,” Bayliss replied, “ damages mean money. You want tiJ>* 
extort money from me, do you ? Come, how much ? ” 

“ My lawyer,” replied the lady, looking modestly on the ground, 
“ said that you were a very rich man, and must pay for your 
amusements. Pretty amusement, to break a woman’s heart.” 

“ We’ve heard that before, Mrs.*- Merrion. Let us stick to 
business. And your lawyer thinks that with damages we might 
heafthe wound 1” 

“You are cruelly sarcastic, Paul. He said ten thousand pounds.” 

“ Ten thousand devils! Do you imagine, madam, that I am 
going ”- 

“ Or else we would go into court with all our letters, and show 
Mr. Bayliss in his true colours—the gay Lothario ! O Paul! it 
will be a dreadful thing to me, but a far more dreadful thing to 
you. Think of your philanthropy, my poor Paul, and your 
character for common sense, and your grand position in the town, 
and the respect irf-which all men hold you : think of that, and 
then see how awful it will be to stand up and hear all the 
letters read, one after the other. O Paul! my lieart bleeds for 
you.” Paul Bayliss pronounced a great and mighty oath. 
“ Don’t swear,” said the lady, “ because you are a churchwarden, 
and jl’s wrong.” He swore again. “ Paul Bayliss, it is a pity 
we should quarrel. Look here, now; I would willingly spare 
you annoyance, but I cannot possibly overlook your conduct. 
You must be punished somehow, Paul. It is bad for me to lose 
a rich husband, and so good a man as everybody says you are— 
very bad ; but it is worse for you to let all the world know how 
you have treated a woman who trusted you. Shall Keziah Bastable 
go into the witness-box and tell of the little dinners that she used 
to cook for you every week 1 Keziah does not love you, my poor 
Paul. She remembers you when you wore quite a poor man. 
She has often amused herself by telling me how you used to 
borrow Johnny Armstrong’s money and wear his clothe.s, and 
how you had to make your wife do the housework because 
you were too poor to keep a servant. She told mo once, but this 
I hardly believe, that you used at onfe time to take copying-work 
from a lawyer, and keep the accounts for the church, where her 
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father was sexton and parish clerk. She will take a delight, 
tills malicious Keziah, in telling all the world these, among other, 
painful things. O Paul! could you not even remember the 
prawn curries I used to give you with the Bombay ducks, and the 
pudding you were so fond of, flavoured with vanille! Have you 
forgotten my clear mulligatawny ? Did you ever taste red mullet 
with such a sauce as mine 1 Where will you get the bouillabaisse 
that I alone know how to make ? And think of the mayonnaise. 
Paul, there is still half a-dozen of the dry champagne left, and 
four buttles of the Chateau margaux besides; and at least two 
dozen of the Corton. You^ave them to me. You would like 
to send for them back again, perhaps ? The Cura^oa and the' 
Chartreuse are nearly all gone, and ”- 

“ Confound the CuraQoa ! ” said Paul. 

Mrs. Merrion sat down, and began to cry again'. 

“ Stop it, Adelaide,” said Paul “ My lawyer shall see you. 
We will buy you off; we will silence you, somehow.” 

‘‘ 1 am going to London, Mr. Bayliss,” said Mrs. Merrion. 
“ 0 Paul! what dreams of happiness have been shattered ! Go ; 
make love to some more fortunate woman. Let her believe you, 
if she can. Marry whom you will, and when you are tired .rjf 
her, come back to your Adelaide, and you slrall find the same 
•mul—mul—mulligatawny, clear, and the same prawn curry, with 
the Bombay ducks.” 

She threw herself into his arms. At that moment the door 
opened and Mr. Clifton, the lawyer, came in. It was an interest¬ 
ing tableau. Mr. Baylis.s, with a very red fiice, was trying to 
push from him the clinging form of the disconsolate dame, Vhile 
she, one hand round his burly neck, was staunching the tears that 
seemed to flow from her jiearly eyes with her pocket-handkerchief 
in the other hand. 

“ There—get off—leave me alone. Mr Clifton, for God’s sake 
shut that door. If Ella were to see. Go iiway, Adelaide—I meiui 
Mrs. Merrion. Take her away, Mr. Clifton—take her away ! ” 

It so happened that Jack had only that morning communicated 
to Clifton the true history of his own imbroglio with the fair 
widow, so that the bystander looked on with an exi)ression of 
the keenest enjoyment. But he had the presence of mind to 
interfere. “ Pray, Mrs. Merrion,” he said. 

“ You are witness, sir. 1 caljl you to witness,” the lady cried, 
with an astonishing alacrity, “ that you have seen Mr. Bayliss 
embracing me.” 
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“ Pardon me, madam," lie 'cplied; “I am Mr. Bayliss’s lawyer 
and can see nothing.” It was a bold stroke on the young soli¬ 
citor’s part. Bayliss caught at the expression. 

“ My lawyer, Mrs. Merrion. He will call and arrange with 
you. Take her away ; do take her away.” 

Mr. Clifton led the weeping liidy from the room, and Bayliss 
sunk back in a chair, wiping the signs of emotion from his brow. 
Mrs. Merrion left her conductor at the door, and refused his 
further escort. Outside the door a new thought struck her. She 
took the way to Captain Perrymont’a. The captain, after an 
hour or two at the laboratory, wasjireparing to visit his works. 
He greeted Mrs. Merrion with a cheery salute. 

“lAha, Mrs. Merrion! Come to see an old sailor ? Shake 
hands, shake hands.” 

“ This is not a visit of ceremony. Captain Perrymont.” 

“ So much the better, so much the better. Glad my sou is 
not at home, though. Must kee'p the young fellow out of mis¬ 
chief, you know. Might fall in love with blue eyes and yellow 
hair—eh ? Not a usual combination, and, consequently, fetching. 
Every woman ought to aim like you, my dear Mrs. Merrion, and 
ti!irn art to the improvement of nature.” 

“ If you mean, C-iptain Perrymont, that I dye my hair ”— 

“My dear madam, what a crml thing to say! Dye y 
hair, indeed. ‘The yellow hair that Julia weais is hets,‘? 
who denied it! 1 know 'tis hers, and this I know, for I ^ 

how she dyed it.’ Martial, ma’am—freely imitated.” 

“ Captain Perrymont, you are a wretch 1 ” 

“ They used to tell me so thirty years ago, 
but I was younger then. Now I’m getting old, a(‘ 
ill another sense.” 

“ Yon came and stole your letters. Captain Pv J'll.-Ji —the 
letters in which you promised to marry me 1 ” . 

“ Ho 1 ho ! ho 1 ” said the captain, laughing till body 

shook all over. “The best stioke of business I ever did. I 
burned them, every one, Adelaide.” 

“ You villain! And you call yourself a gentleman, I suppose ? ” 

“ I do, indeed, Mrs. Merrion ; and an old fool to boot.” 

“My lawyer has been with me this morning. Captain Perrymont.” 

“ I’m ^vilish sorry for you, ma’am. 1 am, indeed. That’s 
two guineas at least gone, and u.othing to show for it.” 

“ He advises me. Captain Perrymont, to bring the case before 
a court of law.” 
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“ Does he, indeed, Mrs. MerriomJ ” 

“ Will you keep your promise, and marry met" 

“ I never made you a promise to marry you, and I will not 
marry you.” 

“ Then I will bring an action.” 

“ Bring a dozen, madam.” 

“ Unless you consent to a compromise. Captain Perrymont. 
Dreadful as it is to my feelings, I am sure he is right, and I 
'ust not—I cannot—look over your shameful behaviour.” 

“ Don’t look it over, Mrs. Merrion. Look under it or any 
ner way. And now, ma’am. I’m a sailor, and yet I am not 
lite a fool. Do you think that at my time of life I am going 
pay black-mail 1” ’ • • 

“ Upon ray word. Captain Perrymont,” Jenny replied with 
admiration, “ I believe you Vre the only man among them all.” 

“ Don’t know what you mean} Adelaide.” 

“ Let us have peace. Look here, my old salt,” her tone 
dropped easily into the colloquial English affected by ladies 
slightly below the rank of life into which gener.als of the army 
usually marry, “ let us be friends. Now I’m going to leave this 
stupid old place and go back to London. Why I ever caste 
^re I do not know. And you will call u[)o« me, will you ? ” 
Will I, Adelaide 1 Of course I will. And I’ll come up to 
n on purpose. What a witch it i.s ! I say, Adelaide,” here 
sd hi.s voice to a whisper, “I suppose it’s all bunkum 
. Confederate General, isn’t it 1” 

dine with me in London,” she returned, laughing, 
a. ' .'.' ov white teeth. “And, Captain,” she laid her 

hand ' *'i!’ i ... .;d looked up in his face with a sentimental 

sigh, • ' 0 !., .. . some more of that old port, will you? Iris 
little inde<? jt I am able to take myself, but that Keziah has 
drank it all ap.”" 

Only Clifton and Mr. Bayliss know the awful sum which the 
latter paid to keep Mrs. Merrion quiets The latter swears still 
whenever he thinks of it. It was indeed an excellent morning’s 
work, and Jenny took her rognoiis sautes for Tiuncheon with 
unusual relish after it. 

CHAPTER XXVII. 

• 

In the good old days, when the play had a dozen scenes instead 
of three, as at present, the scene before the last was aljvays a 
short “car])enter’s scene.” This is my carpenter’s scene. 
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Alter the departure of Mrs. Merrion, Paul Bayliss had another * 
visitor. He walked in without the cerempny of sending in a 
card, and grasped the great man’s hand with an easy familiarity, 
which would have made the footman’s calves to dissolve. lie 
even kept the hand in his own and pressed it with the fervour 
of old friendship. 

“ What cheer, mate} ” he asked. “ Hearty ? 'That’s right' 
Two days ago you were all in the doldrums, glass down, rainy 
•weather, no breeze aft, breakers ahead—eh? 'That’s what they 
say abroad. Lord ! I learned the s.ailor’s talk when I sailed fro’ 
California to Honolulu; and nothiag done when I got ther 
waste of time, governor, like everything else. But there, e«i;iy- 
thiug works round for the best; and now you’ve got Doctor 
Bastable, old Ben Bastable, who knows all the secrets of Nature, 
and a good many that ain’t quite whit might be called Nature— 
you’ll be all right. Bless you ! J.practised physic out in the west 
for a year, till the editor lost his two children and his wife under 
my treatment, he said; then I had to dig out. Now let’s go into 
this little difficulty.” 

“What little difficulty, Mr. Bastable?” 

"'Paul Bayliss was a very big man, and, standing on his hearth¬ 
rug, while his visitor sat on a low chair almost at his feet, 
very considerably the advantage. 

“ Difficulty ? Why, man alive, what should I mean ? ’ 

“ Pray explain yourself, Mr. Bastable.” 

Benjamin Bastable began to perceive that therr 
unexpected. 'The approach of misfortune is l i 
heralded always by a cold wind. “ I moan,” h. 
his voice to a whisper, “ I mean, the deed.” 

' “ What deed ? ” 

“ I mean the forgery, then,” he cried, springing to his feet, “if 
you will have it.” 

Bayliss met it with a front of brass. “ Forgery!—what forgery ? ” 

“What forgery? Yovrs, man. Yours, yours, yours. Do 
you hear ?—^yqur forgery of my name! ” 

“ Bastable, you rave, or you are drunk. Explain yourself.” 

For an answer Bastable seized his hat and rushed out of the 
house. He ran, swearing like an American skipper, to the office 
of young;01ifton, the lawyer. “ I’ve seen him,” he said, “ the 
old fox. I’ve seen him, and hcf tries to back out. But I will 
be even with him. Do what you like, sir. Proclaim it in all 
the streets, and I will swear to it. The deed’s a forgery.” 
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“ Wliat (Iced, Mr. Bastablel” 

“ What you showed me .... 0 Lord ! 0 Lord I Here’s 
pretty villainy.” 

“ I showed you a paper with some Avriting. I asked you if a 
certain name was in your hand.” 

“ Did man ever hear the like ? ” cried the bewildered i^enjamin. 
Bit by bit he told his tale. 

' ' on was young, but he had the craft and subtlety of 

"■t, therefore be assumed the totie of virtue. “ So, sir,« 
as under the impression that you had discovered a forgery, 
which you could mate capital, did you? You went to 
(.liss, hoping to buy his silence, and you find you cannot. 
And Avliere is your forgery 1 * Upon my word, sir, you are likely 
to get yourself in a very pretty scrape.” 

The man sat on a chair, anff (iropping his hat on the floor, looked 
volumes—intricate and unintelli^ble volumes; treatises of meta¬ 
physics. 

“ What will you do now, Mr. Bastable 1 ” 

“ I’ve been tricked.” 

“ On the contrary, you wanted to trick others. Now, sir,” 
<^'ifton shook an ominous fore-finger in his face, ‘‘dare to repeal, 
’de. what you have said here, and you shall have two years 

said Bastable. “ I made his fortune; I found 

: v accuse him of a crime. Mr. Bayliss has no 
■ • rate, for gratitude. Come, Bastable, I sup- 
jp. )Suppose I advance you a trifle to go Way 

“Aha: * want me to go.” 

“ Or .suppose I bring you ujr for deserting your wife, eh 1 I 
c.an get a warrant? out in half an hour.” 

“ How much ? ” said the worthy logici.an, after a few moments 
of calm .argument in his own bosom. , “ It’s a rummy ramp— 
but how much ] ” 

»•••••• 

It is the la.st scene ; the scene in which there is little to say 
but plenty to look (jt. A gig.intic bainpiet. A supper to all Mr. 
Bayliss's workmen, given by himself on New Year’s Cay. He 
takes the chair. On his right it Jack Armstrong ;.on nis left is 
Mr. Fortcscue : Captain Perrymont, Frank Perrypiont, and the 
notables are at the high table : -below sit the thousand woskmen. 
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drink the health of the master. Presently he risea Ho 
i$ and burly; he looks a master every inch; he ij loud-voiced, 
jovial, and confident. He makes the best speech of his life; he 
(ISminds the men how fifteen years back Esbrough had been but 
(irmisera^le markeit-town ; how the desolate beach had no docks; 
bow the .streets had no life, and in a sudden burst of eloquence 
hd called upon them to look at the town he had himself erected. 
He took all the credit to himself—every bit. He was the fathei 
of the town—^the founder of thq, modern Chicago. ? 

“ But, my friends,” he went on, “ I am growing old. 

I have a duty to fulfil. Here sits,one”—he laid hi' 

Tack’s shoulder—“ whom you all know. Wliose sd| 

Johnny Armstrong’s! Who w»ro the Armstrongs 1 You 
men know that here sits the last descendant of the rac. 
light that in the risen fortunes of tht, place which once his ^ 
cwned, he himself should have a share. And what share J The 
>hare that I, his father’s partner in le-.s prosperous times, can give 
him. Friends all, here is your new master. Jack Armstrong is 
king; I resign. Leave me the evening of my days for good works. 
The firm will be as of old, ‘ Armstrong, B.iyliss, and Co.’ Hence- 
fwrth I come to the works as a visitor only.” 

There was deach-silenco for a few moments, and then a greo' 
ihout 1 In the midst of it ruse an old man. Jack’s first d< 

Mid held up his hand. “ J.ick Armstrong’s health,” b'' 
t voice that did credit to septuagenarian lungs 
moment, I propose it because I am the man ^ 

[n tlie factory he was born, with the flames c i 
Srst ^ight that he saw ; in the factory he has L t 
tie shall go on working. He is our child—an ^ 

Atd we are proud of him. Drink all, after m 
happiness and prosperity to —this Son of Vulcan.’ 


THE END. 
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